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FOOD  FACTS  AND"  FALLACIES 


Vfe  bring  you  now  FOOD  MKES  A  DIFFERENCE! 


THEaviE  (10  seconds) 


ANNOUNCER:  •'  Station 


in  cooperation  with  your, (local, county)  nutrition 


committee  presents       .FOOD  MKES  A  DIFFERENCE .a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.   ,  Today,  we  *re  going 
to  take  an  imaginary  peek  in  the  keyhole  of  a  benefit  bridge  party 
where  the  ladies  are  discussing  practically  e.verything-  but  bridge  ^  I 
think  we'll  find  that  most  of  the  conversation  at  this  particular 
table  is  about  food  facts  and  fallacies     .but  the  player's  -do- get  back 
to  the  bridge  game  every  once  in- a  while.     Let^s  see  how  the  game  is 
progressing.    Iviary's  the  dealer  and  she's  getting  ready  to  bid. 

I'll  open  the  bidding  v/ith'one  club.     How  about  you/  Polly? 

One  heart .  ."'v^liat  do  y-ou 'say.  Dot?  .  ■        ■.  ■  •■    •''  ' 

Let's  see... I  think  I'll  say  a  spade.     Oh  look, , there »s  Mrs.  Jones  at 
the  next  table.     I  thought  she  wasn't  coming  out  today* 


Wny?  „  ... 

She  was  sick  in  bed  yesterday. 

Really?    1/Vhat  was  wrong  wdth  her? 


♦  ■ 


Yfell,  she  thought  something  she  ate  disagreed  v;ith  her.  And  no  wonder 
•  ..with  the  foods  she  had  the  other  nightf  Im^agine,  fish  and  milk  for 
the  same  meal J ■ 

Didn't  she  know  better  than  to  combine  sea  food  with  milk?    V^hy  my 
grandmiOther  taught  m.e  that  when  I  v/as  a  child 'and  >I 've  never  forgotten 

You're  awfully  quiet,  Jane,  ?\fhat's  your  idea  about  this?  ^' 

Let  me  ask  you  girls  a  question  before  I  give  my  opinion.     Did  you 
ever  try  fish  and  milk  to  see  v^hat  it  would  do  to  you? 


IVIARY: 


Why  of  course  not.     I  never  deliberately  wanted  to  make  myself  sick. 


POLLY: 


JAKS  ? 

POLLY; 
DOT: 


Don"^t  tell  ne  that  you  3ver  had  those  two  foods  at  the  same  time, 
Jane?    You're  the  nutritionist  in  the  crowd,  r .and  should  knov;  better* 

That's  the  point  I'm  trj^-ing  to  mice,  I  do  know  better ..  .be tter  than 
to  believe  all  this  nonsense  you're  ta lining  about.  The  fact  is,  the 
combination  of  sea  food  and  milk  does  not  make  you  sick. 

You  actually  mean  that? 

Sure* ••if  the  sea  food  is  fresh.     It's  just  an  old  food  fallacy  that 
has  been  passed  on  for  several  generations.     Of  course,  if  the  sea 
food  isn't  good,  it's  likely  to  cause  disturbances  all  by  itself, 

?fell,  I  never  knew  that  before •  ... 

Yfnile  v/e 're  on  the  subject  of  breakin^  down  food  superstitions,  I'd 
like  to  know  about  anoth-^^r  pair  thst  is  often  considered  an  uriher.  1th- 
ful  combination.    I'v^hat  about  citrus  fruit  and  rdlk  together? 

You  know,  it''s  funny  about  that  idea.     Scientists  tell  us  that  actual- 
ly an  acid  fruit  and  milk  combination  is  even  more  easily  digested 
than  milk  alone. 


IdARY: 
JANS: 


Milk's  the  m.cst  perfect  food,,  isn't  it? 

There's  no  food  that  can  be  called  perfect  -or.  complete ,  but.  milk  comes 
the  nearest  of  all  to  being  an  all-around  food.  Although  it  has  a  nuRi- 
ber  of  necessary  food  values,  it  doesn't  provide  all  the  essentials  in 
just  the  right  amounts  for  good  health.  And  another  thing.  One  food 
can't  build  up  resistance,  either.  .  A  v/ell  balanced,  diet  including  all 
the  necessary  vitL.mins  and  minerals  in  the  required  amounts  should  in<* 
crease  resistance  to  infe-ction*  .    '  =  .  , 


POLLY: 


Thaither-^'s  no  one  food  that  will  cure  a  cold,  is  there? 


JAJ^S : 
DOT: 

jal:^: 


N  o,  there  isn't.  A  single  food  or  a  single  vitamdn  neither  prevents 
nor  cures  a  cold,  f.. no  i-n£.tter  huw  long  you  take  it. 


I'm.  surely  learning  a  lot  today,  ..  .. 

Don't  you  think  we'd  better  get  back  to  the  bridge-  game? 
tables  will  be  finishe.d 'before  we  are.    ITnere  were  Vve  ? 


The  other 


MKT; 
JANE*. 

IvIARY: 
DOT; 
1/IARY: 
POLLY: 


It's  your  bid,  Jane, 

Oh,  excuse  me*     I'll  pa»ss«     '      .  .  • 

I'll  say  one  diamond,    ..  ■     ■  '  .  .•  ■  ■      .     ...      .  .    ..  ■ 

One  spad  has  already  been  bid  so  you'll  have  ipo  say  two  diamonds* 

Okay,  ti^o  diamonds,    Hov7  about  you,  Polly? 

Pass» 


Two  no  trump.  You* re  noxt,  Jane,. 
I'll  pass  too* 


I  think  I»ll  go  ^ame  and  say  three  no  trump.. 

That^s  good  enough...  .guess  I'll  have  to  play  this  ha'hd,  v;on*t  I? 
Yfell,  it's  your  lead,  Jane. 

I  should  have  had  some  brain  food  for  dinner  in  order  to  help  me  make 
this  bid.  . .  .  • 

N  ow  Dot, 'you  Icnow  you  don't  believe  in  brain  foods.*"  There's  no  one 
food  that  will  give. you  more  brain  power  than  you  already  have.  Am 
I  not  right,  Jane? 

You  surely  are.     I»m  afraid  we  could  eat  one  of  those  so  called  brain 
foods  every  day  .of  the  year  and  it  still  wouldn't  make  us.  any  smarter. 
V\,lien  you.  hear  anyone  say  that  fish  is"  a  brain  food  you  can.  bet  that 
it»s  only  xvishful  thiri:ing. 

That  goes  for  the  foods  that  some  .people  considor  nerve  foods,  too, 
doesn't  it?  , 

'That's  right.  Celery  is  a  good  ^f ood  but  it's  a  misnomer  when  you  call 
it  a  nerve... oh  Polly,  you  trumped  my  perfectly  good  queen^  Tyhy  don't 
you  remember  what's  been  played? 

Now  who  needs  brain  food?  ^  :'. 

All  I  need' is  to  stop  talking  so  moioh  and  concentrate  on  the  game. 


'Don*t  do  that*  • .  .1  get  much  m.ore 
bridge  game  than  I  do  the  actual 
-Mrs."  Jackson  has  appendicitis? 


kick  out  of  all  the  news  .I'hear  at  a 
game.    By  the  way,  did  you  hear  that 


Yes.    And  I  ht^ar  that  she  ties  it  up  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  she  ate 
several  days  ago. 

Now  isn't  that  silly.    But  lots  of  people  do  think  that  eating  fruit 
seeds  oaCises  appendicitis. 

You  mean  there's  nothing  to  it? 

No.     There's  no  scientific  foundation  to  that  idea  at  all.     If  Mrs. 
Jackson  ate  fruit  seeds  before  she   came  down  with  appendicitis,  it  was 
just  a  coincidence. 

Talking  about  all  this  food  makes  me  hungry. 

I'm  not  hungry  but  I  could  surely  do  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 


That  reminds  me  of  'an  argument  I  had  with  a  friend  the  other  day^:  She 
said  that  black  coffee  Yias  better  for  you  than  a  cup  with  sugar  sind 
cream.  .  .    *  .  .     . • . 


POLLY: 


JANE: 


li/iRY: 


JAKE : 


DOT: 

POLLY: 
MkRYi 


Lot  me  interrupt  with  the  fact  that  we  *  re 'playing  bridge.     You  knowj, 
vro  need  only  one  more  trick  to  set  them.,  .and  they^re  vulnerable  too. 

Polly,  I'm  doing  my  best  but  my  cards  were  pretty  bad  this  time. 
There's  just  one  chance .  , 

I 'Still 'want  that  question  answered.'    Jane,  do  you- think  that, black 
coffee  is  better  for  you  than  g  cup  with  sugar  and. cream  added? 

'Don't  let -any  black-coffee  drinker  tell  you  that*   'Neither  sugar. nor 
cream.  .'.or  the  two  together,  can  change  the  stim.u  la  ting  effect  of  a 
cup  of  coffee.     Of  course,  sugar  and  cream  do  add  calories.     So  if 
you  drink  your  coffee  straight  you'll  be  cutting  down  on  calories 

'       *      .  ■  ■  ' 

I've  heard  people  say  that  honey  and  brown  sugar  are  better  sources 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  than  refined  sugar  is.     Is  there  enough 
difference  so  that  it»s  best  tc  use  those  tvv-o  sweetening  agents  in- 
stead of  white  sugar? 

There's  really  not  much  difference  in  the  food  values  of  these  sv/eets* 
Hov/ever,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  calcium  in  both  bro"ivn  sugar  and 
honey.    And  honey  contains  a  small  amount  of  some  of  the  vitamins... 
particularly  the  B  Vitamins. 

Well,  girls,  I  have  iust  two  m.cro  tricks  to  go,     I  really  think  I'n 
going  to  make  my  bid. 

Oh,  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  of  myself  if  I  vrere  you. 

As  V'!Q  seem,  to  be  on  the  subject  of  food  today,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
girls  about  something  that's  been  bothering  tuq  *     It  used  to  be  that 
I  never  kept  any  of  my  canned  foods  in  the  cans  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes after  opening  them.*     Then  not  so  long  ago  I  read  somewhere  that 
it  was  safe  to  let  foods  star.d  in  the  can.     Do. you  do  that  or  do  you 
pour  the  contents  into  a  refrigerator  dish  when  you^re  planning  to 
keep  them  for  a  day  or  so? 


DOT: 

JANE: 


POLLY; 


JiiNE; 


I  always  sorta  hesitate  to  keep  food  in  the  can,  too. 

If  that^s  ail  that  you  have  to  worry  about,  you're  pretty  lucky  people^ 
It's  perfectly  safe  to  leave  food  standing  in  tin  cans  that  have  been 
opened.     But,  of  course,  you  don*t  want  to  leave  it  out  on  top  of  your 
stove  or  any  place  in  a  warm  kitchen. 

You  mean,  keep  it  refrigerated? 

That's  right.     Store  it  just  as  you'd  store  that  food  in  its  fresh 
s  ta  te » 


DOT: 


Tfliat's  all  this  I've  heard  about  not  cooking  acid  foods  in  aluminum 
utensils? 


»  -  1 »  ■ 


JAI'IE:  That's  anct?ier  food  fallacy.     It's  perfectly  safe  to  cook  these  foods 

in  aluminum  pans*     The  food  'may  slightly  brighten  or  even  darken  the 
sides  of  the  pan.    Hov/everj  small  traces  of  alumdnum  that  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  food  v;on*t  do  the  body  any  harm» 

DOT:  Congratulate  m^e-  girls,  I  made  the  bid*     I  must  say  I  thought  it  was 

going  to  be  impossible  'vhen  I  found  out  that  my  opponenets  had  so  many 
of  the  high  hearts* 

x-iARY;  That  m^kes  a  rubber  for  us,  tco»     I  don't  think  the  other  tables  have 

finished  a  rubber* 

AlUlOUxTCBR:        Well,  folks,  that's  all  of  the  bridge  game  for  today. ..•.if  \^ou  can  call 

it  that*     It's  surprising  that  some  people  still  have  those  old  fash- 
ioned beliefs  about  feed,  isn't  it?    You'd  think  that  in  such  a  civi- 
lized v;orld  these  food  fallacies  v/ould  be  extinct*.    But  somie  people 
insist  on  clinging    to  those  ancient  beliefs  that  have  no  scientific 
background.     It's  hard  to  tell  where  these  ideas  started*  However, 
ivise  homemakers  ignore  all  of  these  false  ideas  about  food,,  and  see 
that  their  families  have  balanced  diets  by  including  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  feed  from  all  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Groups.     Poor  diets  are 
usually  poor  because  of  v.hat  thev  lack  rather  thsn  what  thev  include* 
Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  i-lAICiS  A  DIFFER- 
ENCE.. ..a  public  service  of  Station  in  cooperation  with 
your  (local,  county)  nutrition  comndttee  * 

liUSIC:  THEME  TO  END. 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  cor.xiittees  in  cooperation) 
(with  the  State  and  ITational  roitrition  Program,.  War  Food  Adminis  ) 
(traticn.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


6-' 


/ 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


CALCIUM 


Ml^CUIICEH:     '-'e  bring  you  now*.  •.FOOD  MAKES  A  DIF?SEEi:CE 
i-iUSIC;  THS-IS  (10  Seconds) 

ANNOUIXCER:     Station   ...•in  cooperation  vdth  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

coramittee. .  .present  s» .  FOOD  r-'JAKE.S  A  DIF?SE3HG3. .  .a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well*    Todaj^,  Mrs»  Broim 
and  Mrs*  Smith,  members-  of  the  nutrition  committee,  say  they *re' going 
to  talk,  about  something  I  can  get  my  teeth  into*    Hope  it^s  a  chocolat 
caramel,  Mrs*  Broim*- 

EROW:  Uo,  it  isn't  (announcer)  ^ .  .But  you  need  vhat  we're  going  to  talk  about 

to  chew  a  chocolate  caramel, 

ANFOUITGEH:     I  canH  guess  from  that ...  .let '  s  see  if  I  can  get  a  clue  from  Mrs. 

Smith  here... Are  you  two  planning  to  tell  me  I  can  bite  a  vitamn.  in 
half? 

SMIO?H:  Sorry,  (announcer)  *.  .Fot  much  stress  on  vitamins  today  either. 

AINTI^OUITCIBE:     Some  riddle.    Well,  is  the  ansX\fer* .  .ani-mal ,  veg.&t.p.bl9  6r  mi'neral? 

BROW:  Mineral.'  ••  .  -  ' 

ANFOUITCSH:    Mmmmm.    Mineral  and  something  that  affects  my  chevdng.    Ah,  teeth. 
how  gbout  calcium? 

'    .  ■  •  - 

SMITH:  That's  the  answer. 

AlIi'OUHCER:     But  everybody  knows  we  need  calcium  for  firm  teeth,  .-.and  f"or  bones,-,  to 

BROWH:  Maybe,  they  do  (announcer).*     Still  this  mineral  is  often  low  in 

American  diets*        ^        .  "  •  .  . 

Alvi^OUHCSR:     '.'ell  I  knov^  calcium  is  found  in-milk*^   And  I've  heqrd  we 're  "drinking 
a  lot  m.ore  milk  than  we  used  to*    How  do  you  account  for  a.  calcium 
shortage  in  our  diets?"  -  • 

BROVJN:  Yes,  it's  true  more  people  are  drinking  milk,  but  most  adults  don't 

get  their  full  quota*  ^  /  ■  •"■  ■  *         '       '  • 

SMITH:  Probably  we  accept  the  fa'ct  that  groJi^ing  childTen  need  a.  quart:  o-fi  milk 

a  day.    But  adults,  as  you  said,  often  neglect  to  get  their  daily 
requirement. 


-  2  - 

Ari"TOUNCSH:     How  much  milk  is  that  daily? 
.TEi  About  tv70  to  three  glasses* 


AF^'^OUImGSH:    DonH  the  cheese  and  ice  cream  ep^ters  get  ajiy  credit  for  tal-cLng  their 
milk  in  that  form? 

BHOWIT:  Yes.    All  milk  products  contribute  a  share  of  our  calcium.    Perhaps  we 

stress  milk  most  "because  it's  our  "best  every-day  source  of  calcium. 

SMITH:  And  in  milk,  this  mineral  is  -in--a-' form  easily  used  "by  the  "body. 

Al^FCUlTCER:     Kiat*s  good... I  v;ant  to  "be  sure  my  teeth- and  "bones  are  getting  their -fu! 
support. 

SMITH:  Kerens  another  thing. . .while  most  people  know  calcium  is  needed  to  make 
firm  teeth  ^d  bones  and  keep'  them  in  sound' Wnd-it ion. •. they  don't  know 
it  has  ot^Ti-e'r  functions,  too.  -  .  '    .  ** 

AMOUHCBH:  Like  wh<at7    ■  '  '       '  ♦ 

.■s  .      •-  .......  ,  • 

...»-■■■. 

BROVJU:  Calcium  aids  in  clotting  of  "blood.       ••  ■:  '  . 

AiT'FOUi^CER:  Q,uite' ah  important  function 'to  'ale's ure  quicker -healing  of  cuts.         •  " 

BROW:  Cplcium  has  aaother  service  too'. 

AKl^UlTOiJH:  Say ,'  thi^' is'  soma  "mineral.'    ■    ;  "    ' ■.   '  ' 

BEOT'/N:  It  helps  maintain  normal  responses  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles. 

AMFOIHCEE:  Such  as  the  proper  response  when  a  "blende;  wa,lks  "by?  • 
BHOW!J  All)  ' 

SMITH:  (LAUG-H.  ..Ad  Lib...  "I'/ell,  not  quite")  •  ' 

AlTi'OUivTCBH:'  But  "seriously,  girls,  I  can'  see  calcium- has;  a  full  time  job.^   And  it -^s 
just  too  bad  if  we  miss  out  on  it... poor  te~eth'pnd  bones,  slow  clotting 
of  blood,  and  heart  and  muscles  get  out  of  gear. 

BR01'/Im;         And  here's  j:,nother  thing. .  .where  this  calcium  is  stored  in  the  body 
•  is've'ry  important.  :  .  •'■  ■       ■  •  .  - 

AHFOIBTCSR:  Fow  don't  tell  me  we'  can  store  'c-alciunj 'and  sort  of  tfake  a  bite  o^ff- 
when  we  need  it.  '  .     •  •- 

BROV/IT:'        'ioi  exactly.... "but  yoli're  xi(k-f&''Xi ft-.  •  * 

ANFOUITCSR:  But  I  was  Just  kidding. .  .v.^hat  did  I  "^say 'that  was-  right'?  ■'• 

BEoWr        If's""  like  thi-s.    Our  bonB'd^  p.nd  ta-e-th' contain  ^SO' perc-ent'  or  more 'of- the 
Calcium  in  our  bodies. 

AlrrOUFCiSR:  And  where's  tlie  reeV'-bf^-lti''  '  ^ "      ^'^  '  '  ' 

SMITH:         In  the  soft  tissues. .  .like  muscles. .. pJid  skin,*  ¥lf&.  '^  -  ' '' ' ' 


AiTNOUiTOSR;  Just  so  it  knows  where  to  go. 


SjVIITH:  .  But  here's  the- point  I  want  to  m^ke.  If  the  "blood  doesnH  get  the  con- 
;  stant  -supply  of  calcium  it  needs  for  hep.rt  and  muscle  action,  it  di*aws 

on  the  calcium  you  have  stored  in  your  teeth  and  "bones* 


AMO'UITCER:  Tliat's  not  so  good, 

SMITH;         ITo,  it  isn't.     If  the  teeth  and  TDones  have  to  part  with  some  of  their 
mineral  content,  they  hecome  porous  and  "brittle, 

AITITOuilCSH:  Say,  that  vrord  "hrittle"  mpices  me  wonder, 

BEO^vF:         Ahout  what? 

AImKOUITOER:  Ifell,  you  often  hear  a"bout  people  slipping  and  falling  and  getting  hrokei 
"bones  or  fr?i.ctures  from  what  seems  like  just  a  little  spill.    Do  you 
suppose  some  of  these  people  have  "been  lov^  in  their  calcium? 


BROM:         I  wouldn't  "be  surprised  at  all* 

SMITH:         And  what's  more,  you  hear  a"bout  some  of  these  "bone  "breaks  healing  very 
slowly. 


BROWxT:         That's  right.    Physicians  find  that  broken  "bones  usually  heal  faster  if 
the  person  has  continued  to  get  calcium  in  his  diet, 

SMITH:         But  "by  that  st.atemen-t (j^iinouncer) ,  I  hope  you  won't  thinly  calcium  will 
cure  any  repeated  fracture  in  aged  people, 

AlTKO'JFCSR:  I  see,.. "but  it  is,  important  in  healing  fractures  in  younger  or  middle 
aged  Patients. 

SMITH:         That's  right. 

BROW:         Something  else  we  shouldn't  overlook  at  this  point.     There's  another 

mineral  that  works  hand  in  hand  with  calcium  in  the  formation  of  strong 
"bones, 

AHFOUFCER:  Gold  maybe , 

SMITH:  Hot  quite  of  that  standard,  (announcer). 

AITFOWCSR:  I  give  up  on  this  one, 

SMITH:  ¥ell,  it'.s  phosphorus.      .  .    ;  ' :  - 

ANNOUITCSR:  I  never  thought  I'd  live  .to-  see  the  day  I  ate -phosphorus, 

SMI'TH:  Tliere '  s  "S?;  very  important  .kir+d  of  phosphorus  found  in  food.  • 

AlTITOUKClR:  Ivfever  heard  of  foods  with  -phosphorus.      "  •  ■  -  -     /       •    '    "    .  • 


SMITH:         Oh  yes,  you  have.    Phosphorus  is  found  in  generous  amounts  in  most  of 
the  foods  that  supply  calcium. .  .milk,  cheese  and  eggs  p.re  good  sources. 

AJ^FOUImCZIR:  Hien  if  I  get  enough  calcium,  there's  little  chance  of  "being  short  of 
phosphorus. 


^  4  - 

SMITH:         That\s  the  story. 

AH'JCIJIJCEH:  Tou^ve  mentioned  milk  as  our  chief  source  of  calcium  and  phosphorus. 

?,liat  a'bout  the  people  in  other  countries. .  .vhere  little  nilk  is  used? 

BROWi         In  the  Artie,  the  Orient  and  some  parts -of  Africa,  people  thrive 
•  ■        "because  they  use  sources  of  calcium  we  Americans  neglect. 

.  i 

AHFOUHGSH:  Such  ?^s*..'    '     '         '       '■     ■        '  " 

BROW:  l-'ell^  the  Chinese  get  a  L^rge  pmount  of  their  calcium  from  "bone.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  calcium,  people  need  comes  from,  chewing 
small  "bones  and  the  soft  ends  and  interiors  of  the  larger  TDones. 

SMITH:      .   Another  thing,,  some  of  these  people  eat  cop.rser  kinds  of  green  leafy 
;   vegetables  than  vie  do*     If  the  leaves'  c^re  too  coc^rse,  they  are  burned 
and  the  people  e^t  the  ashes... so  unknov/ingly  they  get  calciui:i  from 
the  ashes. 

AlTFCLITCEH:  I'd  Just  as  soon  skip  the  "bones  and  ashes,  "but  I  suppose  we  could  eat 
more  leafy  greei;  vegetables  in  this  country.  ■.• 

E.HOi^/N:  Te.s,  those  green  vegetables  are  the  second  best  source  of  calciujn  we 
hpve.  .         '  ■ 

:SMITH:         Ss^oecially  the  leafy  .ones. .  .kale ,  collards,  broccoli  and  turnip  greens, 

AKFGUInTCSH:  How  about  beet  arid  inu star d  greens?  ■  (*See  note  at  .end  of  script) 

BROW;         Tliey're  very  g'oo'i.  .,:   . -  , 

SMITH:         ^ilien  we're  talking  about  calcium  and  phosphorus,  we  should  mention  the 
other  mem:ber  of  the  "bone  building  trio". .  .Vitanun  !>.•■ 

AFrOUITOER:  Does,  that  com.e  into  the' picture  too?'  •:■  ..    '■.         .  . 

SMITH:         Yes,  indeed.  • 

BROW;         You  might  say  Vitaiiain  D  keeps  calcium  and  phosphorus  Vorklng  on  the 
right  jobs. 

AITFOU1mG23R;  Sort  of  a  supervisor? 

*      *  •    .        .  . 

BROW:         That's  the  idea. 

SMITH:        ,1  saw  an  illustration  the  other  day 'long  that  line. 

AMOIBTCSR: :  With  Yitamin  D.  as  the  .supervisor  of  calcium  p.nd  phosphorus? 

SMITH:         Yes,  calcium  and  phosphorus  were  pictured  as  two  little  workers  and 
"^Titamin  D  was  dressed  up  as  the  "boss.    He  said,  "They  couidn't.  work 
■  right  vd.t.hout  me... I  am  Vitpmin  D." 


«  5  - 


/ 


AiTFOUDTCSPw:  Tiia.t^3  pretty  ^ood.  Well  from  now  on  I 'n  going  to  hpye  at  least  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  milk  every  day. 

StiliTH:  A  good  rule  for  grcvm-ups  to  rememlDera  C-rowing  children  need  more 
calciujii  thaXi  adults.  So  until  the  age  of  tventy  they  should  get  a 
quart  of  milk  a  d^y» 

Al^OUHGSE:  And  this  could  include  skim  milk  and  "buttermilk? 

Those  two  are  Just  as  rich  in  calcium  as  wholl-e  milk.  Or,  milk  in  the 
form  of  cream  soups,  ice  cream,  puddings,  and  custa.rds  also  counts. 

Ax^rOlTfCZP.:  iiilk  in  any  form  ajid  in  cc^kery  counts* 

BBO'"/H:         And  as  a  second  source  of  ca^lcium, .  .green,  leafy  vegetaoles. 


AlTrOUITCSH:  TharJk  you,  Mrs.  Brov.Tx  and  Mrs,  Smith  for  telling  us  al)Out  calcium.  It 
certainly  is  a  food  Vplue  that  can  "add  years  to  our  life  and  life  to 
our  ;/ears".    Listen  in  again  next  veak  to  another  hroa^dcast  of  J'OOD 

I-'IAL-CSS  A  DirrZiQI'CS,  ..presented  l:y  Station    in  cooperation  v.lth 

your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

i^iUSIO:  THSJiCS-  TO 

-oOo- 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation)' 
(v.dth  the  State  and  Fational  Futrition  Program,  Wa.r  Food  Adminis-  ) 
(tration.  ) 
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*    Local  "broadcasters  should  check  on  supplies  of  green  vegetables 
on  their  o\m  markets  and  emphasize  those  availa'ble. 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


f1 


J 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


"LEFTOVERS        COIv£EBACKS  WITK  CHAEACTER" 


NOTE;     (check  on  availibility  of  vegetables  mentioned  in  this 
~       script  before  recoirjinending  use  of  a  specific  vegetable.) 
AMOUNCSR:    We  bring-you  now.        .FOOD  MICES  A  DIFFERENCE 

MSIG:  TnEl'E  (10  seconds) 

ANJJCUNCER:    Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  com- 
mittee...  .presents  FOOD  LiAKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekly  feature  on  food  to 
help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well*    Let*s  think  about  costume 
parties  for  a  few  minutes.     Costume  or  fancy  dress  parties  are  fun  be- 
cause you  can  change  your  personality  for  a  few  hours.     (A  nice  thought 
if  you've  been  v;ondering  what  to  do  xvith  a  troublesome  personality.) 
Now  since  this  program  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of .  f o.o.d,  let's  assume 


we're  having  a  fancy  dress  ball  for  the  foods  we  eat • 
VEGSIABLE:    May  I  interrupt  right  here,  £ir#  Announcer? 

ANNOUNCER:     Looks  like  you're  already  on  the  air... but  just  who  are  you? 
VEGETASi-iS:     Just  call  me  "Vegetable I »m  here  as  spokesman  for  my  whole  family. 

I  just  heard  your  announcement  about  a  costume  party  and  I'd  like  to 

make  some  suggestions  on  attendance. 
ANNOUNCER:     The  plans  aren't  made  yet,  so  go  ahead. 
VEGETABLE:     I  suggest  we  limit  our  gusst  list* 
ANl^OUNCER:     You  mean  just  invite  vegetables? 

VEGETABLE:     No  indeed ►    Let's  have  all  kinds  of  food  at  our  dress -up  party,  but  let 
insist  that  they  be  a  "leftover"  before  they  come. 


1        ■>  t 
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AKLIOUNGSR 
VEGEIL4.BLE 
AN!?CUNC3R 


You  mean  only  left-over  cooked  foods? 


MEAT: 
IVSAT; 


AJ^ji^OUNCER : 
VEGETABLE i 


Rights' 

But  you  can't  have  much  of  a  party  with  left-over  foods.     They  have  no 
character,  no  flavor.     In  fact,  left-overs  are  just  warmed  up  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

Hold  on  there  1-    I  resent  that  remark. 
How  who  asked  you  to  interrupt? 

Constitutional  rights,  i/ir.  Announcer.     I  resent  your  remarks  because  I 
consider  myself  a  perfectly  good  piece  of  cooked  meat*     Just  because  I 
was  served  last  night  as  roast,  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  be  with- 
out character  today. 

Yfeil,  you  look  kind  of  bony  and  ragged  to  me. 

Now  V7ait  a  minute,  Mr.  Announcer,    "i'i/hat  you  just  said  bears  out  the  need 
for  a  fancy  dress  dinner  with  left-overs.     Give  us  a  chance  to  appear  at 
the  dining  room  table  '.vith  new  f  ixings . » .and  we  *li  show  you  that  left-* 
overs  can  have  personalityt 
I  second  the  m.otionJ 
I  third  iti 

How  who  the  dickens  are  you  two  fellows? 
I»m  a  spokesman  for  all  left-over  fish. 
And  I'm  a  spokesman  for  all  left-over  poultry.. 

Yi/hat  a  gathering.     Left-over  vegetables,  meat.,  fish  and  poultry.  Pro- 
blem, children  for  every  cook.     You'll  all  have  to  think  up  some  pretty 
good  costumes  if  you're  going  to  win  favor  at  cur  dress-up  dinner. 
VEGETABLE:      Come  on»  Mr-.  Announcer,  give  us  a  chance-.    All  we  need  is  one  good  pub- 


FISH; 
POULTRY: 

AMOUNCER: 

x"^ISH: 

POULTRY: 

ANNOUNCER: 


ANNOUNCER 


lie  appearance  to  prove  to  every  cook  that  we  have  plenty  of  appeal  left, 
iifeybe  you're  right.  Vegetable.     But  even  if  the  cook  doesn't  throw  you 
foods  away.,  you'll  always  be  a  xvarmed  over  subject  to  her^".- 


VEGETABLE:     Not  necessarily/  Vjr  •  Announcer.    ¥v"e  leftovers  are  like  old  performers 

staging  a  comeback  v/ith  a  nei"  personality*. 
I\/ISAT:  We  meats  uphold  the  opinion  of  the  Vegetable.    We  dcn^t  need  to  be  just 

the  leavings  from  yesterda^-^s  dinner.    All  we  ask  is  a  nev;  role  for  our 

next  appearance* 

ANITCUNCER:     There's  something  to  v/hat  you  say,  Mr(s)  Meat.     I  must  adrndt    it's  often 
necessary  and  economical  to  buy  larger  cuts  of  meat  for  a  family  than  can 
be  used  at  one  m.er,  1.     But  iniat  are  you  going  to  wear  at  our  fancy  ball? 

MdAT:  All  1  need  is  some  nev;  trir;anings  and  I'll  have  all  the  glamour  of  the 

dsy  1  v*as  first  cooked. 

ANNOUNCER:     You  v;ere  pretty  expensive  to  begin  with^  Mr(s).  Meat. 

MEAT:  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  be  good  to  the  last  bite.     But  first  of 

all,  I  shouldn't  be  dried  out  before  I  m^ake  by  comieback.     I  should  go 
into  the  refrigerator  if  I  need  to  be  held  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

ANITCUNCER:    Even  at  that,  you  mxight  be  a  pretty  dry  nura.ber  reheated  for  our  party. 

MEAT:  Not  with  gravy  or  meat  stock  or  white  seuce  fixings.    ?fliy  I*m.  a  prize- 

winning  num.ber  as  a  Sheplierd^s  Pie. 

AMuUrTCER:     You  mean..* cubes  of  r:3at  in  gravy..... 

MEixT:  With  a  mashed  potato  crust.    A  o^iick  and  easy  change  of  costume ^ 

AMOUNCER:     You  sound  good  enough"    to  eat# 

MEiiTi  I  am*    -tind  believe  it  or  not.,.ltr:i  net  bad  as  hash  either. 

ANNOUNCER:     Oh,  I  go  for  good  hash  allright . .  .but  aren't  you  afraid  that  hash  role 

could  become  monotonous? 
li/lEAT:  Not  w'ith  a  little  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  cook.     Baked  hash 

served  on  toast  with  poached  egg  has  plenty  of  eye  and  tast  appeal. 
ANNOUNCSR.f     I  see  your  point*-,  .and  that  egg  would  stretch  out  the  meat  dish. 
MEAT:  And  ordinary  hash  becomes  extraordinary  when  its  used  as  stuffing  for 

baked  poppers  or  eggplant.-* 


VSGSTABIE:     Hot  necessarily,  IJ^  •  Announcer*    ¥ve  leftovers  are  like  old  performers 

staging  a  comeback  with  a  neiv  personality. 
1\/IEAT:  Yfe  meats  uphold  the  opinion  of  the  Vegetable.    We  don't  need  to  be  just 

the  leavings  from  yesterday's  dinner.    All  we  ask  is  a  new  role  for  our 

ne  ::t  a  ppe  a  ra  nee  • 

A*I-;ITCUNC-SR:     There's  something  to  what  you  say,  I^(s)  Meat»     I  must  adm.it    it's  often 
necessary  and  economical  to  buy  larger  cuts  of  meat  for  a  family  than  can 
be  used  at  one  m.eal.    But  what  are  you  going  to  wear  at  our  fancy  ball? 

MiiAT:  Ail  1  need  is  some  new  trimjnings  and  I'll  have  all  the  glamour  of  the 

day  I  was  first  cooked. 

AMCuilCEH:     You  v;ere  prett2/  expensive  to  begin  with,  Mr(s)«  Meat. 

IVSAT:  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  be  good  to  the  last  bite.     But  first  of 

all,  I  shouldn't  be  dri-3d  out  before  I  m^ake  by  comeback.     I  should  go 
into  the  refrigerator  if  I  need  to  be  held  from  one  day  to  the  next* 

Al^^ICUNCE-R :    Even  at  that,  you  might  be  a  pretty  dry  number  reheated  for  our  party. 

MEl/iT:  Not  with  gravy  or  meat  stock  or  white  sauce  fixings*     PJhy  I'm  a  prizes* 

winning  number  as  a  Sheplierd^s  Pie. 

Ai\!lluUl]CER:     You  me  an.,  •cubes  of  m-dat  in  gravy....* 

IvISAT:  With  a  mashed  potato  crust.    A  ouick  and  easy  change  of  costume^ 

AMWOUNCiiJR:  You  sound  good  enough'  to  eat •  ' 
l-/iSixT:  I  ami.    ixnd  believe  it  or  not.,  #  I'm  not  bad  as  hash  either. 

AHNOUNCER:     Oh,  I  go  for  good  hash  allright .  •  *but  aren't  you  afraid  that  hash  role 

could  become  monotonous? 
MEAT:  Not  with  a  little  imiagination  on  the  part  of  the  cook.     Baked  hash 

served  on  toast  with  poached  egg  has  plenty  of  eye  and  tast  appeal.. 
ANNOUNCER;     I  see  your  point*  *  .and  that  egg  would  stretch  out  the  meat  dish. 
MEAT:  And  ordinary  hash  becom.es  extraordinary  when  its  used  as  stuffing  for 

ba  ke  d  poppers  or  eggplant^ 


VBGEI/iBLE:    And  I've  a  sug£;estion  about  hash  with  raenbers  of  the  vegetable  family*- 
Just  bake  hash  in  a  ring»     Then  fill  the  center  with  cooked  vegetables 
I^AT:  Thanks  for  the  support.  Vegetable.     I  guess  we'd  be  tops  together  at  a 


FISK: 


fancy  dr^ss  ball». 

Hold  oni  Don't  you  fellov/s  vrcint  a  little  bit  of  competition  fromne? 
I*d  like  to  tell  v/hat  leftover  fish  can  v/ear  in  a  new  role»- 


Ai)IKiJUI^GER:     Go  ahead* 


FISH: 


Now  don't  sound  so  skepticalt^  We  fish  take  readily  to  flavorful  new 
guises  ♦ 


AM0UKC3K:     I  dcn't  kncv7»     Lots  of  cooks  are  stumped  v;hen  it  comes  to  using  left- 


over iish. 


FISH: 


Sure  ••..and  they  usually  chop  us  up  so  fine  a  person  can't  tell  what  he's 
eating.     People  want  to  be  able  to  identify  their  foods,  or  they  get  miad* 


Ain^^OUriCER:     How  do  you  suggest  a  change  then? 


FISH: 


AMCUNC3R 
FISH: 


AMCUNCER 


FISH: 


Cut  us  in  pieces  that  are  easily  dis tin£;uishable ♦     Then  people  v/ill 
know  what  they're  eating. 

But  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  leftover  fish. 

Just  remove  all  the  bones  and  skin... and  leave  in  as  large  pieces  as 
possible From  there  on  out,,  it's  variety  that  counts.  ■ 
You  sound  like  you  knew  tho  answers • 

Just  lock  at  the  possibilities .fish  souffle,  salad,  aspic. ..or  creamed 
fishl  • 


VEGETitELS:     Fron  a  vegetable  point  of  view  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  plenty 


of  variations  to  pla^;^  on  that  cream.ed  fish  theme.  ■- 


AlINOUNOSR :     You  don't  say*-., 

VEGETABLE:     Yes  I  dOt,,   You  can  combine  creamed  fish  with  peas,  or  you  can  put  the 

creamed  fish  in  a  deep  dish  to  hold  the  heat  and  top  it  with  minced  par' 
sley..    Or  you  can  make  a  fish  pie  vv'ith  creamed  fish  in  a  delicately 
browned  oru;.t  made  from  left-over  mashed  potatoes.  . 


FISH:  Thanks  for  the  support,  ray  vegetable  friend*     Creamed  fish  is  good  on 

toast  too,  or  combined  wi;*;^  rice  or  noodles... or  with  chopped  cooked  eggs> 
AM0UNC3R:     I  must  admit,  Mr(s)  Fish,  you^d  be  a  good  a  ddition  to  our  party. 
POULIT^Y:        Looks  like  IM  better  put  in  a  word  for  poultry. 

AFNOUHCSRs     Yes,  competition  for  prize -vanning  numbers  is  getting  Yvarmer.  ...♦or  should 
I  say  "reheated"* 

POuLTftYi        I'll  overlook  that  statement,  Mr.  Announcer.     But  IM  like  to  sQy  that  I 
cc.n  step  along  with  any  of  the  triiroiiings  Mr(s).  Fish  used.     I*d  also 
like  to  emiphasize  a  point  he  made. 

ANNOUNCER:     G-o  ahead, t this  being  a  repeat  performance  for  your  foods. 

POULIRY:        i'd  just  liks  toadvia^the  ocoka   who  dress  us  up  to  avoid  camouflage*  Polks 
get  suspicious  if  a  food  "comeback"  arrives  at  the  table  in  a  thick  dis- 
guise.   4-11  we  ask  is  a  new  role.  ..new  trimmings ..  .after  all  we're  de- 
licious in  our  own  right. 

ANNOUNCER:     You  felloivs  certainly  won  the  decision.    Ti/e'll  have  a  dress-up  dinner 
for  left-overs. 

VSGSTABLES:  Might  I  say  one  more  w'ord  for  we  left-over  vegetables? 
AKNCUNoSR:     Just  a  few. 

VEGETABLES:  Wien  you  have  left-over  vegetables  for  another  meal,  put  them  in  a  covered 
container  in  the  refrigerator  immediately.     Quick  refrigeration  prevents 
spoilage,,  drying,  and  loss  of  flavor.     The  cover  and  low  temperature  help 
prevent  loss  of  vitamins  too.    And  when  you  reheat  us,  heat  us  quickly  as 
possible  to  cut  dovm  thct  vitamin  loss.    We  vegetables  have  to  go  around 
considering  our  Vitamin  C. 

ANNOUNCER:     You  miean  the  vitamin  that  air  and  long  cooking  destroy. .  .-and  w^.ter  dis- 
solves? 


ft  . 


<  A 


VEGETABLE':     Yes,  that's  the  one*    Vitamin  C    is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  diet. 
So,  it's  better  to  cook  your  vegetables  fresh  each  meal  if  it  can  be 
arranged!    And  use  the  cocking  liquid,  too.    But  always  save  the  food 
value  in  left-over  vegetables  by  careful  storage* 

AHIOUHC-ER:    Woll,  thank  you  my  friends  fron  ye^sterday 's  dinner* 

FolkSj  there  are  many  more  appetizing  ways  to  use  leftovers  than  we 
have  time  to  tell  you  cn  our  Food  Makes  A  Difference  program*    One  thing 
is  cert'^  in* these  "ccmebacks"  are  a  challenge  to  the  cook^s  ingenuity* 
If  you  can  bring  the  family  around  to  liking  the  comebacks  better  than 
fney  did  the  original  dish. .  .that  »s  a  triur^ph.     Try  some  tricks  vdth 
tastv  sauces  t.  .the  ric:ht  amount  of  seasonings jand  the  skillful  use  of 
herbs ...  Ycu '« 11  find  that  you  have  som.e  prize  numbers  at  the  dress-up 
dinner  for  ioogs.     Listen  in  ar,ain  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of 


FOOD  IttAKSS  A  DIFFERi-'KCE .presented  by  Station 
your  (local,  county)  nutrition  ccmiTiittee. 


in  cooperation  v/ith 


I^JSIC: 


thsile  to  Em. 


•oOo-? 


"(An  exclusive  service  to  local  n^jtrition  comiidttees  in  cooperation ) 
(with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  program,  V;ar  Food  ) 
(Administration.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  GOMMITTEE  presents 


^ood  Make 


.3 


,  6i 


Differenc 


"RIBOFLAVIN" 

ANNOUNCER:    We  bring  you  now  FOOD  MICiS  A  DIFFERJiNCE 

MQSIC:  THSiaE  (10  seconds) 

ANNOUNCER:     Station  .♦,..in  coopers.tion  with  your  (loop;  1,-  county)  nutrition 

c  ornirdt  tee  •.  .presents  FOOD  LiiiKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  v\reekly  feature  oxi  food 
to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.     Today,  I've  asked  Mrs  » 
Brown  of  the  nutrition  con^iniittee  to  help  me  out  on  the  meaning  of  a  word 

BROfi^N:  I  also  brought  along  Ivirs.  Smith,   (title),  to  help  on  your  problem.,  (Ancr 

ANNOUNCER:     How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Smith? 


SMITH: 


I  hope  the  ansv/er  will  be  "Fine",  (announcer).  It  all  depends  on  that 
word  puzzler  of  yours* 


ANNOUNCER:    I'Yell,  I  won't  ktep  you  tvro  in  suspense.     The  word  I'm  ha^'-ing  difficulty 
with  is  "Riboflavin". 


BROW]}): 


And  vmy  is  it  such  a  problem,  (announcer)? 


ANNOUNCER:  Because  I  don't  knov;  what  it  means  J  And  I  hear  "riboflavin"  m.entioned  si 
many  tim.us.  You  know..*  in  ads  •••"Get  your  riboflavin  in  milk".  Or  may- 
be an  ad  for  enriched  broad  or  for  whole  grain  cereals  tells  me  the  same 


BROV/N: 


thing. 

That's  because  riboflavin  is  found  in  those  foods,  (announcer). 


AMOUNCER;     But  what  actually  is  riboflavin? 


SMITH: 


Well. ... .first,  it's  a  vitaminf 


ANNOUNCER;    I  se©...or  do  I?    Vitamins  Ijei^g  tho$e  miraolis  worker^  we  can't  see.. 


.  . '  '  ' 


BROWn):  Maybe  you're  more  familiar  with  the  vitaraih  letters  v/e  use  for  riboflav 

♦  Sometimes  v^e  call  it  Vitamin  B2,  sometimes  Vitamin  G. 

AM\TOUNCERi     Now  I  really  am  mixed  up.    Riboflavin  is  a  vitamdn  or  nutrient .but  I 

can't  see  it.     Sometimes  it*s  called  Vitamin  B2...then  again  it  might 

be  called  Vitamin  G. 
BROW:  You  mean  we  haven't  cleared  up  your  problem? 

AMOUN CER °.     Now  wait  a  m.inute  you  tv/c  don»t  get  off  quite  that  easily.     I  want- 
to  know  what  riboflavin  does.,  .why  I  need  to  think  about  it? 

SMITH:  It»s  a  mighty  important  vitamin. . .plays  a  part  in  the  chemical  process 

of  each  cell  of  the  body. 

ANIIOUNCER:     And  when  it  starts  to  work  what  happens? 

BROMT:  It  promotes  vigor. 

ANNOUNCER:     hhich  I'd  say  is  important  for  both  young  and  old. 

SMITH:  And  it  aids  in  preventing  digestive  disturbances f 

ANNOUNCER:     Good  thing  to  rem^ember,  I«d  say. 

SMITH:  And  it  even  helps  the  nervous  system.... 

BROM^];  So  you  won't  be  nervously  deprcsse«l. 

AI\iNOUNCER:     Sort  of  prevents  Blue  Mondays. 

BROl/siN:  If  you're  subject  to  Blue  Mondays  and  Gloomy  Tuesdays  or  Superstitious 

Fridays,  maybe  you  need  more  riboflavin,  (announcer). 
ANNOUNCER:     I*  11  get  my  riboflavin  if  I  feel  an  attack  of  gloom  coming  on. 
SMITH:  That  vitamin  also  increases  your  resistance  to  certain  infections. 

BROV/N:  And  riboflavin  even  holds  a  beauty  tip  for  you,  (announcer). 

ANNOUNCER:     Now  you're  talking  my  language. 

BRCYifN:  Riboflavin  helps  keep  your  hair  and  skin  in  good  condition. 

ANiviOTTNCSR:     You  mean  if  I  don't  get  enough  riboflavin  I  might  lose  my  hair? 
BROVv'N:  You  m.ight,»i.or  at  least  it  would  lose  the  nice  gloss. 

ANNOUNCER:    Since  I  donH  want  to  be  pcpless,  down  in  the  depths,  and  have  bair  and 
skin  trouibus,  you»d  better  tell  iftrhere  I  get  my  i^iboflavin. 


SJ-IITH:          You  already  named  some  of  the  food  sources  when  you  were  speaking  about 
*  advertisements »  from  milk,  enriched  bread  and  whole  e:rain  cereals* 

But  riboflavin  is  fairly  widely  distributed  in  our  foods* 
Bli'^W:         So  if  you  get  a  truly  good  diet.*. one  planned  on  the  Basic  Seven  Food 

chart  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  your  supply* 
AMOUNCER:  Why  all  the  present  emphasis  on  riboflavin  then? 
BROVi/II:  Because  as  a  nation  we  don't  get  enough  riboflavin  in  our  d^ets* 

SMITH:  And  it  should  be  easy  since  there  are  so  many  foocs  that  offer  riboflavii 
AMOUNCER:  Let*s  clear  them  all  up  vmiie  v-e 're  at  it» 

BRCtBI:  For  one  thing. * »a  quart  of  milk  each  day  for  children  will  go  a  long 

way  toward  the  riboflavin  quota* 
AMOUl^ICER:  Same  amount  for  adults? 

BRCra:  Two  or  better  three,  glasses  daily  is  a  good  quota  for  them* 

SMITH:  ?ve*re  stressing  mdlk  and  iidlk  products  because  they  are  such  a  good 

soui^ce  of  this  vitamin* 
BROTtfN:  And,  too,  milk  is  one  food  we  use  every  day. 

AMOUNCER:  ITeil,  how  about  some  of  the  other  sources  for  riboflavin? 
BROvVIJ:         Variety  meats.*,  such  as.  ••liver,  kidney  and  heart  are  the  very  richest 

of  all  foods  in  riboflavin* 
ANt'OUNCER:  I'fliat  about  other  meats? 

SKITH:  All  meat  contains  some  riboflavin,  but  the  variety  meats  have  more* 

And  dark  meat  is  richer  in  riboflavin  than  white.  Eggs  are  a  good  sourc 
too# 

AWIIOUNDER:  Looks  to  me  like  most  of  our  protein  foods... meat  and  milk  and  dairy 

products  give  us  this  vitamin. 
BROWIT:         That's  a  good  deduction.    Dry  or  fresh  beans  and  peas.,  .other  protein 

foods... also  have  Vitamdn  B2  or  riboflavin. 
SMITH:         And  we»r©  not  through  ye it 


AK2?(AjNCER:    Vfell,  yon  assured  me  that  I  had  quite  a  list  tc  choose  from. 

SlvillK:  Here's  another  suggestiori.     Cereals  are  fairly  good  sources.     The  ribo- 

flavin is  concentrated  mostly  in  the  germ  and  bran  portions  of  the  grain. 

AMHCUNCER:     Then  riboflavin  wouldn't  be  found  in  highly  refined  cereals? 

BROMI:  You're  right.    But  under  the  enrichm.ent  program,  bakers  are  putting  back 

into  bread  the  riboflavin  that  was  removed  in  the  milling  process. 
And  many  cereal  manufacturers  are  also  adding  Vitamin  B2  to  their  products 

SMITH:  And  for  a  final  source,  the  green  leafy  vegetables  help  us  too# 

BROWN:  Also  dried  brewer '  syeast.     This  by-product  fromi  the  brewing  industry  is 

one  of  our  richest  sources  of  Vitamin  B2. 

ANN0UNC3R:     You  certainly  have  lined  up  a  lot  of  foods  with  riboflavin. 

BROT'j]\l:  Yfell  you  can  see  if  we  eat  ^iust  some  of  these  foods  every  day  along  v^ith 

our  milk  quota,  we  v^on't  be  troubled  by  any  lack  of  riboflavin. 

ANNOUNOIR :    Vlhy  the  stress  on  every  day? 

BRCliW:  Because  our  body  can't  store  riboflavin  in  very  large  am.ounts .  Since 

there's  no  reserve  supply  to  fall  back  on,  we  should  get  our  riboflavin 
from,  som-e  food  every  day. 

Alvj>;CUKCER :     By  the  way  is  Vitamin  B2  one  of  these  vitamins  that  disappears  in  cooking 
water  or  by  exposure  tc  air? 

SMITIi:  Not  as  easily  as  Vitam.in  Bl  or  Vitamin  C.    Riboflavin's  worst  foe  is  light 

AMOUNCER:    tou  mean  if  I  leave  my  bottle  of  milk  out  in  the  sun  light,  I  lose  ribo- 
flavin. 

SMITH:  Y  es... almost  one  half  of  the  riboflavin  can  be  lost  from,  the  milk  if  the 

glass  bottle  stands  in  the  sunlight  for  as  long  as  2  hours » 

BROiri'I:  And  if  your  bottle  of  milk  stands  out  all  day,  then  up  to  80  percent  of 

the  riboflavin  is  lost. 

ANIIjUNCSR:     I  see  it's  important  to  ^t  that  bottle  back  into  the  refrigerator. 
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BROW:  And  if  your  milk  is  delivered  to  you,  you  should  bring  it  in  immediately, 

or  if  that  isn't  possible,  a  covered  box  for  the  bottles  may  be  the  answer 
SI.IITH:  Light  is  such  a  foe  of  riboflavin,  (announcer)  that  all  scientific  tests 

with  it  must  be  made  in  a  darkened  laborntoryf 
BROW:  Now,  (announcer)  I  think  it's  time  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  r .  .just  to 

see  what  you  now  know  about  riboflavin. 
AMOUMCER ;    Yjell. I've  certainly  got  a  lot  of  odd  facts  on  it  running  around  in  my 

head^ 

SMI 'Hi:  First... what  happens  if  you  don't  get  enout,h    of  this  vitamin? 

AMOL'jMCER:    Gee... I  lose  my  hair  m.aybe..«get  downcas t---or  weak... don't  digest  my  food 
■  right. 

BRCM:  And  in  what  foods  do  you  find  this  vitamin— riboflavin? 

AMMCUNCER :     In  mi ik ...... 

BRO'A^;  Good.. ♦milk  and  milk  products  are  excellent  sources* 

ANilOOi^'CER:    Oh  ye's<..in  variety  meats,  lean  meat,  green  leafy  vegetables. » dried  beans 
and  peas. 

» 

SMITH:  Don't  forget  enriched  or  ^vhole  grain  cereals  and  bread  and  brewer's  yeasty 

BR01'';N:  Here's  your  last  question,  (announcer). 

ANNOUNCER:    .Make  it  easy  please. 

BRGH\T:  Have  we  helped  clear  up  the  meaning  of  riboflavin  for  you? 

ANNOUNCER:     Yes  indeod. . .  .and  thank  yow  Yjrs*  Brovm  and  Ivlrs.  Smith  for  telling  us 

about  riboflavin.     Listen  in  again  next  v/eek  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD 
lliAl^S  A  DIFFERENCE. .  .presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

MQSIC:  TuElT,  TO  END. 

-oOo- 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation ) 
(vifith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Pro  gr  a  mi,  Uar  Food  Admiinistra- ) 
(ticn.  ; 
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ANlxTCUlTCER: 


We  bring    you  nov.,,.,FOOP  Ki/xKSS  A  DIFFEREi\^CS. 
TEEMS  (10  ssconds) 

Station    ♦••ii^  cooperation  vvith  your  (local, 

county)  nutrition  c^nrnmittee, ,  .presents     .FOOD  ii/ S  A 
LIEFSi^CS,  a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  h.elp  you  feed 
your  family  vjisely  and  well.    We  take  you  now    to  the 
grocery  store,  corner  Main  and  Fifth  Streets,  Hometovm,  U.S. A, 
It's  early  in  the  morning,  and  here's  Mrs,  Maloney  ' 
talking  to  her  neighbor  Mrs.  Allen  as  they're  doing  their 
regular  mid-week  shopping. 
MRS.  LIAL^TSY:    Look  at  this  spinach,  Mrs,  Allen,  It's  so  nice  and  fresh,., 

must  have  just  come    in  this  morning, 
MRS.  ALLKi:-;:        (DISn^T TERES TEDLY)  Yes,  I  suppose  it  did, 
MRS.  MA.LONEY:     I  think  I'll  t-  ::e  bv;o  pounds, .  .that  should  do  for  our 

family.  You  know,  Mrs.  Allen,  spinach  is  our  favorite 
vegetable  now,,, and  I  alvjays  get  it  when  it's  so  green 
and  clean  and  crisp  looking. 


IvIRS,  ALLEN:        That*  s  funny... my  husband  and  ny  little  Bobby  don't  like 

it  at  all.    In  fact,  Bobby  won't  eat  any  dark  green  leafy 
vegetable.    We  have  such  a  tussle  every  time  I  serve 
greens,  that  I've  just  given  it  up. 

ms.  mLCIvTEY:  Really? 

I^IRS.  AILSlnI;       Honestly. just  takes  too  much  out  of  is»  trying  to  make 

him  eat  greens, 

}J[BS,  IviA-LONSY:    Do  you  mean  you  don't  serve  any  greens  at  all? 

i£RS.  ALLEaT:        Well,  practically  never,    I  know  I  should. ..I  try  every 

once  in  a  while but  it's  just  the  same  thing  all  over 
again. 

l!iBS.  J/IALOHEY:     That  sounds  like  the  trouble  I  used  to  have.  Spinach 

wasn't  popular  in  our  family  either, , .until  I  discovered 
how  to  wash  it  and  cook  it  the  right  way^    Now  we  have 
spinach  that's  green  and  tastes  delicious, 

¥lBS,  ALLEN:        I  never  seem  to  get  all  the  dirt  out,  t©  begin  with. 

And  frankly,  Mrs,  llaloney,  I'm  not  keen  on  the  way  my 
spinach  tastes  either, 

LIRS.  LlALOiMEY:     Cleaning  spinach  is  easy  once  you  know  how.    I  always  wash 

spinach  just  before  I  use  it.    And  I  use  just  as  many 
waters  as  I  need  to  get  my  spinach  really  clean, 

IviRS,  ALLEN:       No  m.atter  how  manl'"    times  I  v;ash  it,,, I  never  seem  t«  be 

able  ta  get  it  clean.    What  do  you  do?    Do    you  let  it  soak 

YiBS*  LiALONEY:     Oh  nol  You  lose  vitar/iins  and  minerals  if  you  do  ti^at. 

The  trick  is  to  lift  the  spinach  out  of  the  water ,. ,don» t 
pour  the  water  off  the  spinach. 
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IvIRS.  ALLEI^:       You  lift  out  the  spinach. ,  ,v:hy  do  you  do  that? 

JiElS,  MLOI^TSY:     It  gives  the  dirt  every  chance  to  settle  to  %he  bottom  of 

your  pan  or  sink.    You  see,  if  you  just  pour  the  water  off 
the  spinach,  some  of  the  grit  and  sand  can  get  right  back 
on  the  leaves. 

InRS*  ALLEN:        I  see  what  you  nean.,.and  1^11  pay  nore  attention  to  how  I 

wash  ny  spinach.    But  how  on  earth  do  you  keep  spinach 
green,  Mrs.  Malo.iey?    Mine  comes  out  dark... and  kind  9 f  raushy, 

MRS,  MALSmSY:     (REFLECTING)    Well,  perhaps  you  cook  it  too  long. 

IICRS,  .-JLEN :        Maybe... How  long  do  you  cook  it? 

IIRS,  I^IALONEY:     I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story,    I  use  as  little  water  as 

possible,  and  I  have  it  boiling  and  salted  before  I  put 
the  spinach  in.    As  a  natter  of  fact,  I  often  don*t  use  any 
extra  water,  if  enough  water  clings  to  the  leaves  after 
7;ashing  , 

I  must  remember  that. 

liien  I  put  the  spinach  in  the  pan,, .cover  it.## 
So  it'll  cook  r.:or3  quickly. 

That's  right.    Then  I  cook  it  until  it's  barely  tender. 
And  how  do  you  season  it,  Mrs,  Maloney?    Just  salt  and 
pepper? 

MRS.  I^vHALOlNlEY Mum  humm.    And  some  meat  drippings  or  other  fat.  And 

you  know  vjhat's  nice  with  greens?*.  .Chopped  parsley  or  chives. 


MRS,  ALLEN: 
ims.  MALONEY 
ms.  ALLEN: 
MRS.  mLQNEY; 
>  AILSIT: 


MIIS.  ALLEN: 


Add  them  just   before  serving  time. 

That  does  sound  good.  It  would  give  a  little  different 
flavor  to  the  grens,  wouldn't  it? 


MRS,  i\'IA.LONEY:     Indeed  it  does.    But  you  khow,  Mrs.  Allen,  there    eire  other 


MRS.  ALLEN: 


good  vjays  to  fix  greens, 

YJell,  I'll  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  all  the  ways  you  can 
think  of,  because  variety  really  helps. 


IVIRS.  IviaLOKSY:     I  certainly  agree  with  you  there.    Let's     S3e,  you  can 

chop  up  raw  spinach  for  a  salad.    Then  there's  crnamed 
spinach  with  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg  to  garnish.  And 
wilted  spinach, 

ivIRS.  ALLEN:       You've  certainly  named  enough  ways  to  cook  it.    I  wonder 

if  I  could  pan  fry  it.  . 
ims.  MALaiSY:    You  certainly  could.  ^ 
MBS,  ALliEN         I  like  to  pan  fry  iny  cabbage.     It's  such  a    guick  and  easy 

top~of -stove  way.    Both  Bobby  and  his  father  love  panned 


MRS.  IJl^LOimY 


cabbage  too,  •  • 

I  bet  they  do^  Mrs.  Allen,    But  turn  about  is  fair  play. 
So  why  don't  you  tell  me  how  you  pan  cabbage,    I've  never 
tried  it  imich,  but  I'm  interested.    I  know  it  saves  food 
values  because  the  vegetables  are  cooked  and  served  in 
their    own  juices. 

MRS,  ALLEN:        That's  right,    I  r.iolt  just  enough  fat  in  a  heavy  flat  pan 

to  season  the  vegetables.    That's  about  two-tablespoons 
of  neat  drippings  to  a  quart  of  vegetables. 

WvBm  IvIALONEY:     TiJO  tablespoons.,,,. 

MBS,  ALIEN:       Yes, then  I  add  t^e  shredded  cabbage,    -i^'ext,  I  cover  the 

pan  to  hold  in  the  steam. 


t. 


I 


•  H'lA-LONSY:      Tlien  you  cook  the  cabbage  slowly  until  it«s  tender,  I 


MRS.  ALIEN: 


suppose. 

Tender.,. but  not  ixisl^y.  Can't  understand  why  I  never 
thought  of  cooking  greens  this  same  wa/. 


liRS.  IJiLONY:       Do  you  stir  the  cabbage  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  pan? 

IvlRS,  ALLEN:         Yes,  nov\r  and  then. 

X.IRS.  I/ALOI^Y:      What  seasoning  do  you  use? 


MRS,  ALLEN: 


liBS.-  SlaLONEY: 


Just  salt  and  pepper,  as  a  rtile* 

I  should  think  a  little  chopped  oni»n  would  add  to  the  flavor. 


Lit^.  iiLIEN:         Yes,  or  bits  of  leftover  meat  are  good  seasoners, 
ICRS.  I.ALONSY:      I  must  try  that.    I  appreciate  your  tip  on  panning  cabbage, 
LIRS,  i-iLLEN:         And  I  canH  thank  you  enough  for  teliLing  me  how  to  cook 

greens  correctly.    It  all  sounds  so  easy. 


i-IRS.  IvIALONSY; 


It  is. 


?IRS.  ioLLEN:  I  We  really  been  concerned  because  I  haven*  t  been  serving 

greens.    Naturally  I  loiow  they're  good  for  you. 


IvIRS.  rALOMY:      Yes,  they're  especially  good  for  Vitamin  A  and  iron,  you 

know,.  -  .  , 

TiRS,  ALLEN:         Vitamin  A  is  the  one  they  call  the  "blackout"  vitamin, 

isn't  it? 

MRS.  L.A.LOr]SY:      Because  it  helps  prevent  night  blindness.    'That's  pretty 

serious, 

lilBS*  ATJiEN:         Another  thing. ,, my  Bobby  caiiie  home  from  school  the  other 

day,  and  told  me  he  learned  that  Vitamin  A  iiclps  make 
him  grow,,, and  sr^-iething  about  keeping  the  skin  in  good 
healthy  condition,  too. 


It 


I 
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:  j\LOrJEY: 


He  cort. 


a  inly  learrxed  his  lesson  well 


•  •  •  • 


to  remember  all  of 


that.    Vitamin  A  builds  general  resistance,  too.  But 


gracious,  here 


e've  been  talS:ing  so  long 


•  •  •  * 


LIRS.  ALLEN: 


VJell  I^m  certainly  glad  we  did.    But  I  guess  we  had 


better  hurry,  I  vjant  to  fix  spinach  for  Bobby*  s  lunch 
right  away , , ,  (f;J)E  )  I  *  d  b  e tt  er  buy  some , ,  ,  , 


grocery  store,  each  carrjdng  a  b§.g  of  spinach.     That  means  ? 
two  more  families  will  have  a  good  quota  of  Vitamin  A  with 
some  other  vitamins  and  iron,. .by  including  a  dark  green 
leafy  vegetable    in  one  of  today* s  meals,    It^s  what  we 
eat  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  counts,,, a  balanced 
diet,  the  nut:  itic"ists  call  it.    The  YJar  Food  Administra*< 
tion*s  Basic  Seven  Food  G-uide  helps  you  choose  food  that 
will  make  up  this  well-rounded  diet.    Foods  within  the 
same  group  sort  of  take  the  place  of  each  other.  Spinach 
for  instance,  a  G-roup  One  Vegetable,  can  be  replaced 
another  day  by  some  other  kind  of  greens  or  by  a  yellow 
vegetable ,, ,all  high  in  Vitamin  A  value.    In  planning 
your  three  meals  every  day,  try  to  use  at  least  one 
serving  of  som.e  food  from  each  of  the  seven  groups.  If 
you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  National  vJartime  Nutrition 
Guide  which  lists  the  Basic  Seven,  just  write  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  vJar  Food  Administration,  VJashington,  23,D.C, 
That's  the  National  wartime  Nutrition  Guide  from  the 


AI^INOUNGER: 


And  so,  friends,  lirs 


.  iJaloney  and  Mrs,  Allen  leave  the 


{ 


Office  of  Info  ■-■^-'.on,  War  Food  Administration,  Washington, 
25,  D.C.    Listen  in  again  next  week  tc  another  broadcast 

of  FOOD  r^-dW  A  DIFEERENCS  presented  by  Station  

in  cooperation  with  your  liocal,  county)  nutrition 

committee.  ,  Todr.y,   played  Mrs.  I.Ialoney ,  and 

  was  I.irs.  Allen, 

tke:.3  to  EKI). 

*Q* 

(  ^  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  ) 
(  cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ) 
(  Program,  VJar  Food  .-administration.   ) 
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ANMOLi\[C^: 


akes  a  Difference 


in  eooparation  vfffti  ^ 


"TH^  S^I^T  SITUATIOrr 
bring  you  now  FOOD  ICAK^S  A  DIFF^^TCZ;;  ^%On 

TK^T^  (10  seconds) 

Station   ...in  cooperation  xvith  your  (local,  county)  nutritior 


coxnriittee. . .  ^^resents , .  .FOOD  /IaF^"^S 


vjeekly  feature 


on  lood  to  help  you  feed  your  fainiiy  --isely  ana  ^vell.  And 


here^s  lirs. 


(iheiribcr  of  nutrition  corruriittee,  home 


econi^nico  teach-^r,  or  food  consultant).     She  ha.s  some  nev^s  on 

sugar  and  su^:ar  alternates .    :^ight_,  La^s.  ? 

Yes,  ( an  lounc'^r ) .     i.ith  the  accent  on  the    'altern;:_tes  \  . . 
since  ive  have  to  fi/^ure  out  ways  of  stretching  oui^  sugar,  these 
days . 

Does  t]:at  letter  in  your  hand  have  a  bearin.g  on  the  sugai"  storv? 
You  looK  ready  to  read  us  soi-iethins",- 


:iFMBT^ : 


This  letter  cajae  to  ^ae  fron  a  friend  ■vho  ■'■vas  visiting  in 

Louisiana  some  iaohths  ago, 

I  catch  on ...  Louisiana  means  sugar  cane... 

There's  a  lot  of  it  r-rovm  tiiere,   (announcer).     But  I  really 
broucTht  this  letter  alon™  because    mv  friend  v/rote  about 
sorghuiii. 

0h..,^.7ell,  sorghum* s  related  to  surar  cane.     So  I  suppose 
you* re  gradually  leadinc^  iie  to  the  fact  that  sorghum  can  be 
used  as  ari  alternate  for  sugar. 
That's  the  idea. 


AIJMOlUv^C^ : 


But  sorghuia  is  used  chiefly  in  the  South,  isn't  if 


-2^ 


Yes... and  a  lot  of  loilis  in  the  Middle  './est  kno^^'  it^s  value 
too.    My  friend  -v-.Tote  from  Louisiana  that  many  families  in  the 
South  raise  their  o::n  sorghura  crop.     They  even  take  their 
sorghum  to  a  local  mill  and  help  make  the  family  supply  of 


ANNOUNCliE 


ANNOUMC^il: 


sor^-^num  s^Tup. 

That^s  certainly  something.  .  .makin?"  your  o-:n  s^rrup. 

Do  you  T'Vant  to  hear  about  the  mill  my  friend  visited  in 

Louisiana? 

Certainly, 


L,  it  T^;as  the  only  one  in  a  siuall  com;.iunity^  and  she 


AMOUNCER 


visited  it  ^:ith  a  family  v^ho  vjent  zo  make  their  sordium  sirup. 

She  watched  them  help  the  miiller  leeo  the  lon:7  smooth  stalks  of 

sorgham  through  the  -grinder ..  .really  tv;o  big  rollers. 

Just  the  stalks?    'That  about  tlie  sor??hum  leaves? 

The  leaves  are  stripped  off  t-he  sorghujn  before  the  stallrs  are 

cut  in  the  field. 

Vrhat  kind  of  por/er  did  they  use  to  turn  the  grinder? 

At  this  particular  mill,  a  very  capable  lookinc  mule  v/as 

hitched  to  a  lon.q  pole  that  '.vas  attached  to  the  grinder. 


AMOTMCT^: 


-rt-nd  I  suppose  that  mule  wal.ked  round  and  round  the  mill  and 
the  rollers  turned. 

Sounds  like  you  must  have  read  my  friend's  letter  because  that^s 


ANNOUNCER ; 
llE!i!BER : 


ANNOUNCE : 


just  what  the  m.ule  did. 

And  the  rollers  crushed  out  the  juice? 

Yes.. the  sorghum  juice  i^hich  is  pale  green  in  color,  ran  off 
into  a  container. 

Pale  2reen...but  sorp-hum  is  dark  brovm. 


ivPillffi^^l:        After  its  boiled.     That  juice  -hen  it  carrie  froiT.  the  grinder  was 

carried  over  to  a  Ion??,  shallow  vat  near  the  niill  and  boiled, 
ANNOUNCE:  Does  the  vat  look  like  a  big  kettle? 

14^.©^:        No;    ilore  like  a  drinking  trough ^  with  many  partitions.  There  is 

fire  under  the  xnole  vat.    And  the  juice  is  ladled  fron  one 

partition  to  the  next  as  the  sirup  th.ickGns. 
ANNObT^ICTl :  I  see... in  each  space  the  sirup  is  boiled  for  a  certain  tine  until 

its  ready  for  the  next  section,' 
lfE}>I3^R:        Yes... all  along  the  vat  the  sirup  is  bubbling  and  getting  thicker 

and  at  the  end  of  tiie  vat  is  cou.es  out  rich  brovjn  and  thick, 
AI^INOUNC"^:  And  then  e^ch  faniil^^  collects  its  sirup  and  has  a  supply  for  use 

all  throug-h  the  yeai". 
i lEl^'IB'ZR :        That^s  right.     The  sorgh'arn  is  put  in  gallon  tins  anc.  kept  sealed 

until  the  fajrdly  is  ready  to  use  it. 
ANIIOUIIC^R :  Molasses    '-^  very  si.:iilar  to  sorghuin  isn't  it? 

!'r^'-L3~^R:        Lots  of  peo-le  think  so.     Only  .iiolasces  comes  fro;i  sui?ar.  cane  and 

is  usually  a  little  thinner  ^nd  lijrhter  in  color.  And  it  sweeter 
than  sordiUiTi 

AMOUNC^H:  But  these  two  sirups  can  be  used  for  the  sa  le  purpose  can't  they? 
AC^l'IB"^:        Yes... .in  ?in.?^er  cookies  and  stinger  bread,     ^^nd  they're  fine  for 

baked  beans,  candied  s^-eetpotatoes  or  bread  puddings ,.. or  in 

popcorn  balls . 

AM.IOUilC^:  I  certainly  -o  for  no  lasses  cookies  and  gingerbread. 

MEivS^R:        And  when  you  do  you're  savin-^  sugar.    Of  course  nola  .ses  and  sorc'hu; 

are  less  concentrated  than  naple  sugar  or  honey... or  sugc.r  itself. 


! 


ANI^OUHCIIl: 


MEMBER 


AN'^OUNC^: 


ANKODNCKR: 


ANNO"  KC"^: 


ANNOUNCE: 


That's  all  right...  just  so  long  as  thej^  satisfy  riy  sv/eet  tootxh. 
And  molasses  anc;  sorghu-'ii  are  especially  good  sweets  to  wori"  into 
our  iiieals  because  the:'  suppl.''  iron  ■'-vhich  is  n:;edec;  oy  the  blood. 
I  guess  we  can  also  satisfy  our  -craving  for  sweets  by  using  hone:' 
and  maple  si*rup. 

Two  very  iincortant  sweets,     "^nd  then  there  are  sirups  that  are  a 
blend  of  corn  idid  cane. 

And  ■^■'hat  aoouc  the  food  valueof  these  siveetners. 
The^''  too  are  energy  foods.     T-:ey're  farther  dov^n  the  line  than 
molasses  in  mineral  content.     But  hon^  has  so/ie  of  the  3  vitamins. 
But  can  we  use  all  of  these  sugar  alternates  exactly  the  way  vve 
use  sugar?    I  mean  for  sweetening  fruits  or  cereals ....  on  pancakes 
and  waffles... or  in  beverages? 

Yes ...  there  *  s  many  a  tine  'hen  hoi:iey.  a  sirup  or  molasses  can 
be  used  as  ail  ^r  part  of  the  sweet  stuff.     The  different  sweets 
have  pleasing  differences  in  flavor^  and  they  vary  in  sugar  content 
and  consistency  

I  see... and  I  imagine  there_ are  problems  in  cooking  with  these 
sirups. 

No  trouDlesome  problems  if  you  just  remember  that  since  sirups 
contain  water  you  have  to  make  some  chan -es  in  your  recipes  for 
baked  products. 

V'ell  I*d  hate  to  figure  out  the  differences.    Siiiiplest  thing  would 
be  just  to  get  a  recipe  that  actually  called  for  honey  or  ■  molass-es 
or  -2Jioi:her  of  these  sugar  replacers . .  .  that  wa;-  the  differences 
would  be  ail  figured  out  for  me. 

You're  right ,  but  the  rules  for  changing  over  aren't  too  difficult. 
All  ri.?ht .  .  .hovv  about  a  few  tips  v.'hen  I  substitute  hone  for  sugar. 
Just  use  cup  for  cup.     But  then  use  only  one-half  the  quantity  of ■ 
liquid, .. .like  milk..,. that  the  recipe  calls  for. 


-5- 


ANI'O l!T-JC;^c :  I  see  becauso  of  the  ^A^ater  content  in  honey,. 

M^'iB"^:  --^nd  it^s  '.dse  to  keep  the  oven  noderste  sines  iiixtiires  -iiade 

v»'ith  honey  brown  very  easily,    iind  hij;rh  temperature  can  change 

the  flavor  of  honey. 
ANNOUMCTiR:  vcll^  can  sorghuni  or  molasses,  replace  sugar  in  a  recipe 

measure  for  j-neasure? 
LrTlviB^:  They  certainly  can.     But  here  also  you  nust  reduce  the  liquid. 

This  tirae  only  a  third  though. 
.-iN':TOUr JC"!H :  •  Hovf  about  the  other  ingredients  ...  do  thej^  stay  the  sc?jne? 

ini-'B^:  '•'•here  is  a  chanr-'e  in  the  amount  of  baking  povvder.    Use  a 

half  teaspoon  of  soda  for  ev'^ry  cup  of  molasses  or  sorghuju. 

This  combination  has  a  leavening  power  that*s  equal  to  tVw'O 

teaspoons  of  baking  poivdrjr, 
AN^^DUNC'^R :  You  know,  Vrs,  ,  we've  talked  a  bit  about 

sugar  alternates.    But  I  have  sorae  suggestions  on  actually 

savin sugar  itself. 
lf>2";3~:R:         \       Go  right  ahead,   (announcer)  we*re  out  to  save  sug.ar  here. 
M'C"!UNC^:  V.'ell,  I  al-vvays  give  my  coffee  an  extra  stir  to  be  sure  the 

sugar  in  the  cup  is  dissolved. 
L'^c^-S'TR:  That*s  a  very  good  point  being  s^jre  the  sugar  -ve  use  in 

beverages  and  other  food  is  coiru-letely  dissolved 
ANNOUNC^w :  And  in  our  house  tve  save  the  sirup  from  canned  fruit  to  swe.ten 

other  fruit, 

irnivIB'^:  Good.    Fruit  sirup  can  also  be  used  in  sauces  for  puddings  or  in 

0 

beverages. 

AI^-CUNC^:  And  I  think  too  if  you  serve  cooked  foods  hot  you  enjoy  their 

fullest  flavor  and  s-.veetness. 


• 


1 


W^B'^i:  You^re  certainly  hoipin^r  ms  here,  (announcai*)  *    ^..d  did  you 

know  that  a  pinch  of  salt  develcps  flavor  and  .ciakes  food  seem 
sweeter? 

ANIOU-C^R:  Another  score  for  you.    You  kno'v  v;hile  we're  stretching  our 

supply  of  suf^ar  at  homo  we're  assuiing  our  armed  forces  of  all 
the5^  need. 

I'.r3/IBTI:  And  we're  still  pretty  lucky  too,  (announcer),    v^e'rc  getting 

more  sv/eets  than  any  other  country  at  war. 

AJ^mOUMC":R:  v'ell  thank  '.^ou  Hrs.  _for  your  pointers 

on  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  sugar  ■'■/e  have.    Listen  in  again 

next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  ^UKvS  a  DIF-^^NC^  

presented  by  Station   ^in  cooperation  with  your 

(local,  countjO  nutrition  comiV.ittee . 

I^SIC:  THSliE  TO  ^ND. 


(aa  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coiTimittees  in  coopjration  ) 
(with  the  State  and  iMational  Nutrition  Program,  War  Food  Administr-) 

(ation  ) 

(  ^  ^ 


RRS-41-1945 


OUR  NUTRLTiOM  COMIilTTEE  pr«««nt8 


akes 


in  eQiop«rQtion  «9ifH 


iierence 


,SOUPS  THE  VJORLD  AH)L^ID 


AMFOUNCSR; 
mSlG: 


1st  IliSMBSR; 


MNOUIm^CER: 


ye  bring  ycu  now.., FOOD  mj^S  A  DIFFERENCE. 

IHEJ.'IE  (10  seconds) 

Station   in  cooperatica    with  your  (local,  county) 

nutritioti  corj-aittee  presents, . .FOOD  IvlAKSS  A  DIFFERENCE, 
a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family 
Tdsely  and  well.    Today  our  subject  is  soup.    VJhen  I 


learned  that  Mrs. 


and  Mrs. 


,  members 


of  our 


Nutrition  Committee  were  going  to  talk 


about  soup  I  couldn't  imagine  vjhy  there' d  be  any  discussion 
about  this  subject.    To  me,  soup  is  soupl 
Why,     (/umouncer)     ,  what  do  you  mean,  soup  is  soup? 
Well,  itt s  just  a  lot  of  vegetables  cooked  together  in  a 
kettle,    I  remember  my  mother  used  to  cut  up  several 
leftover  vegetables,  season  them  with  some  kind  ^  meat^ 
and  serve  us  huge  bowls  of  steaming  hot  soup  f^r  supper. 
There's  nothing  to  making  soup. 


C  1 


—  2  — 

1st  LIE^IBER:        That's  v;here  you're  wrong.    And  there  are  thousands  of 

people  who  have  the  same  mistaken  idea  as  you  have.  The 
trouble  is  that  you  forget  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 


2nd 


ANNOUNCER 


2nd  llSIffiER: 


AI-INOmCER: 
1st  LIELIBER: 
2nd  L'lEMBER: 


soup.    Isn't  that  right 


It  surely  is.    When  the  word  soup  is  mentioned,  too  many 
people  think  only  of  one  kind  they've  known    aid  forget  that 
there  are  many  other  kinds. 
Okay,    I  stand  corrected. 

Let' s  prove  to    (announcer)     that  soups  are  eaten  in 
hundreds  of  different  forms  all  over  the  world. 
Okay,  I'll  hop  on  my  magic  carpet  and  go  anywhere  you  say. 
Let  me  get  out  my  globe  and  see  where  to  make  the  first  stop, 
I»m  from  the  school  of  thought  that  you  should  see  America 
first  so  let's  start  in  the  good  old  U.S,A, 


1st  1/IEMBEH:        Let's  begin  in  New  England,    Our  Pilgrim  f  orefarthers  who 

landed  on  the  rocky  New  England  shores  left  us  some  g'^od 
ideas  abotit  soup.    Don't  tell  m.e  that  you^ve  missed  having 
good  old  New  England  clam  chowder  I 

2nd  L'lIEl^ER:        You  know,  those  chowders  aren't  always  made  of  clams,  I've 

eaten  some  delicious  bowls  of  chowder  made  from  haddock,  cod, 
and  other  fish.    In  fact , lobsters  are  sometimes  used,  although 
they're  usually  considered  a  favorite  entree* 


ANNOUNCER: 


Vyfell  ladies,  I've  eaten  clam  chowder,    I  guess  I  never  con- 
sidered it  as  a  soup.    By  the  vjay,  what  other  ingredients 
go  into  fish  chowder? 


2nd  LEIffiER:        I  think  homemakers  throughout  the  country  vary  the  original 

recipe  according  to  their  particular  likes  and  dislikes. 
So  let's  slpv;  dowi  our  carpet  and  see  v^hat    one  New  England 
Homemaker  uses  in  her  chowder. .  .Her  fish  chowder  is  sort 
ef  a  one  dish  dinner.    In  addition  to  the  fish,  she  in- 
cludes potatoes,  usually  some  onions,  and  milk  in  the 
chowder e .. .The  family  may  have  this  as  the  main  dish  for 
dinner  and  then  save  the  meat  supply  for  another  meal, 

1st  ICEIfflSR:        Shall  we  travel  down  the  coast  and  see  some    other  kinds  of 

soup? 

2nd  IvIEIviBSR:        All  right.    Let's  take  a  peek  at  the  nation's  capitol  and 


MNOmCER; 


see  what  kind  of  soup  they're  eating, 

That  looks  like  bean  soup  that  the  waiter  is  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Are  my  eyes  deceiving  me? 


1st  IvIEI'jIBER:        Indeed  not.    The  chef  there  has  been  making  it  for  years* 

In  fact,  it*  3  one  of  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Congressmen. 
2nd  MSivIB.ER:        Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  20  gallons  of  bean  soup  made 


AMITOLINCER: 


1st  MS^'IBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


and  eaten  in  this  one  dining  room,  during  the  day, 
I  never  realized  that  bean  soup  was  so  popular,.    Say,  we're 
dom  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  now,    I  bet  they  have  some 
interesting  kinds  of  soup  below  here^ 

They  surely  do,    Lef^s  stop  our  magic  carpet  for  a  v^hile  in 
Virginia,  so  I  can  show  you  a  really  good  kind  of  soup.  Tbe 
people  in  this  mrt  of  the  co^ontry  call  it  Brunswick  stew. 
That's  really  a  nevj  one  on  me.    I've  eaten  clam  chowder  and 
-also  navy  bean  soup  but  I  never  even  heard  of  this  Brunswick 
stew.    Why  do  you  mention  it  in.  a  discussion  of  soup? 


u 


2rLd  J/iEIffiER: 


BccauBe  it's  a  thick  soup.    Sort  of  half  way  between  soup 
and  stew,    V^hy  don^t  you  look  closely  andsee  what  that 
Southern  honiemaker  is  putting  in  it? 

Why  it's  chicken.  She's  making  it  of  chicken,  canned  tomatoes, 
corn,  and  liroa  beans.    Say,  that  looks  wonderful,  I»d  like 
to  stop  here  and  sample  the  stew  when  it's  done, 
2nd  IIEMBER:       Afraid  -/je  don't  have  time  for  any  sampling  if  we're  going  to 


ANNOUNCER: 


1st  LCSLIBSR: 
^kNNOUlNlCER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


1st  IvIEl/IBSR; 


AI.T^OL^^CSR: 
2nd  ]\ai3ER: 


1st  MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


show  you  soups  around  the  world. 
Our  next  stop  is  New  Orleans, 

That  should  be  interesting.  Even  I've  heard  about  those  famous 
French  dishes. 


1st  IvEIvffiSR:       As  you're  interested  in  French  food,  let's  make  our  next 

imaginary  stop  in  this  quaint  French  restaurant,    I  bet 
they  have  the  kind  of  food  that  melts  in  your  mouth. 


Judging  by  the  menu,  a  favorite  food  seems  to  be  Gumbo  soup, 

-T-     -    -     .  • 

Yes,  and  Gumbo  soups  of  New  Orleans  are  famous  for  their 
use  of  "file"  to  give  smoothness,    Okra  is  another  popular 
soup  ingredient  in  the  "Deep  South",    Okro  gives  body  or 
thickness  to  the  soup  without  the  use  of  flour  or  cornstarch. 
Say,  that  vegetable  soup  really  gets  around  doesn't  it? 
Hop  on  that    flying  carpet  and  let's  go  out  to  the  VJest  Coast 
I'll  show  you  some  other  variations  of  good  old-fashioned 
vegetable  soup. 

How  about  detouring  by  this  large  chain  store  in 
San  Franc isc© 

What's  that  woman  buying*}    It  looks  like  a  package  of  beans 
but  I've  never  seen  any  like  that. 


( 


2nd  l^EMBSR: 


1st  Ii/EMBSR: 


2nd  IvELIBER: 


I»m  glad  you  noticed  those  beans  because  they're  popular  in 
soups  around  this  part  of    the  country.    They're  known  as 
garbanzos  beans  and  grown  principally  in  Mexico  and  California, 
The  chances  are  that  the  homemaker  who's  buying  them  is  plan- 
ning to  use  then  in  a  form  of  vegetable  soup.    She  will 
probably  add  several  of  her  favorite  vegetables  to  the  soup 
kettle  after  the  garbanzos  beans  are  nearly  done. 
Say,  this  to\m.  is  our  port  of  embarkation.    Remember,  we 
told  you  that  we're  going  to  take  you  on  an  Luaginary 
trip  -around  the  world  to  show  you  some  of  the  many  kinds  of 
soup? 

Where  are  vje  headed  for  now? 

Right  now  we're  going  in  the  back  door  of  Russia, 
Oh,  I  bet  I  know  what  kind  of  soup  we'll  find  here.     Isn't  it 
called  Borscht? 

You  guessed  right  that  time.    See  that  Russian  school  boy?  If 

you  asked  him  vjhat  his  favorite  soup  is,  he'd  be  sure  to  ss^ 

bor^iit*       That's  one  of  his  mother's  specialties, 

2nd  ME^.ffiER;        She  has  alv;ays  made  it  of  cooked  beets,  cut  very  fine  and  adde- 

to  beef  broth  along  vjith  chopped  cooked  cabbage,  onions,  and 

maybe  another  vegetable  and  some  herbs.    Then  she  serves  it  wi^ 
some    sour  cream,    A  Number  of  American  homemakers  have  dis- 
covered   that  this    combination  makes  a  good  sturdy  soup  so 
they've  started  serving    it  to  their  families,  too, 

1st  l^LBER;       How  about  moving  on  to  another  country? 


AMromCER: 
2nd  ISLffiER: 
AMOUNCER: 


1st  MEMBER: 


i\NlTOUKCSR: 


1st  laiBSR: 


I  would  imagine  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  some 
interesting  soups. 

They  have  several  soups  that  we  Americans    might  copy.  For 
instance,  in  Norway,  fruit  soups  are  popular.  Then  over  in 
Denmark  they  like    potato  soup  and  yellow  split  pea  soup. 
Also  they  use  barley  similar  to  the  way  homemakers  in  America 
use  rice  in  sbUpS* 


And  in  the  Netherlands  they  like  t»  add  both  barley  and 
rice  to  their  soups.    In  Belgium,  carrots,  spinach,  green 
beans,  cabbage  and  Bi^issels  sprouts  all  find  their  way  into 
the  soup  pot. 

We're  almost  do^m  to  France,  aren't  we? 
And  there  we  find  the  world  famous  onion  soup.    In  fact, 
soups  in  general  are  so  vjell  liked  in  France  that  it  has  been 
said  that  soup  is    the  basis  of  the  French  national  diet. 
Just  across  the  French  border... in  Italy,. »a  substantial 
soup  is  preferred.    You    know,  a  nice  thick  soup  filled 
with  lots  of  things, , .depending  on  the  availability  of 
the  foods  and  individual  preferences. 

You  tv;o  ladies  don't  have  to  take  me  any  farther  on  youf 
magic  carpet.  I»m  thoroughJ.y  convinced  that  there's  just  an 
endless  number  of  kinds  of  soups,    What  do  you  say  that  we 
go  home? 

I'm  glad  that  you  realize  that,  but  I  bet  you  still  don't 

know  any  of  the  tricks  that  homemakers  use  to  make  soups 

m.ore  attractive  looking  as  well  as  making  them  better  tasting 

As  a  color  accent,  many  homemakers  top  a  bowl  of  soup  with 

chopT)ed  chives,  the  green  tips  of  sprouted  onions. 

Or    grated  carrots. 

Or  even  a  dash  of  paprika. 

Toasted  bread  crumbs,  crisp  cereals,  pop  corn,  or  chopped 
nuts  give  a  crunchy  accent  tr5  soups. 


7  — 


2nd  MEI^SR; 


I  think  i^ost  homemakers  use  their  own  originality  anA  top 


soups  with  any  appropriate  food  that's  available. 


1st  i£Sive:R: 


The  same  thing  applies  to  the  main  ingredients  of  a  soup. 


You  know,  soups  are  budget  savers  and  flavor  savers.  Almost 
every  s;Qrap    of  good  food  can  be  used  in  the  soup  pot,,, as 
outer  leaves  of  cabbage^  le  ttuce,  or  other  green. 


2nd  MEIVIBER; 


Also,  bits  of  leftover  meat  can  be  used  to  season  soups, 


ANNOUNCER; 


And  the  water  in  which  vegetables  are  cooked  should  be 
saved  for  soup  making. 

That's  onoughl    I'm  thoroughly  sold  on  soups,    I'm  surely 
surprised  that  they're  so  versatile,  I  had  no  idea  that  soups 
played  such  an  important  part  in  our  daily  meals,  Ihanks 


a  lot  Mrs, 


and  Mrs, 


for  the  informatire 


discussion.    You  really  opened  my  eyes  about  what's  cooking 
in  the  soup    pots  all  over  the  world.    Listen  in  again  next 
week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  pre- 
sented by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee. 


MUSIC; 


TREI^IE  TO  EI^TD 


(An  exclusive'  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in) 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ) 
(Program,  VJaf  Food  Adrainistration,  ) 
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We  bring  you  now,.... FOOD  IvlAKES  A  DIFFERMCSS 

IREI^IE  (10  seconds) 

Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  . 

nutrition  coriiniittee, » .presents  FOOD  i/IAKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 
a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family 
wisely  and  well.    Today  we're  going  to  visit  an  average 
American  kitchen  and  hear  a  discussion  about  saving  kitchen 
fats.    In  this  particular  kitchen  we  find  a  mother  and  her 
two  daughters, , .Jane ,  who's  an  Army  nurse  home  on  furlough, 
and  Susie  who  belongs  to  the  jitterbug  crowd.  .  The  three 
of  them  are  preparing  a  big  family  dinner.    Right  now 
Mother  is  getting  the  ingredients  out  for  a  batch  of  her 
special  muffins,..  ' 
Let's  see.,. flour,  eggs,  sug9.r,  milk,  baking  powder,  Jane 
will  you  hand  me  the  jar  of  shortening.    It's  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  cupboard. 


Mother,  I  can't  find  it  up  here.    By  the  vjay,  Susie,  didn't 
I  see  you  using  the  shortening  jar  yesterday! 
Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Mother,  but  I  used  every  drop  of 
the  shortening  vjhen  I  made  those  cookies  for  the  boys, 
Susie,  how  could  you  do  that  to  me?    I  can't  understand 
what  happened  to  that  whole  jar.    Why,  it  was  only  last 
-week  that  I  bought  the  largest  size  that  was  in  the  s  tore 
There  must  be  some  of  it  left. 

You  knovj  how  we've  used  it;    In  biscuits,  spice  cake  for 
dessert,  my  cookies  and  then  you  used  some  of  it  to  fry  the 
eggs. 

Yes,  I  guess  we've  used  that  jar  of  fat  for  a  lot  of 
different  things.  •  •  ' 

Looks  like  you'll  have  to  use  something  besides  vegetable 

shortening  for  your  muffins. 

And  just  what  would  you  suggest  that  I  use? 

Some  of  the  drippings  from  the  meat' you  cook. 

Use  meat  drippings  in  my *i?i\iff ins?    Now  Jane,  you  know  that 

my  muffins  are  one  of  your  father's  favorite  foods,  I 

wouldn't  change  them  for  anything. . .especially  make  them  of 

salvaged  fats, 

Jane,  you  convince  her.    I  tried  to  tell    her  about  using 
meat  drippings,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  sink  in. 
By  the  way,  Susie,  when  did  you  start  taking  an  interest 
in  cooking?    Tlie  last  time  I  was  home,  you  didn't  even  know 
the  meaning  of  salvaged  fat... and  didn't  care  to  learn. 


M01HER: 


SUSIE: 


JANE; 


SUSIE: 


SUSIE: 


jAI^: 


MOTHER : 


JANE: 


M01HER: 


JANE: 


Oil,  she's  taking  a  course  in  home  economics  in  school,  and 
Qomes  home  with  some  fancy  ideas  about  cooking, 
Jane,  th^y  aren't  fancy  ideas.    Our 'teacher  is  showing  us 
lots  of  modern  cooking  methods  and  new  ideas.    It  just- 
happens  that  some  of  them  are  a  bit  different  from  the  way  ' 
mpther  ha^  been  cooking  all  her  life, 

I  think  your  teacher  jnust  be  doing  a  good  job.    I'm  glad 
she's  telling  you  to  save  used  fats  because  there  are  lots 
of  .good  ways  to  use  them  again. 
I'm  surely  glad  you    agree  wi.th  me. 

I  was  invited  -out  to  a  friscd^s  house  for  dinner  last  week 
and  had  the  most  wonderful  biscuits.     I  commented  that  they 
had.  a  good  flavor,  so  my  fried  said  that  she  had  used  bacon 
f£Lt  in  them. .  •  , 

How  could  she  cut  the  fat  into  the  flour  if  it  was  in 
,  .  .  liquid  form? 

But  it  vjasn^t  liquid.    She  had  put  it  in  a  cool  place  and 
let  it  solidify  before  she  started  to  make  the  biscuits, 
.  I  guess  we  could  save  red  ration  points  if  we  used  kitchen 

fats  over  againl 
■  Yes  and  you  can  earn  points,  too.    You  know,  fat  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  vjartime^    And  every  pound  of  used  fat  turned 
in  to  the  butcher  brings  you  two  red  ration  points, 
I've  often  wondered  hovj  important  the  kitchen  fat  I  save  is 
in  the  war  program.  *  ' 

Plenty,  Every  jar  of  fat  that  you  don't  buy  makes  another 
jar  in  the  total  supply  of  fat  in  the  United  States, 


SUSIE: 


SUSIE : 
MQTflER: 


JANS: 


SUSIE: 


MOI^iSR: 
SUSIE:. 


MOTHER: 

susrs: 


In  my  home  economics  class,  we  save  all  the  fat  we  don't 

need.-  iip-d  f  hen  turn  it  Xxl  to  the  butcher. 

T-iat' 3 -.what  they  do  in  the  Arir^T}  too*    When  the  mess 

sergeant  doesn't  need  the  used  kitchen  fat  for  his  cooking, 

he,  saves  it  in  large  cans  so  j.t:can  be  turned  in. 

That's  a  good  example  for  us  to  follow,  Mother. 

I  see  whnt  you  mean.    Use  salvaged  fats  in  cooking  and  turn 

what  you  can't  use  in  to  the  butcher. 

T^.e  next  time  you  open  a  can  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or 

fruit  juice,  ju&t     save  the  can.    Every  time  you  have  a 

drop  of  fat  you  don't  need,  get  out  the  salvage  can.  If 

you  keep  the  salvage  can  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  kitchen,  , 

the  job  of  saving  fats  is^  made  easier.. 

And  Mother,  you  know  that  we  can  salvage  fat  in  several 

different  vjays.    I  think  vjo  have  more  kitchen  fat  from 

frying  and  baking  meat  than  any  other  way... but... 

How  else  could  we  get  some  fat? 

Well,  the  other  day  in  cooking  class  we  had  to  simmer  a 
less-tender  cut  of  meat^in.a  bit  of  water*    When  we  took 
the  meat  out  of  the  i^an  the  teacher  had  us  leave  the  water 
in  the  pan..  We^put  it  over  by  the  window  and  let  it  cool. 
T:.en  after  it  had  cooled,  there  was  a  layer  of  solid  fat 
, on. the  top.  .  ^ 

A>'-d  you  added  that  to  your  salvage  fat? 
T-;a  t's  right.  . 


i 


If  you  romeinber  to  save  used  fat  in  every  way,  it  wouldn't 
be  long  before  your  salvage  can  vjas  filled.    Aid  then  you 
collect  two  red  ration  points  when  you  turn  it  in  to  your 
butcher^ 

Jene,  one  of  the  girls  in  my  class  said  that  these  fats 

were  used  to  make  ammunition.    Is  that  true? 

As  I  told  you  before,  this  fat  goes  into  the  nation's  fat 

barrel.    Fr.t  is  one  of  the  necessary  products  in  the 

manufacture  of  explosives  and  other  vital  war  products;  so 

our  industries  draw  from  the  national  supply. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  uses,  Jane? 

Weil,  I  i'i'iCj^j  salvaged  kitchen  fats  go  into  lots  of  medicines 
we  need  at  the  hospital  whore  I'm  stationed. 
_W:'at  on  earth  would  there  be  around- -a- -hospital  made  of  fat? 
You'd  be  surprised'.  Ftr  one  thing  fat  is  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  insulin. 

Isn't  that  vh-t  diabetic  patients  need  so  badly? 

Ycs,    Inuulin's  also  used  in  the  treatment  of  shock,  opiates 

to  ease  pain  require  fat,  too... to  say  nothing  of  the  sulfa 

ointments  we  use  to  treat  wounds  and  abraisions. 

All  those  things  take  a  lot  of  fat,  don't  they? 

Tiivy  surely  do.    Used  fats  are  also  needed  in  the  manufacture 

of  military/  and  civilian  soaps,  in  textiles,  and  printing 

ink  and  synthetic  rubber, ..hundreds  of  products. 

I  riciver  realized  that  used  fat  was  so  important. 


JANE:  And  no  matter  how  dark  or  old  the  fat  may  be  it  still 

can  be  used  for  these  industrial  purposes* 

c 

MNOUNCEH;  That's  right,  Jane.    Since  kitchen  fat  is_  needed  in  hundreds 

of  different  ways,  itts  up  to  homemakers  to  turn  salvaged 
fat  in  to  their  butchers.    And  this  salvage  job  must 
continue  until  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ends.    So  be  sure  to 
use  all  the  drippings  that  you  need  in  your  cooking,  but  turn 
in  all  the  excess  so  it  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vital  war  products.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  - 

broadcast  of  FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE.     StatL  on   ■ 

presents  this  program  in  connection  with  your  (local, 
county)  Nutrition  Committee. 
J..KJSIC:  TESIvE  TO  END. 

-oOo- 

(  An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committee©) 
(in  cooperation  with,  ihe  State  and  National  Nutrition 

(Pro£:ram,  Wr:r  Food  Ac^ministrationj  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMIAITTEE  presents 
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in  cooperatlofTHnlth  ^ 


I'USIC:.  T^:F"E  (IC.socouds) 


AHiyOUiTGEH :  Str;tion 


. •in  cooperation  with  your  (local, 


GREMLIH: 


utri oioi 

comini tt GO. .  .pros onts  .FOOD  I#JCES  A  DIFFE;1TT^CE . .  ,a  T7scl:ly  f>SNli/rQ  on 
food  to  hcl"o  vou  feed  vour  frjnil^^  Taselv  and  rroll.  Today  lot's  chat 
about  .a.  subject  that's  %^Gry  d oar  to  a  i^.an' s  h-jart •  -  Or  maybe  I  should 
sa-",  lot's  chat  about  a  subject  that's  vory  doar  to  a  man's  stomach. 
Lot's  tall:  about  food  that  tastos  ;;ood.  .Oh,  nov',  don't  nisund  or  stand 
mo.  I  ■.rant  nutritious  food.-  I'm  all  for  nutritious  food.  But  some- 
times v/o  sGom  to  forp;ct  tha^c  nutritious  food  can  make  vour  "wouth  mottor 
.  .^.  I  jn-.:an  your  ^'wouth  wator"  . I  ..6 . 

Hoh  ,  hch,  hchi 


ANIJOUTTCEI::    "..lio  was  that?    VJho '  s  laughing  at  mo?    All  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  fooi 


BOTH 


AlTNOIjliCEn: 


ghs::lii': 

AMOIMCEn: 


can  bo  appotizing. . . food  can  make  you  "chick  you  lops",.. 


(0H3  .:iTII  A  HIGH  SEHILL  LAUGH,  .  .Ol'E  '.71 TH.  A  BASS  L'JJGE)  Eaw,  Haw,  haw... 
.y/o'ttg  dono  it  a".ain. 


(puz.zljd)  I  sa-;,  vho  in  the  ^.x  rid. ..  (EXCITED ) 
will  "ou  ].ook  at  that.,,. 

Grom.,  I'm-  tir  od.  .  .com.c  on,  lot's  boat  it,.. 


'Toll,   for  Poto's  srkie. 


GREI 


GUS ; 


So -0-0,  your  name's  Grom,  huh?     Short  for  Grorilin,  I  suppose.  (SxlVAGELl 
".7!iy  you.  littlo  posts. ,  .3'ou. .  .^^ou. .  .Ilakc  mo  "tonguo  my  twist"  will 
you  little . . . . 

Ha,  ha J     Did  you  hear  that,  Gus?    "Tonguo  my  twist".     Ha,  hai 
Come  on,  Gr ori,  cheoso  it  beforo  the  old  ,^GCzor  socs  us. 


AiSTOUI'TC ER :  I've  already  seen  ya,  you  pin-sized' scoundrels.  I've  seen  ya,  and  when 
I  lay  ma  hands  on' you. .  •PAUSE. .  .How,  whoro  did  they  ^o?  (ill  A  '.U-ISP'^K) 
Oh,,  there  they  go,  just  sneaking  into  my  desk  drawer  ".Toll,  we'll  just 
peop  in  on  you,  Ilistcr  Gromlins , . . 'A_DE. 


Y.QioxvJ     I'm  outta  breath,  Grcm. 


SorvGS  you  right,  Gus,    Vni3'  did  ya  ^7ant  to  hurry.     I  was  having  fun 
heckling  that  old  boy» 

TToll,  if  "ou  had  worked  r.s  hard  as  I  have  today,  ..You  knovj  what  I  did, 
Grem?    I  made  that  little  rbride  dov.TL  the  street'  srj'ill  a  wliolc  box  of 
pepper  in  her  soup,     I  just-  irickled  her"  elbow. ,  • 

Elementary,  my  dear  Gus,  clomentary, . • 

Yeah?    Well,  listen  to  this,    I  made  her  cook  her  carrots  all  to  mu§h.,. 
all  to  musb...and  you  Imow  how  I  did  it,  Grem?-  I  rang  the  doorbell, 
see?    Then  I  ran.^  the  phone  see?    And  then  I  rang  the  doorbell,  see? 

Yeah-,  I  see.    And  I  still  say,  "elementary..."    No  finesse. 

Oh,  *^ou-  and  your  finesse.  ,1  suppose  you  worked  miracles  today,,, 

"Tell,  in  a  Imy,  .  .yes.     You.Jmow  that  blond  who  lives  across  the  hall 
from  the  bride? 

Do  I  kno-.T  that  blond.., do  I  know  that  blond,., 

T[cll,  she's  having  cpmpan,"',"  toni£;ht.    And  v/hat  a  dinner  they're  to  get, 
YOiat- a  dinner .  ,'.IIeh,  hchl 

Tfhat  did  you  do,  Grem?    Turn  up  the  flame  and  burn  the  potatoes? 
•Haw.'  ' 

Did  you  sv;itch  the  salt  and  su';r.r? 


■-.> 


iTaw,  The  trouble  with  you,  Gvis  is  that  you  ain'.t  got  no  imagination. 
You  ain't  subtle,  *  ■ 


(SULI-CILY)  All  right,  if  -.-ou  don't  v;ant  to  toll  nc, 


But  I  do  x^ant  to  tell  5"ou,  if  you'll  wait  a  minute.     You  see,  Gus,  when 
I  start  to  QGSs  up  a.  meal,     I  don't  wait  until  the  housemfe  begins  to 
cook,  I  ^Qt  UP  earl^-*  and  nro  to  work  v/hcn  she's  plcnnin*?;  the  meal. Got  it? 

No.    ^'^/hat  can  you  do  when  she's  planning  a  mioal? 

Plenty,  my  boy,  plenty,    ilow,  take   the  blond,.. 

That  would  be  a  pleasure, 

I  moan... take  what  I  did  today  as  a.n  example. 
'Yell,  what  DID  vou  do? 

Vfell,  it  was  like  this.     The  blond  is  planning  her  meal,  see?    She  sits 
Qovm  at  her  desk  and  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "creemed  codfish,.." 


Creamod  Codfish. 


YoB.h,  croenod  codfish.    That^s  vrtiat  sho'-s'  'going  to  servo  for  dinner, 
SGO?    So  quick  like  a  bv.nny,  I  irrite  underneath  the  "creamed  codfish", 
the  vords,  "mashed  potatoes". 

Creamed  codfish  and  mashod  potatoes.     I  don't  get  it,         r.  - . 

All  right,  wait  a  minute,  can't  ya?  So ^thon  tho  blond  starts  thinking 
out  loud  (IN^ A  FiJjSSTiO )  "Let's  see  noiv,  I've  got  to  have  a'vcgotable. 
I'laybo  I'd  better  look  at  m^-'  <bhart.    VJliero  did . I  put  mv  chart?" 

Tfhat  chart?  •  ;.  .■  . .        .  -  ■ 

Oh,  Gus,  don't  you  Imov/  nothin' •  That's  the  trouble  vdth  you...  no  edu 
cation.     The  blond  v/as  talking  about  her  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart. 

Tfhy- didn't  .you  say  so?     I  loiow  the  Basic  Sevan  Chart.     That  chart's 
caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble.     These  days,  ali-  a  housevrife  has  to  do  is 
to  serve  one  food  from  each  group  on  the  chart. 

Yeah,  I  laiovr,     HcTf,  v/here  v;as  I?    Gus,  ybu^r"e  .always  interrupting... 

The  blond  was,  1-ooking  _f or  her  Basic  Seven  Chart.  ,      .  -  ■ .  . 

Oh,  yes,  "fell,  the  blond  Tfas  looking;  for  her  Basic  Seven  Chart,  see? 
But  I  had  hid  it  amongst  her  old  letters  and  thin:-:s . . .  so . . . 

Sc.. .she  couldn't  find  it,,.. 

That's  right.    'Tell:,  then,  quick  like  a  flash...  you  gotta  be  qv.ick, 
Gus... Quick  like  a  flash  I  Jump'' into  her  ear  and  v;his,por *,,..so  soft 
she  thinks  it's  her  ovtii  thoughts .<.. I  whisper^  "m.ashed  t.urnips". 

Hashed  turnips  and  creamed  codfish  and  mashed  potatoes,     I  still 
don't  get  it. 

If  you'll  just  imit  until  I  get  through,  Gus.    Tfell,  then  the  blond 
begins  to  tliink  about  dessert.,,"!  suppose",  she  says,  "I  suppose  I 
ougI\t  to  have  something  \;ith  milk",  she  ?ays.   ,  And  right  then,  Gusj  • 
I  moved  faster  than  I've  ever  moved  in  m^r  life..     I  flew  to  the  door... 
rang  the  bell...  .  : 

(i:iMBLIITG)  Elementary.., 

TJliat  did  you  say,  Gus? 
Nothing...  . 


I  flc^v  to  the  door,. .rang  the  boll.. .flew  back.  .  .and  turned  the  pages 
of  her  cook  bock  to  a  recipe  for  bakod  custard....  - 


Baked  custard,  huh? 


GREIij  Yoah,  bakod  custard.     So  when  sha  cora-DS  back,  h-jr  glanco  falls  on  the 

iTords,  "Bak.-d  Custard'',  and  she  -.vrit-js,  "baked  custard",  on  hor  menu. 

GUS:     ,  '      ■  .^GrG^l?  r  ■  , 

GREH:  Yoah?  ^  \        ,  .  \  ■: 

GUS;  stil'l  don't  get  it.    .  .  , 

GREI'r  (V.^ARILY)  Oh,  Gus,  you^re  a  ^"dopo.  .  .Stop  and  think,  my  boy.     Stop  and 

think.  Ho v.^  would'  vou  like  a  dinner -of  crGancd  codf i sh,  ' masked  potatoes 
mashod  turnips,  and  custard?. 

GHK!:  (GROM) 

GUS:  ,   vUghl  :'ush,  huh,'  Croaray,  boy?    LIush,  . 

GREIil:    :  v:   :.  That^s  right,.  Gus.     Mush,    All  of  it  soft.     Nothing  you  can  chcvr  on. 
:And  -that  *s  'hot  all? 

GUS:  ITo?    Vuiat  else,  Gren? 

GRS'.!:  Uo  color.    A  meal  'like  -that  vrouid  be  all  white.    I'Thite  codfish,  white 

potatoes,  T/hite  turnips,  and  custard  is  almost  White.  '  . 

GUS:  "'    -    ^   -  Gee,  Grom,  you're  a  rnrster.    And  do  vou  know  something  else,  Grem? 

A^  meal  like  that 'wo lildn *t.:hav-e,,  much  variet"  of  flavor,  would  it? 

GREII:  No,  sir.        m^al  like  that  wouldn't  h-ave  much  variety  of  flavor. 

GUS :'_  ■;'■.■'•      Gosh,  Grem.,^  }'"otj. 're  xvondcrful.    And  then  did  --ou  sfick"  araund  while  she 
^'^^          .cooked  the  meal?"-  .   .  ^  -  ,^ 

GR3i::  Naw.  '      ^  '      '   ^  ^  .. ^ 

GUS:  But,  Grem,  you  should  have*. ♦    .  ,. 

»      '  '  ■  ■ 

GRSI!:  Tfliy  s.hould  I  stick  around  while  sho  cooks  the  "meal?     I  have  other 

thin,5rs  to  do.  I  had  to  ^go  over  to  ,thie.  newspaper  office  and  mix  up  a 
bunch  of  words,  ^'jid  then  thorc-'TQ  -thos e  cadet '  f  li ers  ' I  »vc  been  neg- 
lecting lately. 


.  «  e  • 


GuS:  Sut  Grem,  suppose  the  blond   .       ■  ■  ' 

:  Yeah? 

»  ".  i  *  - ' 

Suppose  the  blond  changed  her  mind. . .Suppose  she  made  codfish  balls 
with  a  crisp,  crunch  crust ,., Sup-ose  she  creamed  the  potatoes  and  added 
chopped  parslc^'^.    And  suppose  she  couldn't  get  any  turnips  and  served 
carrots.     Then  s^---ose  she  fix-^d  a  bowl  of  nice' crisp  salad  greens. 
And  when  she  dished  up  the  custard,  suppose  she  put  a  dab  of  tart  jelly 
on  top... and  took  some  crisp  cooki js  out  of  her  cookie  jar? 

^INIINO  in'CER :     Crusty  codfish  balls .creamed  potatoes,  buttered  carrot  strips,  a 
crisp  green  salad.  .. c^'.stard  with  tart  jelly  and  cookies. 


GUS : 


Huh,  Gren.  v/hp.dda  ya  say?  Suppose  sho  did  sorvo  all  those  good  things. 
Thov'd  be  nutritious  toe,  vcu  knovr. . , 

(PC'TOUSLY)  Gus,  the  trouble  with  you  is  that  "ou  vrorry  too  much. 
PJxUSE  Hov7,  Y'hero  do  you  suppose  that  announcer  T/ont,  I'd  like  to 
heckle  him  sone  noro. 


GRETl! 


AITNOUITCEH: 


Oh,   sc  you'd  like  to  rijckle  me,  would  3'ou,  you  rascal?    '.Tell,  lot  rnc 
toil  3''ou,  you  pipsqueok  trouble-maker,  you've  done  no  a  good  turn  tc- 
davo     You've  told  mo  just  what  makes  a  meal  appetizing.    You've  told 
me  that  a  i.is'^.l  must  be... not  only  nutritious  and  well  cooked... A  meal 
should  have  taste-appeal  and  eye-ap-n --al .        trul^"  appetizing  meal  has 
variet';  of  t oxture . . . variQt3'-  of  color ..  .variot'.'  of  flavor,  and,  yes, 
(l  moan  it).r,p.  variety  of  food  values  tool 

Coma  on,  Gus,  let '  s  soram» • . • • 

(JJJJGEIV.G)  Y-3S,  folks,  whon  you're  planning  meals,  first  follcv.'  the 
rules  of  the  Basic  Seven  Cliart,..to  bo  sure  you  hp-vo  the  ri-rht  foods 
for  good  nutrition.     Then  plan  for  variety  of  texture,  variety  of 
color,  variety  of  flavor  with  this  t^rpo  of  menu  planning  3-ou»ll  take 
care  of  g'^od  nutrition  in  your  meals.    And  if  '-nu  add  good  cooking 
and  attractive  serving,  to  that  list,  the  gremlins  are  certain  to  scram. 
Listjn  in  again  n^xt  week  to  another  broadcast  -^f  FOOD  'MKIS  A  DIFFER- 
EITCE. .  ,pr  Gsontcd  by  Station  ...in  cooperation  with  ■^^ur(local, 

county)  nutriti'^n  comr;itteoo 


IX^siC: 


Theme  to  the  end. 
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exclusive  service  to  local  nutriti'^n  committees  in  cooperation) 
(vdth  the  State  and  Ilaticnal  Hutriti^n  Program,  T/'ar  Food  Adminis-  ) 
(trati'^n.  ) 
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^  "OyOUR  NUTRLTJOH  committee  pr«s«nt( 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANKDUNCER : 
Iv!KJSIC: 


"C-FOCD'-   (VITAMIN  C) 

in  60op«fotion  with  ^ 

V/e  bring  you  now,  ..FOOD  i'lMSS  A  DIFFERENCE. 

THEI^'IE  (10  seconds) 


ANNOUNCER :    STA1 10  N 


in  cooperation  v;ith  your  (local,  county) 


GUEST: 


nutrition  committee, .  .presents  FOOD  ^lAKES  A  DIFEERSNCS,  a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well. 

Today,  the  Nutrition  Committee  has  sent  us  Mrs,   , 

one  of  its -mem.bers ,  to  tell  us  about  ...C-food  that^s  never  seen 

the  sea.    Mrs.   ,  will  you  please  satisfy  my  curiosity? 

\7ill  you  please  tell  me  what  is  C-food  that's  nevet  seen  the  sea? 

Can't  you  guess,  (announcer)? 


AMOUIJCER :    No,  na'am,  I  confess  I'm  stumped.     ( TKOUGHTFUTLY)  C-food  that's 

never  seen  the  sea.  Sounds  like  the  sixty-four  dollar  question  to  me. 


OiIBT: 


Well,  I'll  tell  you,   ( ariiiouncer)  ,  I  made  up  that  name  to  arouse  your 
curiosity,     C-food  is  ;"ust  a  pun  on  seafood. 


ANNOUNCER:     (DRYLY)   Oh,  I  seel     (1.1JI,IElINC)  C-food  is  just  a  pun  on  seafood. 
Hmmm.  


CUEST: 


AITOLWER; 


GUIST: 


(LAUGHING)  I'll  give  you  a  clue.  C-food  is  spelt, .,  capital  C... 
hyphen...  f-o-o-d. 

(IvmSLHTG)     Capital  C.  .  .hyphen.  .  .food.     OhI    Of  course.     Nqw  I 
get  it.     You're  going  to  talk  about  foods  that  have  lots  of 
Vitamin  C .   ( FLATL'-r)  Hmmmm. . .  .V  itamin  C . . . 

Yes,  (anno'jncer )  . . .  I 'm  going  to  talk  about  Vitamin  C,  and  please 
shovj  a  little  more  enthusiasm. 


Ai\WuNCER:     vJell,  Mrs. 


,  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,    "^itamin  ^  is  a  fine 


GtlBT; 


AMTOUlvCER: 


topic,  I'm  sure,  but. . .well. .. everybody  knows  about  Vitamin  C, 

Oh,  no,  sir. ..no,  indeed.    I  wish  you  were  right.     I  w  ish  everybody 
did  know  about  Vitamin  ^,     But .. .well. .. let  me  tell  you  about  a 
conversation  I  had  yesterday.    You  know  Kitty  Brown,  of  course. 

Of  course,  I  know  J^itty  Broxvn.  Kitty's  a  fj^^T^u^woma-n.  And  say,  have 
you  seen  her  new  grandson?  -  |' 
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KITTY: 

GUEST: 
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GUEST: 
KITTY: 
GUEST: 
KITTY: 


gu:est: 

KITTY: 
GUEST: 

KITTY: 


I  was  just  about  to  mention  her  new  grandson.    You  see,  yesterday  I 
was  walking  along  the  street  when  who  should  be  coining  toward  me 
but  Kitt^-,  pushing  the  baby  carriage.     She  said  (FADE)  

Good  morning,  (first  nrime  of  guest),  a  fine  day,  isn*t  it? 

Good  morning,  Kitty.  Kt  certainly  is  a  fine  day,  It^s  almost  as 
fine  as  that  new  grandson  of  yours.    May  I  have  a  peek  at  him? 

t 

Sure,  you  can  look  at  the  little  fellow.     He  s  a  fine  boy  if  I  do 
say  so  myself. 


Oh,  yes ,. .Kitty. . .he *s  a  little  darling. .. and  so  rosy.     Just  like 
a  cherub. 

He's  healthy,  all  right  enough. .. takes  after  my  family. ..and  a  good 
thing  for  him  too. 


Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Kitty? 


Just  what  I  say, 


It's  3  good  thing  for  this  young-un  that 


he  comes  of  healthy  stock... what  with  all  the  mollycoddlin'  he  gets. 
V'iho  mollycoddles  him, Kitty?  You? 

HmmjTip  I     I  should  say  not.     It's  his  mother  who  pampers  him.  Codliver 
oil  in  the  morning.  ..  orange  juice  in  the  afternoon.     VJhy  when  I  v\jas 
a  child  w^e  got  one  orange  a  year... one  orange  we  got  in  our  Christmas 
stocking.  And  we  thrived  all  right. 

Did  your  mother  have  a  big  family,  Kitty? 

(PROUDLY)  Ten  young- uns. 

Tenl    ^--nd  I  suppose  they're  scattered  all  over  the  world  now. 

We-ell...not  exactly.    You.  see,  only  four  of  us  really  grew  up.  Then 
when  m.y  sister,  Mina,  was  twenty-five  she  got  some  sort  of  queer 
diseas e. . .her  blood  vessles  broke.    And  right  after  Mina  died,  my 
brother,  John,  died  at  sea.     Scurvy  v:as  vjhat  he  had  the  sea  captain 
told  us,     (BRIGHTLY)  Eut  we  were  .all  healthy  young-uns  as  I  recollect. 

But,  Kitty, , , . 

Yes, .  . 

Don't  you  sup  pore  your  brothers  and  sisters  might  have  lived  if  they'd 
had  a  little. .well. a  little  mollycoddlin' ? 

Codliver  oil,  I  suppose  you  mean. ..and  orange  juice... and  strained 
spinach  and  strained  apricots.,. 
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GUEST ; 
KITTY: 


GTJIBT: 


KITTY: 


GUSST: 


That^s  vjhat  I  mean,  Kitty. 

Rubbish!     I  knovi  you  and  my  daughter-in-lav.'  and  a  lot  of  other  people 
believe  in  all  this  nutrition  business.     But  not  me...IWe  been  eatin* 
what  Ivjant  all  my  life,  and  I'm  strong  as  an  ox. 

But  Kitty,  we  can  prove  that  the  right  food  makes  a  difference. 

Well,  maybe  you  can  but  I've  no  time  to  listen  today.  Soon  as  I  take 
the  baby  back  hoirie,  I'm.  trcttin'  right  over  to  the  dentist.  It's 
the  funniest  thir^,  .  .a  couple  of  m.y  teeth  are  loose.  Second 
childhood,  I  guess, ...( FADE} 

Poor  Kittj^.     I  can  see  she  does  need  converting.  You  kno^v,  those 
loose  teeth. 

Yes,   (announcer)  those  losse  teeth.     Loose  teeth  m.ay  be  a  sign  of 
VitaminC  deficiency. 


AIMDUNCER: 
GUIST: 


AMOUITCSR: 
GUEST: 


So  I've  heard.    And  there  are  other  signs,  too,  I  reckon. 

A  long  list  of  signs  (arjio^uncer)  ,    An  extreme  shortage  of  Vitamin  C 
in  the  body  brings  on  scurvy,     ^ut  there  are  danger  signals  in  early 
stages  of  Vitamiin  C  deficiency.  ..  loss  of  weight. .  .paleness.  .  .general 
weakness. .  .shortness  of  breath, ., spongy  or  bleeding  gum^s.  .  .the 
tendency  to  bruise  easilj^. 

Good  heavens  J 

i^nd  that's  not  all.     One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Vitamin  C 
deficiency  is  the  breaking  of  sm.all  blood  vessels. 


AJMOUITGER:    Looks  to  me  like  our  old  friend,  VitamAn  C,  has  a  big  job  to  do. 


GUIST: 


AKNOL^CER: 
GUEST: 


A  big  job  is  right  (announcer).     But,  of  course.  Vitamin  C  can  do 
it's  work  only  T'jhen  i  e  get  enough  of  it.     In  the  summ.ertime 
when  7: e  eat  lots  of  ravj  fruits  and  vegetables,  we're  less  likely 
to  fall  short  of  Vitamiin  ^.     But  wintert  imes . . . 

Uintertiries  we  need  plenty  of  citrus  fruits,  .-^m.  I  right,  Mrs.   


You're  right  (announcer).  7JintertLmes  vje  need  plenty  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  tangerines,  lemions,  or  limes  vjhenever  \^ie  can  get  them. 


AI'TNOLTITCER :     You  know  what  I  like,  Mrs. 


I  like  canned  tomatoes.  Can 


GUIBT: 

AmoUNCER : 
GUIST: 


I  get  niy  Vitamin  C  from,  canned  tom.atoes? 

To  be  sure,  but  you  must  have  generous  helpings.  Then  there's  raw 
cabbage.     Do  you  like  cole  slaw? 

Yes,  ma'am.  ,  . 

Well,  raxv  cabbage  is  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  C.  And  you  can  pick  up 
quite  a  lot  of  Vitam.in  C  from  the  green  leafy  vegetables.  ..  espec  ially 
the  salad  greens  we  eat. 
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i\I^'KDljI^CER:    Spinach?    You  knoF,  vjhat  I  had  the  other  day  and  I  liked  it,  too,... 

spinach  salad,  rav;  of  course,  with  sliced  herd  cooked  eggs,  and 
thousand  island  dressing. 

GUEST:  .A  fine  idea  for  spinach*.     And  remenber  cooked  greens  of  a  11  kinds, 

too,  not  over-cooked  if  you  vjant  the  most  of  their  Vitajnin  ^  value. 

AilNCUECER:    Do  you  knovj,  Mrs.   ,  v-henever  I  think  of  vitamins  I  remember 

cartoons  I*ve  seen. .  .cartoons  of  Vitamin  C  taking  vjings  c-.nd  flying 
a-v^ay.    Vitamin  C^s  a  flighty    little  rascal,   isn^t  it? 

GUEST:  .'.."ell,  V  6.  say  Vitamin  Cis  both  elusive  and  fragile.    Poor  thing,  it 

gets  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  that  help  drive  it  avmy  or 
destroy  it. 

Al-TNCUITCZR :    Exposure  to  air  destroys  Vitamin  C  1  know. 

GUEST:  Yes,  Vitamin  C  disappears  rapidly  xvhen  it^s  exposed  to  air.  Also 

heat  helps  to  destroy  the  vitamins,  and  then  C  is  one  of  the  Vitamins 
that  dissolves  in  v.?ater. 

AlINOUNCER :    So  ^'"e  need  to  be  careful,  '.'e  shouldn't  let  cut  salad  greens  or  shredded 
cabbage  stand  around  in  the  air.     And  -i/vhen  v^ie're  cooking  greens,  I 
suppose  vje  should  cock  them  in  very  little  v/ater  and  only  long  enough 
to  make  them  tender. 

GUEST:  Right-o,   (announcer).  And  foods  like  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  hold 

on  to  their  Vitamin  C  pretty  well.  But  to  get  the  most  from  oranges 
and  grapefruit  you  serve  them  sliced  or  in  sections.  The  flesh  of 
the  fruit  is  a  rich  source  of  Vitamin  G  and  the  thin  tissue  that  wraps 
each  section  contains  some  of  this  vitamin. 

AiTOUNCER:    ^..iell,   I'll  be  doggoned.  You  learn  something  every  day. 

GUEST:  And  did  you  knovj  that  it's  better  to  use  a  plastic  knife  instead  of  a 

metal  knife  when  you  cut  up  oranges  or  cabbage  or  any  of  the  Vitamin  C 

foods? 

AimCUNCER:    '.Tell. .  .well.  . .  that's  getting  it  dov;n  to  a  fine  point,   isn't  it? 
GUEST:  Ch,   (announcer)  what  a  pun? 

AltTOUKCSR:    Seriously,  Llrs,   ,  how  can  you  tell  when  you've  eaten 

enough  Vitamin  C  food  to  get  your  daily  requirement? 

GUEST:  V.'ell,  roughly  speaking,  you  can  get  your  daily  requirement  from  one 

medium  orange  or  a  half  grapefruit.,. 

AIIMOL^^CER:    And  what  about  good  ole  tomatoes? 

They're  good,  but  not  as  rich  in  Vitamin  C  as  citrus  fruit.     Two  medium 
tomxatoes  or  a  cup  and  a  half  of  tomato  juice,  I'lill  just  about  fill  the 
day' s  needs.     A  good  heaping  cupful  of  raw  cabbage  cut   just  before  i 
serving  will  also  sign  off  quite  a  bit  of  your  daily  C  requirement. 
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Maybe  I'd  just  better.run  over  those  again.    One  medium  orange...  a 
half  of  grapefruit .  ...two  medium  sized  tomatoes... a  cup  and  a  half  of 
tomato  juice... a  heaping  cup  of  rav.'  cabbage.  Any  of  those  vjill  do 
a  lot  for  my  daily  requirement  of  C? 


Yes.  But  you^  11  vjant  to  include  several  sources  in  the  m.eals  of 
the  day. 


A]\M)UNCER:    Mrs.  ■ 


KITTY;  ■ 


,  it  WPS  fine  of  you  to  come  here  today  and  tell  us 


about  Vitamin  C.    You  knov: ,  I  vjonder  if  Kitty  was  listening  in? 

Oh,  go  way  with  you,  (announcer),  IWe  been  here  all  the  time  and 
you  know  it. 


Al^MOUiTCER :    And  you  still  think  this  nutrition  business.. 


KITTY: 


A  woman  may  change  her  m.ind,  (announcer).  I  guess..  ►!  guess  this 
mollycoddlin* s  all  right  after  all. 


AITMDUNCER:    Listen  in  again  next  week,  folks  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  likKES 

A  DIITERENCE  presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  v/ith  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  coiiimittee.  Today    played  Kitty. 


IvIQSIC: 


THEt/E  TO  END. 


__oOo — 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  corrjnittees  in  coopera-) 
(tion  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  7Jar  Food  ) 
(Administration.  ) 
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 .  •in  0 0 opera ti€^  vfi^h  you?*  (iocal    county)  nutrition 

cormittee. .  .presents  FOOD  I.LASSS  A  BIFFSK^TC2,  a  v/eekly  feature  on  food 
to  help  you  feed  your  family  'vvisely  and  t?^Il«     Today  we^re  going  to  loo!; 
in  on  iv-ary  Smith  and  her  dav.ghter,  Judit^,     Judith  has  just  cone  home 
from  State  College,  and  I  must  admit  that  already  she  and  her  mother 
are  disagreeing  as  mothers  and  daughters  scmetines  do.    l.'ell,  here  y-ie 
are  at  the  Sndth  gate .and. . -oh,  I  iTas  right#    Judith  and  mother  are 
having  a  little. .  .v.'e XI,  a  little  differona©  iii  point  of  view. 

But  mother. . . • 

ilow,  Judith,  Ttre're  not  going  to  argue*  1  se«  recson  for  cutting  up 
the  yard  to  have  a  vegetable  garden.     If  you  to  get  your  hands  in 

the  dirt,  you  can  putter  around  T;ith  a  feu  flowers* 

Mother  J,  that  isn't  patriotic. 

And  why  not?  Just  be«aaae  there's  a  war  cti  is  ao  reason  why  I  can  *t 
have  floYv'ers.  Just  because  tlie  world's  in  a  m:«fls  is  no  reason  why  I 
can't  lock  at  beautiful  things. 

llother,  that  isn't  what  I  mean.    ^*^'e  can  have  a  flower  garden..,!  agree 
\iQ  want  floYrers  for  their  beauty  in  T/ar time* .  .but  we  can  have  vegetable, 
'too. 

Judithj  let's  net  argue  about  it*    We  iust  don't  rjoed  a  vegetable  gar- 
don* 

Mother,  everybody  who  can  possibly  hare  a  garden  needs  to  raise  vege- 
tables this  year. 

You  don't  know  am-thin^:  about  gardening,  and  ■^'■©u'i  onlv  waste  the  seeds 
...and  ruin  the  yard,  "i'e  can  drive  cut  in  the  country  and  buy  our  veg- 
etables. 

And  waste  our  gas... 

Well,  then,  we  v/on't  have  so  manjr  vegetables* 

Oh,  Mo-ther,  do  you  know  v/hat  happens  to  people  who  don't  get  enough 
'•eeretables  ? 


I©s*  %h&^  li-vis-  t<a  %^  i&im0^  '^•m^  '^*'rm5#4f»t3*©Ji'  ^rgek^t.    All  h«  cv(#s\ 

To«,  -aE^.  hro  hsd  |}0or  eyo^lght  cind  i7!i-s  oli  nrrlpplo^  u-p  Td.th  rheumatisnif  * 

•  Pool*  Qld  Orv-Qlzotr f^lt  «©   ^STTV  ftlMf 

J-a41%j  (FADS)    I  wois't  srguQ  ivitk 

ITell^  foltes,  you  .sv?o  hotJ^  ^^i^h  ma^t«  «  rogetfeble  garden. .  .and 

appa-rontiy,  hcsr  inothor  d©Q5J3i*if  T^Ei^it  -a  ■wvg^ilsa'^le  garden.    J  say,  appar- 
ently'' i&iry  Sraith  doesn't '^rnirt  «  v^getsible  gsird^n  b©«ra"u^e  you  canH  tell 
abottt  Ifciry  Smith,    ^^n^y,  Ho^rc  cojnc©  S-ally  Jones ...  their  aext  door 
no Ighb trr* .  .to  take  dorm  -some  OXothos  she's  ti^on  airing  cm  the  tjlothes- 
linos-    Shq  sto-pn  by  the  fono^  m'si;  <!^lla  to  'tho  Smiths* 

Hello  th^<sl 

Hollo,  Sr.liy. 

I  declare,  Jiiditli,  you're  getting  more  grcjf.n-up  every  day.  How^s 
school? 

Fine.  V/o^re  learning  so  majny  intoro-s-ting  tilings  this  year.  '  I*m  taking 
laoal  planning  and  nutrition  and. .  • 

TToi?,  noiT,  Judith. .  .Sclly's  had  sohooling  too*    She  doefitt't  need  yoy 
to  educate  hor» 

(L/JJGHIHG-)  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Ibry, .  •  •  it 's  been  a  long  time  since  I  was 
in  school.     I  expect  Judith  could  tell  me  lots  of  things*  (SLIGHT 
PiUJSE)  I  must  say  school  agrees  v>ri.th  you,  Judith*    You're  looking  finOf. 

( GAUS TI Ci^LLY )  It's  the  dormitory  meals  that're  making  her  look  so  well, 
Scilly. .  ♦plamied  by  a  nutritionist.  I  didn't  feed  her  right. .*or  So  she 
tells  me* 

Mother,  I  didn't  say  that. 

She  Txants  to  turn  vegetarian,  and  she  wants  mo  to  turn  vegetarian  too» 

Wo,  mo  titer,,  what  I  tried  to  say  vm»  that  we  ought  to  have  more  vege- 
tables in  our  meals •especially  more  yellow  regetables  and  more  green 
leafy  vegetables. 

You  see  what  I  m^cjan,  Sally,    All  my  life  I've  planned  meals  for  my 
family,  and  now  my  daughter  makes  me  feel  that  I  haven't  done  right 
by  them* 

I  declare,  Ivlarv,  vou  talk  like  n?r  husband  used  to  talk  before  I  learned 
to  cook  vegetables  proper l^'* 


''b^*LL-Y:  T7  e'li  help  hor#««rrr^7  huoband.and  I.    ""^'^e  had  r.  prctt;^-  good  garden  last 

vear. 

ii'iRY:  Dcn't  bo  so  luodo'^t,  Sally?    You  had  a  prct-br  good  garden. .  •'.rhy. .  ,ycu 

had'a  boautifu.l  c-ardo.:.  But  of  course,  rrith  vcur  t\".'c  bc^rs  you  can  use 
a  lot  of  food,    '-hon  Judith's  aT/ay  at  school,  there's  .just  Joe  and  no. 

S--II-Y:  Last  j^oar,  I  canned  enough  ton:atcc3  and  string  beans  for  us,  aiad  then 

tcclr  a  lot- f  rom  cur  garden  to  can  at  the  ccir^.unit^,^  canning  cent-.r«  '^riey 
v.-ore  used  for  the  school  lunch  prcgrarr.. 

lliVRYs  You  nean  that  -^^cu  carj.ied  toina,tces  and  strinr  beans  for  the  school  hids 

to  eat  during  the  v/intor  at  their  noon  --lunch? 

SALLY :  That's  right,  ^-ary.  - 

LL'ilY':  liimrfiLi. . .  .You  hncT.-,  I  lihe  that  idea..,  I  like  the  idea  of  canning  food 

so  tlie  Lids  can  get  a  iTarin  meal  at  least  once  a  day.    Lnd  then,  of 
course,  there's  old  Granny  l.'atson  on  the  hi  11... she  could  use  a  fevf 
cans  cf  stuff.    iTcw,  ivhat  are  you  grinning  about,  Sally? 

Si'iLLY:  Mv  husband  talks  the  sane  v/av.    Lie  counts  his  tonatoes  before  the  frost 

is  out  of  the  ground.   vPausej  Oh,  here  coivios  Judith  nc'vT» 

JuDI:::E:  (PADIHG  in  L:TD  SLIGCILLY  OuT  O?  BR^TH)  Here  you  arc, Sally ^    ^  . 

SALLY;  Thanh  you,  Judith.   (Pause)  Gh..,the  chart *s  like  a  wheel,  isnH  it? 

JGDIili:         Yes.«.a  wheel  of  health,  Sally.    You  see  hew  it  works,  don't  you.#» 
Ii:'3  divided  into  groups  of  food,  and  v.^hat  you  do  is  plan  your  raeals 
'so  you'll  have  at  least  one  serving  from  each  group  every  day.  You 
soe  horo... Group  One  has  the  green  and  yellow  vegetables.     They^re  the 
the  vegetables  with  Vitamin  A, 

LL'iRY:  Yes,  and  Group  T-70  has  the  oranges  and  tomato:. s  and  vegetables  with 

Vitamin  C. 

JUDITE:         Ko-thori    Ycu  do  knov7.  », 

l5iL"JlY:  ipd  then  Group  Tliree,  has  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits* 

They're  the  fruits  and  vegetabljs  thrt  have  a  little  bit  of  several 
vitamins  and  mdnerals.     Thoy  sort  of  fill  in  the  oorners •• ^nutrition- 
ally speaking. f.. 

JUDITH:         ^^^-y*  Mother  J    Ycu  didn't  tell  me  you  Imcw  about  vitamins  and  things  f 


ou  didn't  give  m.e  a  chance,  iry  darling  daughter.     I*ve  been  learning 
too,^  'while  you've  been  away  at  school.    Now,,  Sally,  about  this  vege- 
table garden.. .how  big  do  ycu  think  we  should  have  it. . • 

JUDITH:  (JJCITED)  /ire  we  going  to  have  a  vegetable  garden,  Mother? 

iitiRY:  Sally,  how  big  should  our  garden  be?    I  don't  want  to  be  over  ambitious 

and  Y/aste  the  seeds  and  good  food • 


_ —  „ 


JuDITEs 


\ 

JUDITH:  (A  BIT  .^aCIT3D)  That^s  the  soorot,.  Sally,     That «s  just  vj^at  our  monl- ^ 

planning  toachor  says:     If  yov.  ccb^£'  vogotabios  so  tlieyvhave  good  tox- 
turo,  good  color,  a?id  all  th'oit*  fino  flavor #.  .folks  arc  suro  to  enjoy 
,  -  .      them*  ^  • • 

li*'Jiy :  Nov/  you're  tolling  ne  I  don't  kncv:  hov;  to  o6ok# 

JUDITH:  Oh,  no,  Eothor,  ..ycA^ro  r.  ' grand'  ccok#"»  •  I'- Just  ineanf  .  ' 

SALLY:        .   Do  ycu  acti^ally  cotek  at  school,  Judith?  '-  ' 

Oh,  y,. s  i'ia  *aiu.     In  our  rrioal  planning  olass'^s  r.-c  first  plan  our  Jnoals- 
and  then  vro  cock  thQii*  ''^      ■  ^        "      '  • 

3a'.-.LLY:  I  sup^^cs  :  you  'plan  :Bicals  ••  to  "  got  all  tlio  vi'taniins  and'minof  als  you  nocd> 

JUDITH:        •  ■Ilict^S^.>rlgkt| 'Sally,     It's  fun  •tol«--        ■  •      '  ■ 

SALLY:  You  could  probably  toll  rao  a  lot  of  things,  Judiths     I've  bo.n  meaning 

J.  .to-,  get,  a  5  chart:!  hoard  about  to  help  plan  rry  moals^ « .a  Basic  Seven 

Chart, -I^think  it's,  called,--  •     ■  •  '  ^.  ■ 

JUDITH:  De.ycav  rjaliy  rant  a  Basic  Seven  Chart?     I've  got  one  you  can  have* 

It's  in  the  Haticnal  ■'artiDo  Food  G-aide.     I'll  run  into  the  house  and 
get;  it  ;if  fyou  ■  lik6» . .  ■ 

SALLY « .     .  .•  'Jell,  ,if'ycu:  don't  mind... 

JUDITH:     «  I«  ll-be  right  back.  ;,.v  ' 

IliiRY:  Sallj?-,  I  irish  you  -.;ouldn't  encourage  Judith  like  that.     She's  at  the 

age  T:hon  she  thinks  she  V:ncv;s  everything. 

SALLY:  ^  I  kncv;  she  is,  }^.rYo     ^xll  young  people  go  through  that  stage*    But  don't 

■.you  think  v'o  could  both  profit  by  'Thai;  Judith's  learning?- 

liiiRY:  Prcbabiy. .  »but  I'm  sending  ^udith  to  school  to  get  an  education. .  >not  . 

'    to  criticize  ne.    She's  been  homo  just  one  day^  and,  all  I've  been  hear.- 
ing  about  is  vegetables*     iTorr  she  T/ants  to  raise  a  vegetable  garden* 

Si'XLY;  But  that's  a  splendid  idea,  i-Iary*  ,  ..     ■  ■  , 

IL'xRY:  She  hasn't  cry  energy-,  Sally.   'You  knor:  that, .  •before  she  \7ent  ai'jay  to'' 

school,  it  Tjas  all  I  could  do  to  get  her  to  dry  dishes. 

3i-LLY:  Sho  seei^s  full  of  pop  now» 

iuJlY:  .  IT  oil,  I  must  say  since  sho.'s  been  at  the  State  Collogg,  sho  pitches 

in  ai^-d  helps  T'ith  the  v.'ork  vrhenever  she's  hone.  ..but  this  garden  bus- 
iness I  don*t  knoT;»,e 

'     ■  *    '  '  '  ,       .  '  ■ 

S^'JjLY:  IJhat  po-ssible  harm  can  it,  do  to  let  her  try  her  .hand,  Mary? 

IliJlY:  She  doesn't  knov/  hoTr  to  garden,  Sally.     She'll  just  dig  up  the  lavm, 

and  waste  the  seeds 


^JUDITH: 


JUDITH: 


MARYs 


JUDITH: 


JUDITH: 


AMTOUNCER: 


Mother,  can  we  really  make  a  plan  tor  our  garden? 

Say  yes,  ^kxry*    Judith  has  the  right  idea.    You  really  ought  to  make  a 
plan  if  you'ro  £,oing  to  have  a  garden.     Take       family,  for  instance* 
"i/e^ll  vmnt  plent;^^  of  fresh  vegetables  this  sumirter.     Ihen  I  must  be  sure 
to  can  or  store  or  somehow  preserve  vegetables •••enough  to  help  me  feed 
m^.'-  family  right  during  -the  winter.    A««l  tliii  year  we^re  planning  defin- 
itely to  grew  enough  so  we  can  share  v/ith  t^e  school  lunch  program  I 
talked  about. 

So...you*ll  plan  your  garden  v\rith  all  those  things  In  mind.  You'll 
plan  a  garden  big  enough  to  raise  food  for  the  summer,  food  for  the 
sinter,  and  some  food  to  be  canned  at  the  community  canning  center  for 
the  s-ch-ool  lunch  program.    Well,  that  sounds  sensibl©^ 

Mother? 

Yes. 

Our  State  College  has  a  pamphlet  on  ,ho>-f  tc  plan  your  Victory  Garden.  I 
brought  a  copy  home.    And  ano-bher  one  on  Food  Preservation.  •  .it  tells 
about  the  canning  budget,  and  about  canning  equipment,  and  has  time 
tables  for  canning  different  kinds  of  vegetables.     I  brought  it  too. 

You  brought  enough  stuff  to  sink  a  battle  ship« .  •  ( THOU(^TFULLY)  No, 
honey,  1%  wrong.    On  second  thought,  I  guess  you  brought  stuff  to  rais 
a  battleship*    Of  at  least  to  raise  our  score  for  victory. . .and  that's 
what's  really  important^ 

Gee,  Mother^  (FADE)Did  ^  make  a  crack  about  you're  being  unpatriotic? 

You  see,  folks.     I  Imow  it  all  along.     I  knew  that  little  spat  wouldn't 
amount  to  much.    And  while  Judith  and  her  mother  were  disagreeing  they 
settled  some  important  matters.     They're  going  to  have  a  Victory  Garden 
»..but  because  they  don't  know  much  about  gardening. • .they 're  going  to 
got  good  help  and  sound  advice.     They're  not  going  to  plant  just  any- 
thing, just  any  way... no  sir.     Instead  they*re  going  to  plan  their  gar- 
den and  consult  the  bulletin  to  find  out  When  to  plant  what.  They're 
going  to  raise  food  to  oat  this  summer  and  food  to  eat  this  winter* 
And  they're  going  to  raise  food  that  gives  them  the  most  vitamins  and 
minerals  for  the  garden  space  they  have.    Before  ever  they  start,  the 
Smiths  will  work  out  a  food  preservation  budget.. .how  many  jars  or  cans 
of  different  kinds  of  food  the  family  v/ill  need.  .  And  maybe,  like  their 
neighbors,  they  can  share  v/ith  school  kids  in  the  community  who  will 
need  hot  lunches  at  school  next  v/inter.    By  golly,  folks,  I'm  glad  we 
have  Judiths  and  Marys  and  Sallys  in  America.    Listen  in  again  next  wee* 
to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  MKiiS  A  DIFFSRLTICE  presented  by  Station 

 in  cooperation  with  you  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

Today  playod  Judith ,   played  I^^ary  and   was  Sal 
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liin"  ©occlusive  serrioo  tc  local  nutriticn  coiasnittoos  in  cooparaticn ) 
(with  the  State  and  feticncl  Nutrition  Program,  I'.'ar  Food  -^^dminis-  ) 
(tratica.     ) 


NOTE:  (Hntrition  Coi.mi*^oe  will  lapt  v^aiit  to  iiio3i?t;i6ii  Y^c^cfy  .^^^^^n 
and  Preser^tion  pamphlats  imlcss  tht3ry  have  a  supply  to  offer.) 
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Food  Makes  a 


A/  9'f  7 


4^  "^^l^^c 


in  eooperotion  with 


r:,ti;.xied  pcods" 


vTq  bring  you  no?7  FtOD  VJulES  L  DIPFSREIIGE 

THECE  (.10  soccndsj 


AlIrlCUHCSR:  Station 


..in  cooperation  vj^ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  com- 


nittoe  4.  •  .presents  FOOD  I  J_3S  x.  DIFFHi-l.'US,  a  weekly  feature  on  food  to 

help  jrou  food  your  farrdly  vrisoly  and  T;ell.    ^^isiting  us  today  is  

of   \f~--  ^-^^s  proLiisod  tc  talk  to  us  about  rationing.  IIRS 

.spcct  of  raticninr;  are  T;e  going  tc 


tal]:  about? 


Just  rationing, «• 

(DC  JBTFl^LL.y )  TJo-ll. .  .dcnH  3'-cu  think  that ^s  a  prott;;/  big  subject?  Don't 
you  think  tjc  ought  to  take  sone  part  of  it ...  like .  ."my  v/e  have  rationing 

But,  (-ii-nnounder ) ,  I*ir;  suro  all  Americans  know  T*hy  we' have  rationing, 

AITi^OUNCSR :    Uellj,  of  course,  we  all  Inicw  that  our  boys  and  girls  in  service  iTiust  be 


GUEST: 


GUEST 


well  fid  if  they're  to  do  a  e;ocd  iob  of  iTirinine:  the  war. 

Yes,  and  wc  imov;  that  all  of  us  on  the  hor^e  front  i:iust  be  vrell  fed  if 
we're  tc  do  our  part  in  winning  the  v^ar. 


AhiTOUNCER:    And  so  we  have  rationing:  tc  s6o  that  ail  of  vis  cet  our  fair  share. 


GUiST: 

AllUOUnpj 

GQSST: 


T^-'^^^s  right  i 


ell,  inaybe  we  ought  to  talk  about  s  one  thing  else  then. . .  ■ 

Oh^  no...  new,   (announder ) . .  .you  can't  sidetrack  rne  like  that.     I  still 
think  v;e  should  to  Ik  about  food  rationing,  and  I'll  tell  you  wli^...Have 
you  ever  hoard  a  woir-an  say,  "I    haven't  a  thins  to  v^ear 


AialOUHGSR:     (T.'IIH      SLIGHT  SITCRT)  Oh  yes...y6fe  indeedi    With  a  closet  full  of  clothe: 


n  wonian  wij.^  so' 


i1  - 


with  food? 


O 


.Tear."    But  vmat  has  that  to  do 


VIgIIj  I  thirf:  soiue  of  us  are  beginning  to  fool  that  vjcky  about  food. Just 


the  other  day,  a  very 


friend  of  niiie  invited  ne  in  for  a  bite  to 


oat  and  then  she  said  apologetically,  "I  havon^t  a  thing  in  the  house  tc 


30.  t  • 


-2- 

AinTCUiTCIIR :    'That  a  stran^^e  invitaticnv  .  . . 

G-USSTs           Yes,  v;asn*t  lt»    But  c.ftcr  that  rc-riar]:  v;h.at  do  you  suppose  she  f od  me? 
AHTOUUCEH:    Tfhat?    .It3._   "    !  ' 

GUIuSTs  She  served  nie  a  delicious  souffle  v/ith  home  made  ■.^olly  and  a  fresh  vog- 

otahle  salad«».hot  rolls ... frj sh  f ruit. . . coohies . • . , 

AI^;'GUirCrH r    ?u-la;\se,  Irs*  ,  you're  mahing  me  hungry* 

Go-DSI;  — _    But -ygu  do  See.  ^/hj^it.  I  moan*  ' 

iiirilCUilC^.s     I  certainly  dc.»:;.- Your  friend  said  she  had  nothing  in  .the  house  .  to  eat, 

but  v:hat  ''sho  me-ant  T:as  th?.t  she  had  no  perl:  chops,  or  baho.d.  hrm  or  steal 

GlTl]STs  Tliat^s  it  exactly,    And  lt/  friend  isn^t  alone  in  her., .way  of  thi.nking# 

■  "  i  i'---e^.  !l3iav'  that  scne  fcoas  arc  scarce  and  have  to  he  rationed,  'hut  tto  feel 
-the.  pinch  •Just  the  sa:-ie»     So  I  thou^^ht  if  y:o  just  talh  about  rationing 
a  little  b; 


o  •  .e  «  0 


VOICS;  Say,  ^ady,  I. don't  mean  to  interrupt  you,  but  hin  I  say  something? 

AMCUIICSR:    TJho^  are  you? 

lOlCEi  '    .    ;  I»m  the  gi^y  iTho  runs  the  country  store? 
l.E:TOUiTCSR:    V;hat  country  store?- 

VCIIE:  Just  any  country  store     .Listen.     Just  before  r/e  started  this  rationin* 

business  I  v:as  ^ripin*  tz.  Joe.     Joe's  th.e  guy  Vi^ho  takes  ir^- order  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. .  •wholesale. .  .see  ?     Joe  Just  gabtlirough 
tellin^  me  he  couldn't  fill  jny  order  for  canned  goods... see?    So  I  sez 
to  Jde«.."Ycu  'vholesalcrs  miahe  r.e  sich.  .  .You  could  always  fill  r.y  order 
'    -'     ^  during  the  depress  ion  rrhen  ya  couldn't  ^et  customers,  I  sez.  What's 
.  ■     the  m^atter,  1  s.oz,  don't  I  pay  ;y  bills?"    So  Joe  sez  to  miO... 


2.IID  I'O^CB;     There's  a  war  ,  on,  3d. .  .  don' t  you  jlnow  there's  a  war  on 


yOICE:'  Jeepers . .  tl'.at  m-alces  me  m.ad«  •  .the"  nerve  of  that  guy  hintin'  I  didn't 

know  there  was  a  war  on  Y;h&;i,I'd  just  sent  iiy  kid  away  to  -^^riny  Camp. 
"Oh,  no,"  I  sez  sarcasuic-like, ''l  don't  knew  there's  a  war  on. . .  I  just 
sent  my  kid  awa;^  to  -^^rmy  ^am.p^  that's  all."    So  Joe  sez^|.*. 

2rD  VOICZ:-   You  want  us  to  food  the  kid  right,  don't  you,  I^d? 

VCICB:  "Certainly,"'  I  soz,  "but  rrhat's  that  got  to  do  with        order  for  canned 

goods?"     So  Joe  sos»..o 

2iyD  YOICS:     Look,  lid,  ya  can't  feed  the  kids  in  the  ar^^y  all  the.  canned  stuff  they 
need  and  soil  your  cust^imors  all  the  canned  stuff  they  want.  There 
ain^t  that  :^ch  canned  stuff,  see? 


VOICE s  "Aw,  rats,"  I  sez.  "boy  ate  canned  sti.»ff  at  home.    H3  ain't  gain*  t 

use  no  more  canned  stuff  in  the  Arniy  than  he  did  at  kom@-»    But  Joe  sez. 

2]^ID  VOICE:     Sure,  he  v/ill,  Ed.     •  . 

VOICE:  'HTh^r  will  he  use  more  canned  stuff  in  the  ixrny?"  I  ss2»    And  Joe  sez#.« 

2iID  VOICE:'    Because,  Ed,  the  A^-j^r  has  to  have  food  they  can  ship  around.  Canned 
stuff  is  the  kind  of  food  they  can  ship  around* 

VOICE:  ''Yeah,"  I  sez,  beginnin'  to  seo  the  light.     "l  guess  you're  right,  Joe. 

And  then  I  can  see  Joe  has  something  else  on  his  mind.     '-All  right, 
spill  it,  "  I  sez.     So  Joe  sez..*.. 

2I\TD  VOICE:    Ya  knew,  Ed,  ther^*s  a  lot  of  boys  in  the  service  ain't  never  had  the 
good  food  your  hid  got  at  home.      .  .  ■ 

VOICE:  "Yeah,"  I  SOS."    '*V[hatcha  drivin'  at,  Joe?"  ' 

2KD  VOICE:    lYell,  those  kids  has  to  be  fed  the  same  as  ycur  kid^  vEd.     «. - 

VOICE:  "I  should  hope  sc,"  I  sez,  buttin'  in  sarcastic  like. ♦♦So  Joe  scz»»« 

2ND  VOICE:  ITell,  ya  sec  what  I  mean,  Ed.  Those  kids  are  eatin*  more  food  than 
they. used  to  get... in  fact,  with"  all  the  fightin'  and  hard  work  cur 
boys  are  doin'  they're  bound  to  eat  more  than  they  ate  at  hcmQ»f .so 
all  in  all  it's  takin'  more  fppjd.-««t    *  . 

VOICE:  "Yeah,"  I  sez,   (F^JDJi:)  I 'guess  you 're  right. ..  . 

AHHCUKCER  ^      "  '     ■  .     .  ' 

AND  GUEST:    We-11. ......  .  ^-       ,  ■ 

GJEST:      .  ...Joe  'is  right,   (arjr.cuncor ) .  * .  it  dcOs  taJ:e  mere  feed  to:  feed  a  man  vrhcn 
he's  fighting.     And  the  Armed  Eorcos  dc.,  require  canned  foods  because 
they  store  well  and  ship  v/ell.     They '  need  large  am.ounts  too  in  ware- 
houses ready  for  ships,  in  transit  and  in  supplj^  depots  near  the  fronts 

iU'JI'IOUNCER :    Yes,   I  can  understand  that... but  ...Illrs.   '  

GUEST:  Yes? 

AITIJCUITCER :    Well.  .  .ah. .  .why  dcn't  we  pr educe  m.ore  canned  feeds? 

GUEST:  Tfov are  producing  mere  canned  feeds  (Announcer),  but  it's  sort  of  like 

one,  man  chasing  another  ZTian  uphill*. « the  supply  never  quite  catches 
up  with  the  demand. 

AITNCUII CSR : .    Is  that  true  of  sugar,  toe?    Are  we  produeing  mere  sugar? 

GUEST:  Well,  yes  and  ne. 

AHiTOUNCER:     Now^,  that's  a  nice  safe  answer.... 


(LAUGIilH^)  TToll,  whr,t  I  moaja  is  this:     During  19^5  we'll  gat  about 
thrcG-f rur^Jis  cf  our  sugt^r  supply  frcm  HaT/aii,  Puerto  i^-ica,  tind  Cuba. 
%0SG  torrltiriJS  haw  i3iorer.scd  their  sugar  prcducticn  immensely 
out*  »••••«■ 


AMTCUiiaZRt      !rhera*«g  iltlwriYs  C;  but....* 


GU3ST 


VOICi;: 
V0IC3: 


2iTD  void? J 
VOLCS: 

'  veics; 


0XG3::,/> 


2i©  VpICS; 


^f^os,^  thpro  is  always  a  but,  and  this  is  it;     There's  a  shortage  of  la- 
^  -b^r  at  the  per ts that's  oao  probloiit     ilion  cYon  if  the  sugar  gets 
loaded  cnto  the  ships.*. and  oven  if  thero  are  encugli  ships  to  bring  the 
sugar  into  the  country. .  .irianj^  cf  cur  largo  rofincrios  r.iay  net  Ipo  able 


GUSST: 


to  handle  it  e,  11  because  cf  labc 


'^XGV.SQ  ne,  ^-ad^--,  bat  if  you're  tr:lld.n'  a.bcu.t -sugar ,  I  get  something  I 


VTOk,ij.  \jC,  sav . .  • . 


Tcsj.  rxi'an*     I  v/anta  toll  ya  about  la-st  s'amiAor.    I>c>st  summer,  ccme  can- 
ning tine-- the  ^cluison's  t*vToiTc-ycar  eld  kid  ccnos  in  the  store  for,  sugar- 


He  puils  cff  the 
to  use'  for" 
I  SOS  t:  '  th 


ff  the  cannin'  stamp  see?  .  Tliat^s  tho  stamp  y:q  ivas  supposed 
'  su^.r  for  canning,  300*^     "''i^^hat's  your  I.iav:  goin'  c.an,  Scnny," 
io  liad./   -Ajid  tho  icid  sez. 


jMa"vrthin' 

So  I  soz,  ''Oh,  ncTT,.  luch,  qc?y,  she  mst  be-  gsin'  to  can  scmethirjg. . . 
otherwise  v-hy  -vrculd  she-  be  ■^e-n.diii'  you  fer  cannitrg  sugar^"    The  kid  sez 

Tc  mako  ccclcios . .  .Pa"??"  ctr^d  us  kidsr  lilie  cookies* 

.^^.l:Bu% -that  ain't  right,  1-rid,^*  1  5-2rz.     "The  government ''s.  ei;pec tin'  us  to 
"use  that  sv;;;:ar  sc  's  v^e  kin  |ru% '^^ip  ,.^ruit.  ,fcr  next  winter.*"    the.  kid*s 
skootical  ho  sjz»  ■    ■  «       .     •.  .-  .... 


i.-iv^  <y  ^  ^  *w  •  • 


but  gimme  r.^r  sugar  "ncvr. .♦  •Iv^/ '  s  ' teitin'-'  i E/iPS)  to  make  them 


,->  — I 


Ycu  kncT:,  (^^nncunccr ),.  our  grocer  friend  has  hit  on  one  reason  r/hy  there 
T:asn*t  oncugh  canning  ^agar  ia  soma  areas  Inst  year-  -the  use  of  can- 


nin.c  sugar  for  making  m"'eets*... 


I*m  afrnid  seme  cf  our  folks  did  buy  canning 


sugar'  last  year  T.'h:>  didn't  need  it.    But  then. .  •  didn' t  rrc  have  a  big 
fruit  crop,  t-:c,  that  teck  lots  of  sugar  to  put  up?  • 

Ycu *re  right, ..1^0  did  have  a  big  fruit 'crop' that  took  a  lot  of  sugar. 
Tliis  year  vjo  have  the  samo--amount  cf  su;^r  alloted  for  heme  canning, 
but  unlike  last  year  t."o  can't  .verdraT;  our  quota.    Vie  have  plpnty  for 
hem-o  canning  but  it  must  only  be  used  for  that  purpcse. 


aJU'TOUNCSR:    IVcll.,  '.Th:.-':  car^  yru  tell  us  about  moat,  Mrs»_ 


Seems  like 


pr  acoi 


,ur  meat  is  rationed  new* 


1 


-5- 

GUI2ST:  Tiiat*s  right,  '  (-^inncuncer ) ,  85  percent  cf  cur  meat  for  civilians  is  ra- 

tioned now,  but  thd.t^s -x-nly  t^^^^c ,  den^t  you  think.    With  neat  scarce, 
■  ■  if  we  didn't  have  almost  all  meat  rationed. .  .the  folks  xvhc  are  busiest 

would  liave  the  least  chance  of  getting  anj?-. 

/JIHCUIICSR:  You're  right,  I.Irs.  .    As  it  is,  seems  to  me  some  parts  of 

the  country  have  more  than  others.... 

GU^JST:  X'u  afraid  you'ro  right- .  .Labor  statistics  late  in  1944  shoT;ed  that  raeat 

is  shortest  whero  the  population  is  larger t r  (IK      LCUB  irHISPSR)  I»ll 
bet  cur  friend  knoirj-s  some  stories  about  m.eat..«. 

VOICE;  Sure,  lady,  sure  I  do..  ..And  it  makes  mo  mxid  too  ivhen  I  thinl:  of  it. 

It's  like  this,  see?  Bill  ccm^es  in  ::ne  day ♦  .Bill '  s  a  good  square  guy, 
and  that's  why  it  makes  mo  mad.     Bill  ccmcs  in  and  sez.... 

SLID  VCICS'c     rlcTf  about  a  steak  today,  Sd?    Gccd  and  thick,  3d*... 

VOICE:  "Sure,  Bill/'  I  gos.     "Y..u  folks  must  be  pcint  rich.     Didn't  I  soli 

ycur  wife  a  bi.o  steak  vjstordav?"     "Points?"  sez  Bill,,. 

2ND  VOICE:    Yos»    But  can't  va  irivo  r.o  a  steak  T7ith':ut  noin'cs  tcdav,  Sd?    We're  old 
friends .... 

VOICE:  Of  course,  I  th.^ught  Bill  yr-s  jck-in'.     So  I  sez  "sure" ..  .and  v;eighs  cut 

the  steak  and  then  I  finds  he  ain't  jokin'  at  all.     "L^ok,"  Bill,  I  sez, 
■   I  can't  give  ycu  no  steak  ivithrut  p.. ints* 

2hD  VOICE:    For  gosh  sakes,  -^'d,  why  not?  The  guy  up  at  the  turnpike  will,  and  he 


ain't  nu  friend  cf  m 


.no  • 


VOICE:  "Then  you'd  better  buy  it  from  the  guy  at  tho  turnpike,"  I  soz."But  , 

Bill  sez. 

2ITD  VOICE:    Aw,  Ed,  I  ain't  get  enough  gas  tc  go  up  there  for  ny  stuff.,.. 

VOICE:  "Get  "^."C'Ur  e:as  blaoki^r.rkot  like  va  dc  vour  steaks,''      sez^-    And  then 

Bill  gets  mr.d. 

2ND  VOICE:     "I  d..n't  bu^"  blaclnuarkot  stuff,"  he  s-z.     "The  guy  at  the  turnpike  is  a 
respoctablo  dealer.     It's  j'Ust  that  he  has  "seme  friends''  who  dcn't  neoc 
to  bu^'-  moat  and  sive  in  their  ccupons  to  him.  ..so  of  course  he  kin  sell 
extra  steaks  to  s:miO  of  us  guys^     I  suppcsod  you  cC'Uld  to  the  same.... 

VOICE:  "Sorry  I  got  in  a  huff.  Bill,"  I  soz..."But  selling  meat  without  coupons 

is  blacln;:ar!:o t  even  if  ya  got  scm.ebody  elge's  coupons  to  cover  it. 
Tl-;ink  cf  it  this  way.  Bill,"  I  sez,  "there, 's  just  so  much  meat  in  the 
United  ^tatos  fcr  civilians,  and  it  ain't  oncugh  for  e  vor3^body .  to  get 
all  he  wants o,r So  jf  ycu  got  m.oro'nyour  share,  somebody's  gonna  have 


Tlir.t's  rights  follcs,  It*s  just  af  we  hnd  s:j:  apples  for  six  poople* 
XiV  s^ip.acno.  grabs  cff  more  than  his  share,  scinebcdy  else  has  to  dc  with- 
cuto  ^iiid  -fcliat/s :  tho  storj  of  rsticning  in      nvtts>iell«    Thsinlc  you,  I'.5rs« 

 y  for"  .riving  us  votir  tii'iK;  tcdcy.         vras  played  b^'- 

the  rciTialning  parts.  Listen 


and 


4-  • 


in  'r<lpiii  next  uo  ancthor  broadcast    of  70CD  ILIIBS  A  DiFFSE.IlFCE 

pre-or.t  d.by  Station   in  ccporaticn  w^th  your  (local, 

ccuntv)  .■Tatriticii  cj^ianitteoe 


TO  ^:2^n. 


\ — o ..1.0 .'.U- s  — ^  so 
(vtfith"  t'.ie  '"^tate  ; 
(trat.icn,. 


3c  r.-  .'.co'^,  1  •'.iitritijn  'V'l.mittco^  ir  o ocperaticn) 
l.ati'aj.1  '\:ti'\ti      rr^rrcw^  "i'ar  i  o^^d  -•d:.dnis-  ) 
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ood 


MUSICS; 


MAIT^S  YOICE: 


CEICIGJU  LICIUliT: 


EBiliXY  P21"l^; 


BIDDY: 


1 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 

"OK  THE  (S)\iriH&  SEIFT" 

We  "bring  you  now.. .  ..•.POOD  A  DIPI^SSFOHl 

'THSI-IB  (10  seconds) 

Station  ,  .     .^♦.■;in  cooperation  with  your( local,  county)  nutria 
tion  coiar.iitte3-i •'..presents  POOD  ILilffiS  A  DIPKEJHSi'CS ,  a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  .f aiiily  v^isely  and  v/ell^ 
Vret re  listening  in  today  on  a  little  chatter  in  an  egg  factory. 
Culling  all  chickens,  culling  all  chickens. 

Bun^  Heriny  Penny,  run.,. Here  comes  the  culling  nan  and  you'll 
■get  it  in  the  neck. 

You'd  better  worry  ahout  your  own  fine  feathers,  Chicken  Llcken 
You^ve  "been  flying  x^i^^tty  high  latel^^;. .  and  neglecting  your  jo"b 


I.  under standf 

Yes,  I  .gue.ss  you're  right 
ing  maii  is  here. 


I'd  "better  lie- low  while  the  cull- 


,I'd  suggest,  you  sit  on  your  nest  instead  of  lying  dovm  on  the 

llai-t^,  do  the  hens  set  on  their  eggs  or  sit  on  their  eggs? 

Ar'e  you  here  v/ith  another  question,  Heddy?    Yesterday  you  asked 
me  if  a  setting  hen  ever  lies... and  I  up  and  iDoxed  37'our  comh 
for  that.      .  „, 

Here  comes  Biddy  strutting  her  stuff. 

She  has  something  to  crow  a"bout..tif  she  could  only  crow.  Con- 
gratulations, Biddy. 

0?ltank  you,  Henny  Penny.    I  didn't  really  earn  that  award  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  you*' 


CHICKHIIT  LICiCDiT!  ^  ~'What,cl,id  you  do,  Biddy? 


ESDDY: 


BIDDY: 

HBITITY  P3m^: 

H5DDY: 
BIDDY: 

CHICKSH  LI  CIST; 
BIDDY; 

HSHFY  ?3HT: 


BIDDY: 


CEICZii: 


BIDDY: 


B3DDY: 


BIDDY: 


CHICKZr: 


X  declare,  Cliicken  Licken,  you  'pro'ba'bly  don't  even  know  we're  in 
the  middle  of  a  \\rar«    Biddy  v/on  the  X  award  for  egg  production. 
She  laid  the  most  eggs  this  year  of  any  hen  in  the  hennerj^* 

'/liat  does  X  stand  for,  Mama? 

X  stands  for  eggstraordinary.  That's  what  eggs  are,  you  see«».one 
of  the  most  eggstraordinary  foods  of  the  war. 

Yes,  I  underst.^nd  that  eggs  are  growing  in  importance  in  this  v/ar. 

I  heard  that,  too.    And"!  'also  overheard  the  "boss  telling  a  lady 
that  our  eggs  are  grov/ing  in  size ♦  .  -  \:'Sfy:'.:--".:ii 

VJliat  do  you  mean,  llama?    Eggs  can't. ^grpw»,r  V.c; •'•■in 

She  means,  dear,  that  v;e're  laying  "bigger  eggs  than  we  usedy.to*; 


» » •  • 


The  Tdoss  .told  a  lady  yesterday  that .  almos.t,  eve ry,"body  wants  "big 
eggs. 

I  don't  see  v/hy.    A  little  egg  has'  everything  a  "big  egg  has. 

Uxcept  quajitity,  of  course.    And  the  "boss  takes  care  of  that  "by 
selling  little  eggs  for  less  money.        .  .,  •  • 

Small  eggs  suited  the  lady  all  right.j.-'but..  s^he  didn't,  like  our  eggs- 
"because  the^^'re  hrovjn.     Sliades  of  night  I 

Shades  of  "brown  J  ...raaylDe  you  mean.    I  tliink'  our  eggs  in  their 
shades  of  "beige  ajid  sand  are  ■  l^eautiful...  . ''Jliat:' s.,41^-e  matter -v/it-Ja 
them? 

Nothing... an  egg's  an  egg  regardless  of  the  color  of  the  shell. 

'..liat  a"bout  the  color  of  the  yolk?    Some  egg  yolks  are  pale  yellow 
and  some  are  a  rich  -orange  color.  .  ■  •  •  -  - 

Thpvt's  true  I    Chicken  Licken.    But  you  can't  tell  a'bout  the  food 
value  of  the  yolk  "by  its.  color.    Some  pale  yolks  are  richer  in 
Vitpiain  A  than  deeper  colored  egg  yolks. 

Gold  or  yellow  eggs  are  , prize  pa.ckages.    That's  what  the  hops  -- 

told  the  lad^'-  his  egg  facto rj'  produces. 


hat  did  he  mean,  llama?  ♦..Prize  packages? 

e&S>  Heddy,  is  a  "p3:ize  in  ajiy  size,  ^ifhen  an  egg  is  eaten  by  a 
little  girl...  •  ...  .  •  •  ■ 

Or  her  mamat...- 

Or  her  grandmama. , . , 

Yes,  even  habies  have  a  li'ttle  "bit  of  egg  yolk.  And  vdien  they  do, 
they  get  a  high  o_uality  protein  food  that  does  a.  good  job  in  "build 
ing  2n.d  repairing  their  "bodies. 


3IDDY: 


Don't  forget  the  protective  value  of  eggs* 


VJlmt  do  they  protect  peopXe,,f  rpm.  Mama?  '.   '  .  .,■ 

Don't  ask  so 'many-  questions,  Hecldy*  Does  anybody  laiov:  the  pns'^-^er 
to  thai  one?  . 


«  i 


•-•  r.  V  t 


BIDDY: 


I  heai-.d  the'''bqss  sa^*> •'/something  aT3out  iron  for  good  red  "blood* 


t  •: 


GHICIC31T  Lie 


KE3DDY: 
•  •  * 

mWi^:  PES 


BIDDY: 


CKIGI3N.  LlOSSr:- 


BIDDY: 


CEICKBITXICKSI;-' 


ESIJIIY  PJIlWr: 
BIDDY: 

KSDDY; 

HEUFY  PExTxjY: 


BIDDY: 


Hrs»  PJiode  Island.  Red  \/as'- lecturing  us  a"bov"-t -oggs "  the  other  day.- 
She  .says ''th-ey"  have  vitamins,  too» .  .Titamin  A  for  one»t.and 
thiamine  and  r roof  1-avin,  too.  ■-.'-i'-^-  ' 

•flow ..call     remdmber  such  "big  words? 

Just  romem'ber'  thi  s* . . .  tha.t  eggs  are  little  packa.ges'  of  he  alt  h- 
'giving  food  and  it's. your  jo"b  to-o^t  ifhat  .the  ."boss  gives  us  so 
you  will  grov;  "big  and  strong  aiid -"be  a"blo  to.  lay  lots  of  eggs# 

Yc5s,  \4iGn- 1  was  avjarded  my  pri'ze ,  everybody  v/as  talking"  a"b out '  how 
iupfey  •  th^y '1^ re  to  have  plenty  of  eggs,  v  •  since-  so  .^much  meat  and 
cheese. . ..other  imx>ortant ' p'ro tein  foods-  have' gone  to  v/ar* 

'  During  ti:te  program  I  \ms  at  the  edge  of  the'  crowd-.    And  I  heard 
■Eicketj^  Pickety  say  she  v/ras  as  mad  as  a  li'ttle  wet  hen.  •  .in  fapt -. 
she  was ■  so  "mad  she'd  like  to  fly  the  coop.  .  '  "  ; 

*/hy  did  she  sajf  that?-;' :.■•-  ■  ■  •',*' -j-- '  '""  '  .-.^".^y^ 

Well... she  said  she  overheard  .some  one  .s a,y  that  most of  our  eggs 
go  into  cold  storage. ^-^ and  if  that  is.,  the'  case  she  intends  to 
sporJ.^  to.,the- 'hen  that  .rules  the  roost.       _    ^.^  ..  1- 

It  seems  to  me  it's  time  Hi  ckety  Pickety  lea.rned.  a'bout  cold' storage 

Personally,  I'd  rather  see' ari- egg  of  mine  go  into ,  cold' stora.ge  for 
a  month  th^an  left  to  sit  around  in  some  warm  place  for  a  v/eek.v.':  '.CI 

Don't  eggs  like  to  he  wa„rm,  Majna?  .  ■  ' 

Eggs  don't  like  hot  weather,  or  warm  kitchens  or  .stuffy  grocers^ 
stores^  Heddy.    If  people  expect  eggs  to  do  so  much  for  them, 
they  ought  to  keep  egg^  in  a  cold  place^ 

'  Dggs  are  very  sensitive  to  unpleasajit  odors,  too»^^: 


ClilCXSH  LI0E21T:     Looks  like  the  least  folks  could  'do  v/ould  "be  to"'  give  eggs  a  little 

'  privacy. 

PEDDY: 


IJha.t  does  priva.cy  *meaji.  Mama?     Sounds  kinda  high. hat  to  me. 
She  means-. that -  a  lady'  should^^ cover  a  "bowl  of  eggs  wi'^liJ.a'Midi 
(giggling)    Lid. .  .ha,hA-.^fi.thaV' s 'kirn  of  a' M-gh  "haib,.-   -..I'  v  -'-^ 
CHICKEIT  LICKSilir,  That's'  corny*  '        •  c-^  -V--^  '  -  •  .-^  -  ' 


E3mT  PEiEiY: 


EEDDY: 


EEDDY: 


^liich  reminds  me..  ♦I'm  hungry.  Do  people'  eat-  eggs  when  they're 
hungry.  Mama? 


HHIiTlT  PiHSIHY;         Ygs  ,  -  ilicy  •  eat  them '-fo-r-'^reakf-asTt-^VIJUt-^^tliat iio"t-  'allf    Eggs  ima&V.. 

■  .    good  dishes  for  lunch,  dinner  or  supper. 

3 IDDlfi      ■'.    x::j  a.iiiid  other  times,  too',     .  •in,  -saiMwichBs-'Tjid'.-jg'^gKb-gSt  party  refresh- 
•.r;;-;;    v-:-   jc^- fecnt's,- picnics,  and  lots'  of 't dines,  Red4y»- .. 

HSGDDIi; •■  •    r .; .1  v^enkxng  for- mo,.  .I''d  rather-; talie-  a  beatihg^-^hein- l3e'  an  egg»  -V-x^I'i! 

-v'  ■  '  "'j'V.-;.,  •■  •■'^•'■'^^  '''.Oi'-.^..  ^    ^  ,    .  .  ..  . 

CHI0E3H  Ll^SSiri;; .  Shat  *s  ;a':sbbd'-pii0V-  Eggs  do'taico''  a"  'be-kt^i.ng.V^lots  of  "beating* •  ♦And 
•         ,,  .        that  "  reminds  me  of  something  I  heard  the  other  day. 

ESiL'X:  Pilil^:-. -^-Xoufre  always  hof*:ring  things',  Chic!l^en  Lickeii.  •••  tJhat  *s  the  gossip 

this  time?.      .        ..         --^H  ..•'.-^io  L      c-.-  -  ■ 

CEICSEII  LICKHIT;     Someone  said  that  eggs  T\^hicli  liave  \l)een  sljored  an  a  cold  plad&  -fof 

a  time  lose  a  little  . of  their  moisture  and  take  a  "beating  "better 

.  -"o  ^;-;v;than' -our  :f  resh-.eggs*  'r''fhat/-.do  ^;yGU^hinb^^  :'-:i.-y:yj^.  u:^:^OJ  '  • 

HElTilY  P3iri?r:         That  mUst  he'- what  .the  "boss  me:sjit -vhen  hB  ft^allced-^ah       G-rade-B  eggs 

•  ••They  aren't  quite  as  fancy  as  iG-rade  A  top  quality  eggs. 

BIDDY:  But  Just  as  good  for  most  baking  and  cooking  as  our  latest 

■  rdoo  j^eations*v;.     -      .    .  '  i:  .i^^:--:  :r-y 

GHICiSlT  LICE031T:    Talking  a'bout  cooking.  .  .Hi eke ty  Pickety  told  me  that  good  cooks  are 

as  scarce  as  hen's  teath.  .    ■  jY/.CtC-C 

HSifi-X.  ■:PJIl^TYi: 'Ir/j^^  Hen's  teeth,  .m^^  eyo  ^  ■  Just  between  you  vflnd .me-  I; .think  ;Hi.cke;ty'.Y 
.;-:.:iv^r  ^o'^::  .'oiPickety  is  a  ba^  egg.  *      •■  -  * 


t  I. :  -■  -.-I 
-  4 


BIDDY:  I.  think  she's  a  tough  egg* 

CIIICKEIT  LICOII:  That's  it.,  .that's  what  Hickety  Pickety  said. 
BIDDY:  ¥hat  are  you  talking  a'bout? 


CHI  CESH  LI  CiGil-:;-  SheL-^said  that's  why  good  Qooks.:  a.re -•.scarce .-.  ."because  so  many  tpeople 

make  a  hard  cooked  egg  a  tough  egg. 

HSluTY  P^ifiX:  I  know  v/hat  Hickety  Picketj^  meant.    Some  poeple  "boil  and  "boil  eggs 

•    •  to'/jCobk  them  liardj  ••  then  .they  ara- hard* .  .tough  and  ru'b'beiy.  •  ■ 

BIDDY:  Sggs  that  are  'cooked  too  hard  or  too-  long  are'  not  as.--eas^y  to 

digest. ..so  they  tell  me. 

OHICICSII  LlCIdl:     I  guess  heat  must  he  important  to  an  egg-. 

BIDDY:  Sggs  like  a  cold  climate  "before  they're  cooked  and  a  moderate 

temperature  when  they're  cooked. 

ESHirf  P31T1T:         0-Oh. ..Here  comes  the  boss.    We'd  better  got  back  on  the  productio: 

"  l^he',  'giTls.  '^-^Sggs-ar^  %ne^ '^-"ti^^-^bo'^^  foods  ■ 

on  the  market  now,  ajid  it's  up  to  us  on  the  wing  shift  to  keep 
'em  rolling.  .       *     .■^y.i-zoo.  n  ■  w.^i.i 


E3DDY:  ■  •    •       '  -  ■Kama^^^wha-t  cah -I^md^^ 


EcTe*4mt3kQ  this  dictionr^ry  and  find  out  liovi  many  i/ords  "begin 
v:itli  egg. 

( re  adlng)  •  • ,  Uggc  o  pt  i  onal ,  c gg z  ac t ly ,  c  ggz  c  r c  i  se ,  e  ggz  p.ge  rat  e  ( f  a,d- 
ing  out  ) 

Ho,  Hcddy,  you're  not  exaggerating  a  "bit  when  you  talk  a"bout  the 
exceptional  value  of  eggs.    Hvcry  one  laaov/s  that  the  vp^riety  of 
dishes  you  can  i-ial^e  v/ith  eggs  is  alnost  endless»..so  nipjiy,  in 
fact,  \iQ  forget  alDout  sonic  of  thern,  and  like  to  oe  reminded* 
Here's  one  that  is  nov;  to  me:    Balccd  eggs  op.  a  layer  of  cooked 
rice,  served  v:ith  a  tom-^tc  sauce.    IDocsn't  that  sound  good?  And 
you  can  alv/ays  give  your  omelets  a  Sunday  dress,    Doll  them  up 
v;ith  different  fillings  and  sauces. .  .mushrooms,  or  cheese.,  kor 
tomato.    One  good  vjay  to  use  up  a  fevj  left-over  vegota"bles  or  iDits 
of  meat  is  to  serve  them  creamed  over      fluffy,  golden  omelet. 
Let's  t3i::e  a  tip  from  rienny  Fonr.y  and  enjoy  our  point-free  protein 
food.. .the  "best  of  the  nest;     HQ-G-S ->    Listen  in  again  next  week  to 
ariother  oroadcast  of  S'OOD  ILIISS  A  DIFKBP^ITCI!. .  .presented  iDy 

Station    in  cooperation  with  j^our  (local,  county)  nutrition 

comiiiitteo. 


-OoO- 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  v;ith  the  State  and  ITational  Hutrition  Program,  lv>„r  ITood) 
(Adninistraticn>.   ^  ) 
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C-ATHEEn:G  G-ESSHS  * 


AIJilOUrCZEl:     i-fo  l}rinsyou  now...rOOD  iiAKES  A  DIPPSHSiTGS 


]IiJl  (lO  seconds) 


1: 


Station,  ^c^-^in  cooperation  v;itli  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  Com- 

mittoor    present  s  lOQD  iiAICSS  A  DirSjjpjJl-CS,  a  weekly  feature  ;on  food  to 
help  you.  feed  your  f?jnily  v.dsely  and  well*    "e're  inviting  you  today  to 
go  on  a  very  special  jauntr.      ( nmie )      and    (iTame)   ,  (titles)   ,  have 
asked  us.  to  go  greening  i.dth  thenic 

Are  you  going  to  confess  v/hat  you  thought  ve  meajit  v;hen  we  asked  you 
to  ^'go  greening'^? 


AiH^OUlTCSH:     Oh,  you  v7ouldn'b  tell  hov/  green  I  was,  would  you,  Mrsv 


?  But 


nov7  I  kno^;  "bettor,  and  I'll  let  our  listeners  in  on  it,  too*  Mien  you 
go  greening,  you  hunt  for  greens* • c fresh,  spring  greens* 


AunoUilCEH: 
(x'UEST  2: 
AilNOIBTCSR: 


Aiid  find  them,  tooo 

Is  thG.t  a  promise^  llrs. 

follow  nco 


Come  on  follis 
league  ooots. 


'  L  1  O  ~< 

A  R  Y 

"l  ■ 

I'U  RECORD 

TiV  JUM  6 

i945  7^ 

I  your  ol 
.  go  gree 

iin|;:.   

Qur  seven 

G-IISST  1:        I'his  v/ayV  every"body«    *   *  ".  ' 

G-'JEST  2:       -Oh  no,  ••this  way* 

AH1T0U1IC3II:     I'Jait  a  minute  now*    T.Hio's  the  leader  here?  "     ■  :.  • 

G-USSiT  1:        I  cini.    lTe"'_ll  go  straight  out  to  i:iy  "back  yard  whare  yrung  dandelions 
are  popjing  up  "by  the'  hundreds* 


Airi^ODlTCZEt:    Wiat's  going  on  here,  'Mrs. 


J    I  thought  we  wore  going  out  to 


OUSST  1: 
AUI'OUITCEK: 

GUSST  2; 


get  a.  mess  .of  greens  for  dinner* 

lie  are*    Young  d?aadelion  leaves  maice  a  delicious  dish  of  greens* 

And  of  course  incidentally  you'd  get  your  yard  cleaned  of  dandelions* 
Very  clever,  Tom  Sav;^'er. 

That  settles  it.  If  you  don't  want  to  "be  a  Huckleberry  5'inn...or  who- 
ever it  was  that  white-\fashed  Ton's  fence  for  him,,* then  come  with  me. 


Aili^OUilCSR:    VJliere  are  you  going,  Mrs* 


? 


C-US3T  2;       Yoii^re  wron^  al^out  «that-«    You  can  c^-ather  viilcL  groens  clear  throU'eh  ; 
the  .^suxiaer  if  you  alvjays  look  for  the  young  ones. 

G-USST  1:       %  sack  is  alDout  full.    I  thinlc  it's  high  time  we  headed  for  home. 

GUEST  2:  .      Hot  until  we  look  for  curly  dock  U]p  here  along  the  road.  You^ll 
recognize  it  iDy  the  thick  rosetts  of  long  curly- edged  leaves* 

AlTITOUl'CSH:    I  thought  that  ctirly  dock  was  only  a  dust  catcher  along. the  hi ghv/ay. 

G-USST  2i       You^d  "be  surprised  hovr  manj:^  •common  v;eeds  are  good  eating. 

G-USST  li  ,      I  can  reaemlfer  hearing,  ny  grandmother  talk,  at  out  gathering  greens*. » 
only  -she.  called  them  herl^s.  ..pot-herbs. 

AiTlTOUl'CI^R:    To  me,  herhs  mean  medicine.    HaylDe  greens  serve  a  douole  . purpose. •  • 
serve  .  as,  an  ounce  of  prevention  and  a  x^ound  of^.cure. 

G-UEST  21-      In  mjr  opinion,- "a:,  dish  of  young  greens  is  a  doulDle  dose  -of  good  eat i?ig.  .- 

GIXSST  1:   ■  '  Spealring  of  douhling,.  is  this  little  green^plant 'that  hugs  the  ground 
a  tv7in  to  dandelions?  '  ■  _  ,  ; 

AirLO-jlIGER:  '  Ijooks  a  little  like* a.  dandelion  plant,  except  the  leaves  are  "broader 
•  and. have'  a  smooth  edge.  ,    .     •   .  ' 

GUEST  2:        You  probabl^-^  have  them  in  your  "back  yard.. /along  with  the  dandelions. 

"That '.s  .called  plantain. .  .p-l-a-n-t-a-i-n*     .a  pest  to  .  get  out  of  your 
grass.. ..but  very,  good  to  eat,  if  you  cut  the  leaves  when  they* re- yomig. 

G'UBST  1:        ■.■rell.i  V7hat  are  we  waiting  for?    Lef 's'gb  straight  home  to  my  "back  yard. 

C-USST  2:        I  had  hoped  to-::,  find  some  sorrel  along  this  fence  "before  we  leftV  Sorre! 

•is  slightly  sour  and  com"bined  v/ith  other  wild  greens  gives  a  dish  a 
very  special  flavor.  • 

AITI^TOUITCBR:    So  you  mix  your-  o\vn,  dc  you?    Herfe',' 9'<3.d  this,  pretty  little  weed  to 
your  collection.    Looks  like  it  was  frosted. 


GUEST  2: 
GUEST  2: 


GUEST  1: 


That^s  lam"b s- a uart or,  sometimes  called  wild  spinach.    ^'Jlaere  did  you 
find  it? 

r 

Right  over  here,  close  to  this  ploughed  field. 

Lot's  get  some  more  of  the  small  ones.    The  "big  ones  are  tough*  See? 
The  top  of  the  leaf  is  silver  ajid  the  underside  is  a  pinkish  lavendar. 
Some  varieties  are  light  greon  on  toj)  v.rith  frosty  undersides. 

i'iy,  I've  learned  a  lot  today.  liy  sack  is  running  over,  too*.«full  of 
iron,  "bj^  the  way,  "but  not  heavj^    There's  a  conundrum  for  you* 


iHfJCuTCSR:  TAiat  do  you  mean... iron? 

GUEST  2:  She  *meait^s-' ^reen^-  ^r^;'  ri-Gli:iii  ri^roa'.---.      :  ■ 

GUEST  i;  Yitamin  A,  too. 

AH1I0U1TCER:  Mine  look  like  they're  rich  in  dust  and  dirt. 


«4r-  ■  .  ■  ^^-^ 

Don't  lot  tlmt  "botlier         .   G-roGiis  are' easv  to  wash* quick,  too,  if 
you.  usG  -olontv  of 'xmtGr*  "  Hold  tliern.  ..a  few  at  a  time*    under -running 
' crater  to  get  the  vrcrst  of  the  dirt  off««»tIxon  douse  them  up  and  dovm 
in  sevcra-1  waters. 

And  instead  of  pouring  the  vratpr  of f.  the  greens,  "bo'  sure  to  lift  the 
greens  out  of  the  water  ea.ch  time.    The  dirt  or  sand  will  go  to  the 
"bottom  of  the  pan. 

And  I  suppose ';;'ou' cook  v/ild  greens  just  like  you  cook  cultivated  green: 

^'ell,  almQ=st»    Let's  see  what  \ie  have.' in- our  "bags. .  .v/ater  cress. 
Chart's  good  in  a  salad  or  cooked  a  very  little..  *in  just  the-,  v/ater 
that  clings  to  the  lea.ves  after  its,  last  "bath. 

host  greens  don't  need  much  more  than  v:ilting  to  make  thorn-  melt  in-  ■ 
your  mouth. 

*  '  *   '    '  ■  .      : .    "•  ■ 

Tlicse  young  poke,  shoots. .  .on  the  contrary;  .Vmust  iDe' cooked  to  "be 

■edihle.   .1  always  "bring  them  to  a  "boil,  then  discard  that  vre.tcr:and  •- 

start  them  cooking  again  in  fresh,  salted  v/ater.'    ''■hen 'the  v/a.ter  ooils, 

pour  it  .  of  f|;:  and -your  greens  are  ready  to  eat. 

Eie  greens  in  m^'"  "basket  look  a  little .  wilted  alrca:dyf       ■  •-- 

They'll  freshen  up  after  you  v;ash  them  ajid  put  them  into  the  refriger- 
ator for  a  few  hours. 

'..Hiy  wouldn't  it  "be  a  good  idea  to  take  j^our  refrigerator  "bag. . .tile ' 
moisture-proof  kind... along  on  a.  jaunt  like  this? 

I'd"  say  it  would  "be  a.  real  achievement  to  capture  some  ea.rly  morning 
dew  along  with  your  greens.    3y  ,the  v/ay,  "before  we  get  homo,  you'd 
"bettor  tell  me  hov.'  to  sea.son  these  greens. 

Uvoryone  has  a  favorite  *sea.soning.    ?or  salad  greens,  I  prefer  a 
Trench  dressing,  "but  many  people  like  to  wilt  salad  greens  a.  little 
v:ith  p.  hot  vinega.r  and  haxon  dressing. 

Cur  family  likes  a>  little  saluted    onion  and  a  few  drops  of  soya  sa.ucc 
codded  to  cooked  greens... or  meat  drippings  if  v/e  have  them. 

Tou  said  something  "back  in  the  v;oods  a.lDout  mixing  different  greens. ■ 
Hov;  do  you  know  which  ones  are  good  together? 

that's  hard  to  answer.  •  ."because  there  are  so  many  kinds'  of  greens. 
\Jq  haven't  seen  ajiy  mdlk^/eed  or  wild  mustard,  not  even  the  common  ;  ... 
red-rooted  pig^^reed  and  chicory.    Some  of  them  grow  a.  little  later. 

•Usua.lly  you  comhine  the  iDland-  flavored  greens  v/ith  the  pungent  tasting 
greens,  don't  you? 


But  I  vjouldn't  know  one  from  another,  unless  you  went  with  ma^ 


G-u~231'  3:.       After      trip  or  tvo  lil-io  this  ^^ou'd  soon  rGCognizc  tlicLi.,  Hovover, 
for  tlio  folks  vho  don't  knovj  their  v;ild  groons,  it's  easy  to  ^.-rritc 
-  to  your  (Str.to  Arg-jcultural  Collo^<e,)  and  --^.sk  for  a  "bulletin  on 
T'.dld  greens.  . 

AlT170Ui*C3H; .    Sight  nou  v;ith  food  supplies  \ihp.t  they  e.tq,  I  think  a  great,  many 

people  would  "be  glad  to  kno\:  a'oout  these  free  greens  that  grox^'  in  the 
v7oods,  and  meadovjs,  along  the  roadsides  and  in  vr-.o^iit  lots*^   And  don't 
I  recall  some  one  mentioning  her  "back  yard? 

G-UIiSOj  l:  .      Seems  like  my  "back  yard  v/ill  have  to  v^ait  for  mother  day.     I  hope 
the  dandelions  and  the  plantain  don't  grov/  old  pnd  tough  in  the 
meantime.. 

AiTi'OUI'CEE:  :  f'ouiig  and  tender. ..  tha.t '  s  the  by-V'ord  for  uild  greens,  folks.    And  if  . 

you  live  in  the  city  or  the  country/  you  can  proba,"bly  find  all  the 
greens  you  can  eat... free  for  the  gathering,  in  your  ov.-n  "back  ^'ard 

or  dov/n  the  road  apiece.     I 'm  certr.inly  indelDted  to  you,   

and  to  you,  for  a  pleas:ant  imaginary  jamit  and  a 

herp)  of  information  on  wild  greens.    Listen  in  again  next  vjeek  to 

another  "broadcast  of  FOOD  iXGS  A  DIPrJSSl'OE  presented  iDy  Station   

in  cooperation  v.dth  your  (loca.l,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

i-IUSIC::  TO  SITD. 
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(An..  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  coopera-) 
(tion  with  the  State  and  i'ational  Nutrition  Program.,  Ifar  ?ood  ) 
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iTCZZ:      3ec?use  of  seasonal  and  geographic  differences  this  script 
mai,y  need  locs.1  adapt  .at  ion. 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prttents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


«0 


in  cooperoti 


AS  A  CHILD  EATS  SO  S^L  HS  aEO¥ 
AifiTOUITOSH:  ^  We  iDringVou  noWo./POOP  lUKES  A  iil^SEKSICS,-- 
MU3I0:  TS'i-M  (10  seconds) 


A3U0UICSE;.  nation 


^.  .,in  CO  operation  v/ith  y6'ur  (local,  county) 


nutrition  comiiittoo. .  . present s  FOOD  lAKSlS  A.DIPZSPSilCH,  'a  v/eckly 
feature  on  fo.od  to  help  you  feed  your  lai-iily  v.dscly  ajid  v/elle  Our 
P 'ogroj-i  toda.y  is  concerned  with  children's  food  ha.'bits.  'Jot  discussion 
purposes  we  v/ill  tallr  a^bout  two  little  girls,  and  we '11  call  then  Mary 
lou  Russel  and  Katie  McCoy.    Their  raothers  organized  a.  child  care  clut. 
r-w  did  the  cIuId  start,  Mrs*  Russel? 


('•hild.  ca,rc  cX\ib  is  a  very  dignified  none  for  it,  Mr, 


You 


r:L.ght  say  we  had  a  neighhorhood  rouiad  ta.'ble  whore  vie  discussed  prolDlens 
CI  child  care. 


^!"I?0"J1T02H?    You  neaji  you  went  round  and  round? 


rm:  JL: 


In  one  sense,'  yes But  vie  didn't  go  around  our  suhject.    !Te  dived 
right  into  it,  alnost  over  our  heads  at  first. 

Child  care  nust  "be  an  engrossing  subject f 

\Jq  thinli  it's  fascinating.  3ut  really  our  discussion  didnH  cover  all 
phases  of  child  care*  Ife  spent  nost  of  our  tine  talking  a."b out  feeding 
the  children.  - 


iiTlTOmiCSS:    That  sounds  too  easy  to  talk  about* 

RUSC.^IIi;         "For  that  renark,  Mr.   ,  v/e 'd  put  you  in  the  anateur  class*. 

Child  feeding  takes  corxion  sense,  iLiagiriation. .  < .  oh,  don't  let  no 
get  started  on  that.    You  v/ant  to  know  how  we  "began  our  ncigiiborhood 
discussion  group*    It  v;as  this  way...ny  neighbor,  Mrs*  McCoy,  and  I 
decided  to  take  turns  caring  for  each  other's  childreni* «( .  so  each  of  us 
would  have  a  couple  of  days  free  for  Bed  Cross  v/ork* 

AirjOUlTCSR;     That's  quite  a  popular  plan^  I  -understand. 

RUSSSIi:  .  !*fe  thinl-  it's  a  wonderful  idea  i  But  at  first  it  didn't  vrork  so  very 
well  because  Mrs.  McCoy  and  I  had  such  different  ideas  about  the  way 
children  should  cat. 


AiTHOUlTGZH: 


lingers  versus  forks,  I  suppose*- 


■:r'- 


> 


?n?  •^'•f  '-.:  :-: 


"f.-^y 

■V  - 


1 

ft- 


HUSSSL;         My  nistrJco».*I  don't  r.ican  the  v/ay  thoy  eat^  but  what  they  eat  and  vrhen 
they  cat,    Tcu  sce»  i-Irs,  i'lcCoy  "believed  in  allov;ing  her  3'cungster  to 
eat  about  anything  any  tine  she  wanted  to.»*even  c??n.dy,  cake|  cooid.es 
^•v/ha,tover  she  could  find  in  the  kitchen. 

imnOUlTCIi?.:.    And  consequently  she  v;as  a  problen  child  at  nealtine.#  .that  ^s  a  very 
far.iiliar  phrase    I  'n  curious  to  loiow  how  you  persuaded  Mrs*  ilcOoy 
over  to  your  point  of  viev;. 


¥e  conpronised,  really*    If  you  had  "been  listening  in  you  would  have 
heard  us  saying  something  like  this*. . (PAHB) 

Meals  never  bothered  ne  nuch,  Krs.  Russel»  Ife 've  alviays  eaten  whatever 
v;e  v/aiitedo  ^  oand  I  figure  that  Katie's  appetite  is  a  good  enough  guide." 


Katie  looks  well  fed. 


KOCOx: 


Tcs,  in  a  way,  she  docs.    I^n  sure  she  gets  enough  to  oat,  but  fron 
what  the  doctor  said  the  other  day,  naybe  she  hasn't  been  getting  all 
the  right  kinds  of  food. 


RUSSSLj  Did  he  say  she's  overvrcight? 

HCCOY:  Yes,  a  little,  but  he  said  she  hasn't  had  all  the  vitaains  and  minerals 

she  needs.    He  was  uore  concerned  about  that. 


RUSS3L: 


COY: 


I  don't  T^retend  to  be  an  authority  on  feeding  children,  But  I  do  know 
that  uvery  one  needs  to  oat  a  T.dde  variety  of  foods  to  be  on  the 
heal bhy  side. ' 

Children  especially,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  growing.    As  far 
as  that  goes,  I  cook  lots  of  different  vegetables. - .but  Katie  won't 
even  taste  then:  •  .exce-ot  :.:a,shed  potatoes. 


HJSSSl:         Ka.ybe  there's  a  reason.     If  ycu  lot  her  eat  between  neals  she  v;on 't 
be  hungr^r  when  nealtine  ccr-ies* 

HCCOY:  ITce  is  ne  4    I  can  just  see  nyself  locking  the  Icitchen  door  on  Katie. 

PjSSSJL:  That  gives  ne  an  idea  i 

KOCOY:  Is  it  worth     penny  for  your  thoughts  -  or  nore? 

EUSSSL:  More.  •  .Instead  of  locking  the  children  out  of  cur  pl?ns  let's  t?Jce 
then  into  the  fvn  of  planning  the  noplso  I  v/onder  v/hat  they  v/ould 
sa^^  if  we  a^kod  then  v'hat  t:;.ey  W':>nt  for  their  dinner. 

IICCCY:  I  know  the  answer  to  that  one... ice  crean,  chocolate  cake,  hot  dogs 

rnd  rolls,  nashcd  potcatoes  and  grav^^.     Tliat '  s  v/liat  K?.tie  v/ould  order. 

PUSSIIL:         Hary  Lou  v/ould  probably  like  that...pjid  if  v;e  just  added  a  green 
vegetable  the  r.ienu  would:-' t  be  too  bad. 


KCGOY: 


So  what?  Do  you  think  the  children  would  eat  their  dinner  if  they 
helxied  to  olan  it? 


Yes,  I  thirik  they  would,  that  is,  if#.. 


lie  COY:  If  v/iiat? 

5USS2L;         If  .they  ate  a  good  "brealcfast  and  liad  nothing  else  till  noon* 

i'iCCOY;  It's  a  good  idea,  "but  I  don't  imow  vrhether  I  can  hold  out  on  Zatie  or 

not.  . 

EUSSSL;         i-Iay'Do  that's  unfair  to  you  and  Katie.    I'll  toll  you  vrhat  1*11  do. 
MOCOY:  Ifhat's  that?  '  . 

SUSSjJL;         I'll  talce  the  responsilDility  the  first  day*    And  plan  to  give  each 

child  a  sniail  apple  ahout  10  o'clock*  That  won't  i:aalK:e  it  such  a  drr.stic 
change  for  Ilatio^cAnd  the  apple  ^-^ouldn't  spoil  her  appetite* 

Sien  you'll  give  then  their  dinner  ahout  tv/elve  o'clock  and  put  them 
to  "bed  at  1',  20  for  naps.    But.  ..xfhen  they  vrako  up,  I  don't  env^^  you. 

IJliy?    Do  you  thinl-  Zatie  v;ill  toase  for  food?    ijtor  all,  if  she  oats 
a  ^0  t^hwi  v^jn':  he  so  hungry^ 

YuSj  th^a  '  o  txTO-^ .  ,":ut  yoa  don't  knoiv''  ny  EatiC;    And  any^.-;ay,  I'm  not 
at  all  cciivinccd  that  children  don't  need  a  little  something  in  the 
nidclle  of  the  norning  ai-d  in  the  niddle  of  the  afternoon,,  too* 

Sone  children  doo.at  least  on  days  v'han  they're  very  active.  I 
soniobi:i^s  vondor  if  I've  handled  I'ary  hou  too  much  like  a  chenistry 
test  tu'^' -"iistead  of  adjusting  a  little  bo  her  appetitoo 

Oi  course  'fhcM  they  eat  a  xot  of  sv^eet  stuff  betv/een  meals,  I  crn.  see 
i/hy  th?;'.  •':  a  had  hrhit->    ^Jhy  couldn't  v^e  give  then  a  little  fruit 
ever:'  d/^  r 

'idUSSDL:         All  right-  let's  do^    Let's  plan  on  fruit  or  milk  for  a  mid- afternoon 
lunchc    ?irst  thing  I'll  dj  in  the  morning  is  to  ask  the  girls  to 
hel'o  ii-z 


Bo  you  honcbtly  thi:ik  they  will  oat  more  if  they  help  plan  it? 

I  thirJ-  they'll  he  more  v;illing  to  eat  everything  I  give  them  if  they 
help  plan  it.    \Jc  v;ant  to  start  right  in  to  teach  ICatie  to  eat  other 
vegetahlcs  along  with  potatoes* 


mis  SSL; 


i:CC^>Y: 


You're  mor: 


optimistic  th.m  X  f'm. 


1*11  nuver  forgo  j  hov-  my  Drother  learned  to  like  gruen  vogetahles* 
Sai^o  peas,  for  instajice.    He  v7a,s  a.hcut  8  years  old,  and  a  very  picker 
eater,    father  suggested  ho  eat  Just  one  pea  that  day,  2  peas  the  next 
time  Ilother  served  the^,  then  4,  6,  IS,  and  so  forth,  doubling  the 
numoor  each  time* 

Did  it  work? 

Like  a  charm i    And  though  leather  didn't  know  it,  this  is  pretty  close 
to  a  method  t';at  'osychologist s  approve  of. 


•That's  that? 


1 

1 
1 


i 


1 


MCCOY; 
BUSSSl: 


i:ocoyj 


^4- 

Start  with  sKail  tastes.,  .a  "bite  at  a  time,  and  increase  the  amount 
gradually. 

Liking  a  food,  I  suppose,  is  Just  a  matter  of  learning  to  like  it* 

That's  v;hat  my  Father  thought.    Another  device  he  used  v.dth  my  "brother 
v;hen  he  was  very  small  v/as  to  chajige  the  name  of  the  vegetahle»    If.ien  squash 
was  on  the  menu,  Father  renamed  it  apple-pumpkin,  and  Bud  ate  it  without 
a  v/ord* 

I  v;onder  if  the  psychologists  v/ould  approve  of  that.  After  all  if  food 
is  attractive  looking  and  tastes  good,  children  ought  to  eat  it  vathout 
any  tomfoolery.    And  learn  the  right  names  for  vegetalDles  I 

I  "believe  you're  right  a"bout  that, ..no  tricks  or  "brihes. .  ,and  no  nagging 
or  disciplining  to  get  children  to  eat,    V''e're  supposed  as  parents  to 
set  the  stage  for  action  and  then  move  to  the  sidelines* 

Tlaat's  the  v/ay  it  v/as  at  home,    I  grew  up  in  such  a  "big  family  that  Ilother 
didn't  have  time  to  concoct  gamos^    And  she  didn't  have  to<    T/e  ate 
everything  within  reach  and  had  a  good  time  doing  it^ 

HUSSUL:    I  think  some  follcs  do  fuss  too  much  over  their  children's  eating. 

hCCOYJ      I  notice  that  your  Kary  Lou  spends  a  lot  of  time  over  her  meals., ^ 
plays  with  her  food. 


HUSSHIL: 


:iOCOY: 


^CCOY: 
ZuSSDL: 

Lie  COY  J 

:-nssiiiL: 

-■:CCOY: 


Yes,  after  she  satisfies  that  hunger  pang  she's  the  v/orld's  v;orst  dav/dler, 
l/lay  don't  you  try  setting  a  time  limit  on  her? 

That's  the  "best  suggestion  yet.    She  can't  tell  time,  hut  she  can  vjatch 
that  "big  hand  climh  the  ladder  to  12. 

Ilayhe  she  vron't  mind  losing  those  last  few  hites. 

I  don't  aim  to  give  her  more  than  she  tjan  eat  comf ortalDly^ 

That's  reasonahle,  since  you  expect  hor  to  eat  her  vcgota'blcs  "before 
she  tpts  any  dessert. 


P.US3EL;    At  least  it  v;orks, ., vegetables  first,  then  dessert. 

:iCCOY:      'fell,  I  ho:oc  the  plan  works  vdth  ICatie.    But  I*m  still  keeping  my  fingers 
crossed.     (FAJDSS  OUT) 


'  itUSSUL:    And  t: 


_  .1. 


food  hp 


,  iir. 

bits. 


v;as  the  "beginning  of  our  campaign  for  "better 


Aj:I^■OH^      That's  only  the  beginning  of  your  storj'-, .  »f  or  me«    Tell  mo.., how  did  the 

ple>n  work? 

HUSSS3L:     The  hard  way,  I  must  admits    *"e  didn't  perform  any  overnight  miracles. 


AiuTOH:      Patience,  perseverance,  an.d  apparent  unconcern,    'iere  those  the  three 
necessary  ingredients,  Mrs.  HusseX? 


-6- 


;.   Pn.ticnco  is  right •^•..l)uckcts  of  patience •    And  \m  did  loam  to  shov/  no 
c one ei'n.,,.. even  about  the  hpjid  of  the  clock  or  the  v/aiting  dessert*,  But 
\io  sta.yed  vrith  it*....3oth  girls  eat  almost  everj^thing  nov;,  ond  enjoy 
their  Lieals. 

AITi'OS:.     Pecding  the  t\fo  of  thorn  together  must  have  made  it  e^-sier,  too., 

KUSSSL:    I^m  sure  of  it.    The  old  idea..,. of  follov;  the  leader.,  .is  valid  yet.  One 
liked  a  food,  so  the  other  ate  it,  too* 

Ai^TCPw?-     --ind  the  food  really  went  dovm  those  little  rpd  lanes,  to  "build  fine 
little  "bodies.    Ho  more  dav;dling  either? 

?wUS33L:    And  no  raore  epting  sweets  between  meals... 

:CCOy:      The  right  food.... at  the  right  time...... 

?.USS3L;    Uithout  piiy  frjifarc  and  brallyhoc-.-t 

'JsliTOR:      Adds  up  to  happy  meals  and  happy,,  healthy  families..    Thank  yoUf 

Hrs.  HussgI  pjid  Ilrs.  I^cOoy  for  sharing  your  experience  with  us  as  you 
shared  it  v;ith  your  neiglibors  in  your  round  table  discussions.. 

Listen  in  again  next  vreek  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  I'J^^SS  A  DIPSTSPSNCE, 

presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  v;ith  your  (local,  countjO 

nutrition  committee.    Today    took  the  part  of  ars.^  Russel. 

Ilrs*  McCoy  was  voiced  by   . 


-oOo- 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
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O^^foT  "F00J3  FOR  FOLKS"  column 

*  -   ■     ■.  , 

^^en  irou.  "buy  meat,  do  you  look  for  the  little  round  iDurple  stamp — the  stamp 

that  reads;     "TJ«  S*  Inspected  and  Passed?**    If  you  do  "buy  federally  inspected  meat 
with  the  purple  stamp,  you  will  "be  sure  of  getting  the  same  Q_uality  you  got;  in  pre- 
war years*    And  remem'ber  that  .lunch  meat  and  frankfurters,  as  v/ell  as  favored 
cuts  of  meat  like  steaks  and  roasts,  a,re  covered,  "by  the ^  same  inspection  service* 

The  purple  la'oel  is  evidence  of  long  hours  of  rigid  inspection  of  this  meat 
supply  "before  it  gets  ta  the  "butcher  sho;^.' .  It-' s  the  •  consumer's  guarantee  "of  meat 
from  animals  that  passed  a  thorough  test  given  "by  trained  experts,  a  guar^itee  that 
the  meat  comes  from  healthy  animals  and. is  clean  , and., wholesome  in  every  v;ay*  " 

The  whole  "business  of  meat  inspection  starts  with  the  sla^ughterihg  hous^  or 
processing  plant  v/hich  must  fulfill  certain  san.itary,  construction*,  and  equipment 
req.uirements  "before  Federal  approval  is  granted*    .The  actual  inspection"  "begins  v/hil-. 
the  animal  is  still  alive.    G-overnment  veterinarians  look  oyer  the  stock' in  the 
yards,  separating  from  the  rest  all  the  stock  that  doesn't  appear  to  "be  "in  "the 
pink."  .  •  .  ■ ;  -.  ■       .  ■    .  . 

Federal  inspectors  are  right  on  hand  during  the  "butchering,  and  all  of  the 

meat  is  carefully  examined  to  r.ake  sure- it's  free  from  diseaser    But.,  the  inspection 

♦  •  ■  ..  ■.   

doesn't  end  with  the  Government's  Oi'IC*.  on  fresh  meat*    All  -processed  meats,  and  in- 

» ■        —  .      '. . 

gredients  vrhich  are" used  in  a  meat  mixture,  are  r;e- inspected,  ..'ajad  the  method  of 

making  the  product  m.ust  also  "be  approved*  '  " 

'■' '    '  ■     ■      .  .  .  •  ■     '    ■  '  <  .  ■  -    .  • 

It  is  estimated  that  currently  aboiit  .7Q  Tjercent  of  the.  meat  in  this  country 

is  "being  federally  inspected*    That  means  the  o,t;ier  30  percent  is  consumed  near 

the  area  of  production,,  for  all  meat  which  crosses  State  lines,  or  which  goes  to 

our  arm.ed  forces, .'must  "bear  that -purple  stamp* 

0!he  next  time  you  see  the  purple  stamp,  made  of  harmless  vogcta"ble  coloting 
m.aterials,  just  remem'ber  it  is  the  stamp  \\rhich  means  protection  to  your  family  and 
your  fighting  men  at  homo  and  abroad*. 

-oOo^' 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation  vrith  the  State 
and  i^ational  Nutrition  Prograjn,  War  Food  Administration) 
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Copy  for  "rOOD  lOR  ?CLKS"  column 

AS  A  CHILD  SATS .  SO  SHALL  HE  aBOTf 

Good  food  lialDits  arc  as  important  to  good  nutrition  as  good  nutrition  is  to 
"buoyant  lioalth.    ?or  unless  a  child  learns  to  eat  a  variety  of  foods  early  in  life, 
food  prejudices  maj^  easily  result  in  malnutrition. 

So,  no  matter  how  well  a  mother  keeps  up  on  advances  in  nutrition,  or  hov; 
much  time  she  spends  juggling  money  and  ration  points — she  still  won't  have  vroll- 
nourishod  children  if  they  refuse  to  eat.    And  unfortunately  many  children  aren't 
naturally  fond  of  all  kinds  of  food  right  off  the  "bat* 

The  idea,  then,  is  to  help  children  learn  to  like  a  variety  of  food  when  they 
are  ver^"  young.    And  this, sort  of  teaching  pa^^s  "big  dividends,  for  poor  food 
ha"bits,  even  when  corrected  in  later  years,  may  result  in  serious  physical  defects 
in  childhood  that  cf'.rry  over  into  maturity. 

In  starting  a  child  off  on  good  eating  hp.'bits,  there  is  no  single  rule  that 
will  work  for  all  children.    The  important  thing  is  to  start  early  in  the  child's 
life  to  acquaint  iiim  with  a  variety  of  flavors  and  textures. 

Mealtime  should  "be  made  pleasant  rnd  should  not  include  talk  a"bout  a  child's 
food  likes  ajid  dislikes.    Punishmant  at  mealtime  seldom  creates  good  food  haTDits. 
Setting     good  example  "by  a.t  least  not  mentioning  food  dislikes  is  important* 
Adults  have  "been  know  to  say,  thoughtlessly:     "I'o  greens  for  me  please.    I  leave 
^grass'  for  cov/s^" 

Be  sure  that  a  nev;  food  is  v;e  11- prepared  the  first  time  it  is  served,  and 
offer  only  a  small  amount.    If  the  child  doesn't  like  it,  there  is  no  point  in 
forcing  him  to  ea>t  it.    Try  it  again  another  time  and  when  he  "becomes  accustomed 
to  the  nev7  flavor,  he  pro'ba'bly  will  accept  the  nev7  food  and  "be  willing  to  try 
other  nev;  foods* 

Too  many  sweets  "betv/een  meals  or  early  in  the  meal  take  the  edge  off  the 
appetite  for  "body- "building  foods,    for  active  children  v/ho  always  have  a  good 
appetite  there  is  no  haim  in  a  v;holesome  afternoon  snack  for  extra  energy    or  play 
until  the  evening  meal. 

Also  it's  bad  "business  to  coax  or  force  a  child  to  eat  when  he  has  a  sliglit 
cold  or  other  illness  v/hich  may  temporarily  decrease  his  appetite*    If  an  illness 
continues  over  a  long  period,  a  new  start  in  good  food  habits  may  "be  necessary* 
Offer  extremely  small  portions  and  simply  toj^e  the  food  av/ay  if  it  isn't  eaten. 
This  v;ill  create  more  interest  in  ca,ting  than,  all  the  scoldings  or  coe^ng  a 
mother  can  use. 

If  your  child  eats  a  wide  variety  of  foods  eagerly,  a  large  part  of  the 
"battle  for  his  future  health  is  won.    ilutritionists  know  that  if  children  get  an 
early  start  on  their  good  food  habits,  they'll  probably  grow  up  with  healtliy 
a-ppotites  tha.t  demand  well-ba,lanced  diets. 

-oOo^ 

(An  exclusive  service  to  locaJ  nutrition  comLiittces  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
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SUPPLEIVIEI^^TARY  CURRENT  IIJPORIMION  ON  THE  MEAT  SITUATION 


All  consumers  are  alert  to  accurate  information  about  the  national 
meat  situation.     Federal  Meat  Inspection  is  not  a  new  service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  though  it  has  recently  stepped  into  the  lime- 
light of  public  attention.     To  understand  the  supply  and  distribution 
problems  of  our  meat  packers  it's  important  to  know  the  purpose  and 
extent  of  Federal  Meat  Inspection,  which  is  explained  in  the  accompany- 
ing script. 

You  can't  cook  statistics,  but  sometimes  a  fev/  well  chosen  facts 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  your  listeners  the  "why"  of  a  parti- 
cular food  situation.     Here  are  some  figures  on  the  meat  supply  that 
can  be  understood  by  everyone.     At  present,   of  each  100  pounds  of  meat 
produced  in  the  United  States,  70  pounds  are  Federally  inspected.  Of 
this  70  pounds,  3I  ^^-^  ^  half  pounds  must  be  set  aside  for  government 
purchase  for  war  use.     Since  only  Federally  inspected  meat  can  be  ship- 
ped from,  one  state  to  another,   the  set-aside  leaves        and  a  half  pounds 
out  of  every  hundred  for  interstate  trade.     Vv'hen  "we  consider  that  most 
of  our  large  ci-ties  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  th-3se  interstate  ship- 
ments, we  begin  to  realize  why  the  supplies  in  large  cities  are  limited. 

Meat  supplies  i//ill  continue  short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices  until 
the  fall  when  more  livestock  comes  to  ma,rket  seasonally.     The  present 
shortage  is  chiefly  due  to  the  29  percent  reduction  in  hogs  as  compared 
v/ith  last  year's  supply.     This  smaller  supply  is  particularly  noticeable 
because  more  than  half  of  our  meat  is  pork.     Although  cattle  m.arketings 
are  still  fairly  high,  this  is  the  normal  lov/  season  for  cattle  slaughter. 
The  same  holds  true  for  sheep  and  lambs. 

At  the  same  time  purchases  of  meat  for  vj'ar  uses  have  increased.  Our 
armed  forces  are  taking  about  10  percent  more  meat  than  they  did  a  year 
ago. 

Many- of  the  meat  packing  plants  and  slaughter  houses  now  under 
Federal  inspection  are  not  operating  to  capacity.     If  more  livestock 
were  directed  to  Federally  inspected  plants,   our  total  meat  supply 
could  move  more  freely  "throughout  t.ie  country. 
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If  a  Federal  Meat  Inspector  is  not  available 
in  your  cominunity,   invite  a  local  butcher  v^ho 
is  informed  on  the  subject  to  take  part  on 
the  program.     A  list  of  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion offices  in  your  area  is  attached.) 
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We  bring  you  now.  ...FOOD  IvL^S  A  DIFFERENCE. 

TKEI\/E     (10  seconds) 

Station  ...in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee ...  presents  FOOD  FAKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 
a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family 
wisely  and  well.     Our  guests  in  the  studio  today  are 
Mrs,  ,  who  is  a  member  of  the  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee,  and  Mr.   ,  a  Federal  Meat 

Inspector  fromi  •     Both  Mrs.    and 

I  are  fairly  bursting  with  questions  to  ask  Llr.  . 
Am  I  right,  Mrs.      ? 


You're  exactly  right,  Ivlr.  Announcer.     And  we're  delighted 

that  Mr.  could  come  to  the  studio  today  

to  answer  our  questions.     Of  course,  vre  both  know  that 
meat  inspection  is  important ...  and  that  Federally  inspected 
meat  is  pretty  sure  to  be  v/holesome  and  good  to  eat.  But 
beyond  that  Wf  notions  of  the  subject  are  rather  vague. 

We  must  be  in  the  same  boat,  Mrs. 


Both  floundering  in  deep  water 


Fort  unat  e  1  y ,  lUr  . 
steer  us  along.     Take  over,  Mr. 


knows  all  the  ansv/ers  .  .  , and  can 


The  subject  of  Federal  meat  inspection  is  such  a  big  one,  I 
may  get  off  the  course,  L'Ir.  Announcer,   so  you'd  better  put 
in  your  oar  once  in  a  while. 
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ANNOIBTCER : 

INSPECTOR: 
I#:iffiER: 


ANNOUNCER: 

JiEMBER: 

INSPECTOR: 

ANNOUiCER: 
INSPECTOR: 


ANNOUNCER: 
IIEMEER: 

INSPECTOR: 


All  right.  Here  goes... I'd  like  to  know  why  we  have  Federal 
meat  inspection. 

To  ans^'rer  that  one  v:e  need  to  look  hackv/ards  about  50  years. 

I  didn't  realize  v/e  *d  had  Federal  meat  inspection  in  this 
country  for  fifty  years  J 


INSPECTOR:      We  haven't ..  .not  as  we  have  it  now,  anyi/vay.     Back  about  I89O. 

or  a  little  earlier ..  .m.eat  packers  in  this  country  were  build' 
ing  ur)  their  Europear  business  .<,. and  they  v;anted  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  inspect  the  meat. 


ANNOUNCER; 


That's  interestins. . .that  the  meat  packers  themselves  should 
ask  for  inspection. 

Yes,  I'm  surprised,  too... I  thought  Federal  inspection  w^as  to 
safeguard  the  consumer. 

You're  right... it  is»     But  a  careful  inspection  of  meat  pro- 
tects the  packer,  too. 

In  v/hat  v;ay? 

It  was  like  this.     The  Europeans  vvho  bought  the  m.eat  wanted 
a  sort  of  guarantee  that  the  meat  v>ras  clean  and  wholesome, «. 
good  to  eat,   in  other  v/ords , 

They  v/anted  the  Governm.ent  to  stand  back  of  the  deal,  I  suppose. 

What  did  the  Government  know  about  meat  inspection  at  that 
point  ? 

Very  little  then,.. but  as  soon  us  Congress  gave  the  GO  sign, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  small  staff  of 
experts  who  knev;  the  meat  business  ...  inside  and  out.' 

Inside  and  out.'     That's  good.     A  m.eat  man  v;ould  have  to  know 
his  livestock  inside  and  out... dead  or  alive. 


INSPECTOR: 

I'lEMEER: 
INSPECTOR: 

ANNOUNCER: 
INSPECTOR: 

ANNOUNCER: 
INSPECTOR: 


You're  certainly  right  about  that.     They  v^ere  well  qualified 
to  set  up  meat  inspection  standards. 

What  do  you  mean  by  inspection  standards? 

Sanitary  surroundings  to  start  with,  Mrs.  ,,. first 

class  housekeeping  wherever  meat  is  handled. 

Healthy  cattle  must  be  very  im.portant,  too. 

Healthy  cattle  and  sanitary  surroundings  are  the  goals  tovv^ard 
which  the  meat  inspection  men  'worked. .  .year  after  year. 

What  happened  to  the  foreign  trade  in  the  meantime? 

Foreign  trade  gre?;  rapidly,  along  with  the  Government's 
certification  that  the  meat  v/as  okay,  5813(7) 
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ANNOUNCER: 

INSPECTOR: 
L'EElffiiiR: 

ABTOUICER: 

INSPECTOR: 


IlIEMB^.R: 


ANNOUNCER: 


INSPECTOR: 


I  must  have  gotten  the  wrong  impression  some  v/ay.  I  thought 
Federal  meat  inspectors  examined  meat  for  Am.ericans. 

Oh,  they  do,   nov/adays . ,  .they  certainly  do. 


r/as  telling  us  only  the  beginning  of  the  meat 


Mr.   

inspection  service. 

Way  back  wheni    I  see,.,well,  I  want  to  know  that  they  do 
today. 

I  *m  coming  to  that  in  .just  a  minute,  ¥ir ,  Announcero     If  you 
remember,  business  was  growing  so  fast  at  the  beginning  of 
thisr century  that  it  was 'falling  all  over  itself. 

And  the  meat  packing  business  was  changing,  too.. .from  a  local 
one-man  set-up... to  large  centralized  city  plants* 

More  railroads  and  faster  trains  must  have  exerted  a  tremen- 
dous influence  in  this  country. 

Now  we're  getting  at  the  picture.     Larger  meat  packing  plants 
meant  more  interstate  trade. 


ANNOMCER: 

MEMBER: 

ANNOUNCER: 
INSPxi^CTOR: 
ANNOUNCER: 


And  trade  between  the  states  meant  that  the  Federal  Government 
v/as  needed  for  the  job  of  referee  again. 

Just  as  the  Government  was  asked  to  certify  the  meat  for  sale 
to  Europe,  I  suppose. 

May  I  break  in  with  a  question  that's  been  bothering  me? 
Certainly. 

Ytf'e''ve  been  talking  about  meat  in  rather  general  terms.  Does 
the  inspection  cover  meat  from  hogs  and  sheep,  as  v;ell  as 
cattle? 


INSPECTOR: 


MEMBER: 
INSPECTOR: 


J/EMBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 


I'm  glad  you  asked  that.     Certainly  I  m.eant  to  include  hogs 
and  sheep  as  v/ell  as  cattle.     You  see  I  told  you  I'd  need 
your  help. 

Must  all  the  inspectors  be  veterinarians? 

Not  necessarily.    Right  now,  about  800  of  the  inspectors  are 
"vets,"  and  about  2^00  are  trained  for  specific  jobs  along 
the  inspection  line... jobs  that  don't  require  the  long 
scientific  study  that  veterinarians  must  go  into. 

Your  term,   inspection  line,  isn't  quite  clear  in  my  mind. 
Women  are  practical,  you  know,  and  I'd  like  to  visualize 
just  what  an  inspector  does. 


You  and  I  should  go  through  a  packing  plant  some  time, 
Mrs. 
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MEMBER: 

INSPECTOR: 
]\<iEJ.fflER: 

INSPECTOR: 

ANrlOUNCER: 


I  'd  like  to  very  much.  But  I  v;ant  to  knov;  first  v;hat  to  look 
for.  . 

You  might  not  enjoy  the  first  part  of  the  inspection. 

The  slaughtering,  you  mean?  I  thought  the  first  step  v:as  the 
inspection  of  the  live  animals. 

Right  you  are.'     If  you  saw  that  part  ^rou'd  have  to  get  up 
bright  and  early. . .probably  before  daylight. 

The  inspectors  go  right  into  the  pens,  I  understand, 
Mr. 


INSPECTOR 

JVEIvIBER : 
INSPECTOR 


ANNOUITCER' 
INSPECTOR: 


That's  necessary. ,, in  order  for  the  doctors        the  veterin- 
arians       to  observe  the  animals  both  in  action  and  at  rest. 

What  do  they  do  with  the  ones  that  look  or  act  diseased? 

One  of  2  things ...  if  the  doctors  are  certain  an  animal  is 
diseased,   it's  marked  with  a  tag  saying,  "U.S.  Condemned," 
and  sent  to  a  special  building  where  it  can't  contaminate 
any  other  animals. 

Is  it  killed? 

If  the  animal  has  a  curable  disease,  its  o'vvner  may  take  it 
home  for  treL.tm.ent.  If  not...  it's  killed,  disinfected  and 
used  for  fertilizer. 


ANNOUNCER 
INSPECTOR; 

MEl'iBER  : 
INSPECTOR; 
MEMBER: 
INSPECTOR; 

ANI>IOUI\TCER ; 

INSPECTOR: 
I'lELffiER ; 

INSPECTOR: 


And  if  the  "vet"  isn't  sure  the  animal  is  sick,  then  v/hat? 

It's  tagged  "U.S.  Suspect"  and  examined  more  carefully  in 
another  place. 

The  isolation  ward,  I  suppose. 
Isolated,  unyivay. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  healthy  cattle. 

Steers,   sheep  or  hogs... they  all  get  thorough  examinations, 
both  before  and  after  killing. 

In  large  plants  one  inspector  probably  examines  the  head  and 
another  the  heart  and  lungs  and  so  forth. 

You  have  the  idea, 

I  see  why  you  thought  I  might  not  enjoy  a  trip  through  a  meat 
packing  plant. 

It's  not  a  pretty  sight,   of  course.     But  you'd  be  am.azed  how 
fast  those  carcasses  move  along... and  how  orderly  and  clean 
everything  is  kept. 
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AMOUNCER 
I^TSFECTOR 

INSPECTOR 


IvIEIVIBER : 
INSPECTOR; 


AMOUNCER: 
INSPECTOR; 

MElEERj 

INSPECTOR: 

MEivIBER: 

ANNOUNCER; 

INSPECTOR 
AI\[N0U1^ICER: 

INSPECTOR: 


IVlEI^ffiER : 
INSPECTOR 


l^/ElviBER: 


I  don't  see  hcv;  it  can  be  very  clean. 

Everything  is  scrubbed  to  the   *nth  degree .. .walls ,  floors... 

and  you  should  see  the  equipment  J 

Sounds  like  an  efficient  place. 

Efficiency  and  cleanliness .. .they  are  the  two  things  that 
impress  most  people  who  visit  a  Federally  inspected  meat 
plant. 

Are  the  inspectors  responsible  for  all  that? 

Not  altogether.     The  packers  are  just  as  interested  in  wholesome, 
clean  meat  as  the  Government  is.     Their  reputation  and  business 
depend  on  it. 

Not  all  plants  use  Federal  Inspectors,  I  understand. 

If  a  packer  does  not  sell  meat  in  another  state... he's  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  inspection  laws,  of  course, 

I  would  think  that  the  states  should  have  inspectors,  too. 

Some  states  have  very  high  standards  for  meat  packing  plants. 
Other  states  have  been  slov/  to  pass  any  regulations. 

I'd  like  to  be  sure  I'm.  getting  Federally  inspected  meat... 
even  the  little  I  find  on  the  m.arket  now. 

I  thought  most  of  the  m.eat  from.  Federally  inspected  plants 
was  going  to  the  armed  forces. 

Most  of  it  is, 

Hov/  about  all  that  canned  meat  that  v;e 're  sending  to  the  mien,., 
is  it  inspected,  too? 

Indeed  it  is.  Every  pound  of  meat  bought  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  marines  is  scrutinized  by  an  inspector  and 
approved  before  it  leaves  the  packing  plant. 

Even  the  wieners  and  ccld  cuts,  Mr.  ? 


ANNOmiCER; 


Yes,  Ma 'am... even  the  sausages,  hamiS,  canned  meats  ..  .every- 
thing made  from  meat  must  be  approved  before  it  leaves  the 
plant.     The  m^eat  supply  for  our  huge  armies  and  navies  must 
be  guaranteed  wholesome. 

Absolutely.     Even  if  v/e  civilians  don't  get  as  much  m.eat  as 
we  want,  I  think  it's  imperative  that  high  standards  be  main- 
tained for  our  men  at  war. 

It's  true  that  during  em.ergencies  we  have  a  tendenc^^  to 
lower  our  standards. 
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INSPECTOR: 

llELKER: 
AMOMCER: 


vYe  can  be  very  proud  of  the  improvenierxt s  made  during  the  last 
l^O  years  in  our  meat  packing  plants. 

Just  to  know  they  are  kept  so  clean  is  worth  a  lot  to  me. 

This  entire  discussion  has  been  val uable . . • ill uminat ing  as 

far  as  I'm  concerned.     You've  done  a  fine  job,  Mr.   , 

in  explaining  hov/  Federal  meat  inspection  started,  how  it 
developed,  and  the  fine  service  it  gives  the  packers  and 

the  people.     Thank  you  very  much.    And  you,  too,  Mrs.   

for  initiating  this  program. 


I;IUSIC: 


Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  I^IAKES 

A  DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station   ,  in  cooperation 

with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

Tmm  TO  END. 


-oOo- 


RSS-51-.19U5 


I An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Pro- 
(gram,  V'Jar  Food  Administration. 
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FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  OFFICES  IN  MIDI/VEST  AREA 


Illinois 

Mr.  C.  V.  Didlock 

c/o  Mickelberry * s  Food  Products 

Bushnell,  111. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Boyer 
239  Stockyards  Station 
UlOl  So.  Halsted  St, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  A.  N.  McGregor 
211  Stockyards  Station 
UlOl  So.  Halsted  St. 
Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Bailey 
c/o  Rose  Packing  Co. 
Danville,  111, 

Dr.   John  J.  Evans 
c/o  Titzel  &  Lloyd 
Paris,  111, 

Dr.  V.  W.  Routzong 
c/o  Armour  &  Co. 
Peoria  2,  111, 

Indiana 

Dr'.  M.  R.  Jollie 
c/o  Evans ville  Packing  Co. 
Morgan  &  Harriett  Aves. 
Evansville  J-j.,  Ind, 

Dr.  G.  E.  Aidman 

c/o  Milne r  Provision  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Dr.  H.  Seevers 
c/o  Emge  Sons 
Fort  Branch,  Ind. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Franz 

323  Meridian  Life  Bldg. 

Indianapolis  I4.,  Ind. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Guinn 

c/o  Pearl  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 

710  No.  West  St. 

Madison,  Ind. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Gegax 
c/o  Major  Bros.  Packing  Co. 
South  Logan  St. 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Indiana  (con't) 

Dr.  0.   J.  Schrag 

c/o  Kuhner  Packing  Co, 

Munc  ie ,  I nd , 

Dr.  M.  W.  McGuire 
c/o  Home  Packing  Co. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

I  oy/a 


Dr-,  E.  M.  Be r roth 

c/o  Wilson  (X  Co.,  Inc. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Dr.  C.  T.  Loy 

c/o  Kohrs  Packing  Co. 
Davenport,  lov/a 

Dr.  F.  YC.  Dennie 

P.   0.  Box  IU76 

(Office,  Iowa  Packing  Co.) 

Des  Moines  6,  Iowa 

Dr.  G.  \L  Winkler 
1700  Sycamore  St. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dr  .  S  .  V .  Ev/ers 

c/o  The  Tobin  Packing  Co.,  Inc, 
Fort  Dodp;e,  lowo. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Crans 
c/o  Sv/ift  L  Co. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Dr.  S,  F.  Griesemer 

c/o  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons 

Mason  City,  lovva 

Dr.  C.  L.  Hall 

c/o  John  Morrell  &  Co, 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Dr.  B.  E.  Robertson 
c/o  Swift  &  Co. 
Perrv,  Iowa 

Dr.  Meier-  Brodner 
323  Exchange  Bldg. 
Stockyards  Station 
Sioux  City  11,  Iowa 
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Iowa  (con't) 


Miss  our i  (con't) 


Dr.  J".  H.  Digranes 

c/o  Spencer  Packing  Co. 

Spencer,  Iowa 

Dr.  C.  IV.  Chapin 

c/o  Storm  Lake  Packing  Co. 

Storm  Lake,  lov/a 

Dr.  E.  W.  Burke 

c/o  Rath  Packing  Co. 

lYaterloo,  Iowa 

Michigan 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hock 

1007  New  Federal  Bldg. 

Detroit  26,  Llich. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Lombard 
1629  Ogden  Avenue 
Menominee,  Mich. 

Minnesota 


Dr.  L.  P.  McArdle 

c/o  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Dr.  P.  S.  McLaughlin 

c/o  George  A.  Ilormel  &  Co, 

Austin,  Minn. 

Dr.   J.  R.  Pooley 
c/o  Elliott  (i  Co. 
Duluth  1,  Minn. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Tierney 
205  Post  Office  Bldg. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.   J.  A.  Carlsen 
c/o  Swift  cSc  Co. 
Vv"inona,  Minn. 

Missouri 

Mr .  W.  B .  Fromer 

9I4I  U.  S.  Court  &  Custom  House  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.  0.  W.  Seher 

661  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg. 

51I4-  N.  Broadway 

St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Dr.  B.   J.  Stockier 
P.  0.  Box  756 

(Office,  Livestock  Exchange  Annex) 
So.  St.   Joseph,  Mo. 

Nebraska 


}ir.  F.  B.  Kilty 
Federal  Bldg. 
So.   Omaha  Station 
Omaha,  Nebr, 

Dr.  "'A^.        Laws  on 
P.   0.  Box  339 

So.  Omaha  Station 
(Office,  Federal  Bldg. 

So.   Omaha  Station) 
Omaha  J,  Nebr* 

Dr.   J.  B ,  Thompson 
c/o  Cook  Packing  Co. 
Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

North  Dakota 

Dr.  E.  D.  Richards 
c/o  Armour  &  Co. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Myers 
c/o  Armour  &  Co. 
West  Fargo,   N.  D. 

Ohio 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ward 

3129  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Dr.  M.  M.Woods  .  , 

535-537  Federal  Bldg. 
Cleveland  li;,  Ohio 
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Ohio  ( con ' t ) 

Dr.  W.  E.  Spier ling 

30k  New  Post  Office  Bldg, 

Columbus  15,  Ohio 

Dr.  W,  H.  Borchers 
F.  0.  Box  I4.5 

(Office,   315  Federal  Bldg.) 
Dayton  1,  Ohio 

Dr.  A.  W,  Combs 

c/o  Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp» 
So,  Columbus  Ave, 
Fostoria,  Ohio 

Dr.  S.   G.  Fortune 

c/o  The  Val  Decker  Packing  Co, 

Piqua,  Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Dr.  C.  iT..  Tov/ne 
c/o  Armour  &  Co, 
Huron,  S.  D. 

Dr,  P.  B.  Moliter 
c/o  Black  Hills  Packing  Co. 
Oshkosh  &  Chicago  Sts. 
Rapid  C ity,  S .  D, 

Dr.   J.  A.  Sullivan 
c/o  John  Morrell  &  Co. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D, 


3  - 

Wis cons  in 

Dr.  Virgil     ,  Woolen 
c/o  Drummond  Packing  Co. 
Eau  Claire,  "l/'^is  , 

Dr.  G.  S.  Carter 

c/o  Edgar  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 

Edgar 'uis , 

Dr.  Charles  Corson 
c/o  Liebmunn  Packing  Co. 
R.F.D.  #1 
Sreen  Bay,  V^'is , 

Dr,  A.  J.  Noonan 

c/o  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

910  Mayer  Avenue 

Madison  1,  Wis. 

Dr.  L.   J.  Cook 

551-D  Federal  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Foss 
c/o  Armour  &  Co. 
Fisher  &  I'Tater  Sts. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


Dr.  B.  B.  Bowen 

P.  0.  Box  U78 
(Office,  Swift  &  Co. ) 
Watertown,  S ,  D. 
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YOUR  NUTRLTiOM  COMMITIEl  preMfits 

Food  Makes  a 


AMTOIjNCER: 
MUSIC 


CH;vimiAN: 


HEMBIR: 


ANNOUNCER; 

ANNOUNCER: 
CR\IRMaN: 


'!J(mm  IN  T'ffllTE 


in  eoiop^roHon  wHtb 


'Te  bring  you  now..  .FOOD  FiAKES  A  DIEESRENCEI 
THEiVIE  (10  seconds) 


.NNOuNCER:  Station 


  in  cooperation  vjith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

coinmittee. ,  .presents. .  .FOOD  J.-AICES  DIFFEREI^CS. .  . a  weekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  vjell.    Our  guests 

on  the  air  today  are  Mrs.   ,  chaiiman  of  the  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee,  and  another  member  of  her  comjnitteo,  Miss 

 .     During  the  next  few  manutes  they  have  promised 

to  tell  us  about  '.."om.en  in  White.    The  term,  ^/omen  in  VJhite,  may  not 

be  familiar  to  our  listeners,  MrSo  _^  .     "iir  you  please  tell 

us  who  they  are? 

I'll  be  glad  to.    V/omen  in  \'hite  is  a  name  given  to  the  women... 
approximately  200  of  them».,vjho  inspect  processed  food  for  the 
Government, 

And  I  understand  they're  called  Women  in  White  because  they  wear  trim 
white  uniforms  on  the  job. 

That^s  right.    Since  they  vjork  with  food  one  of  their  first  rules 
is  cleanliness. 

The  white  uniform  vjith  the  Department  of  ^agriculture  shield  on  the 
arm  is  like  a  symbol  to  me.  , .  a  symbol  that  guarantees  whole som.e 
processed  food. 

"^.'hen  you  say  processed  food,   do  you  mean  canned  goods? 

Partially  yes,  but  canned  goods  is  only  one  kind  of  processed  food. 
Frozen,  dehydrated,  and  dried  foods  are  also  processed. 

The  Women  in  '^hite  inspect  all  of  them... that  is,  all  that  the 
Governmeny  buys. 

CTust  V'jhy  does  the  Government  inspect  this  food,  Mrs.   ? 


Uncle  Sam.  wants  to  get  his  mxoney's  worth  just  like  the  rest  of  us... 
so  these  Women  in  VJhite  sample  some  of  all  the  food  Uncle  Sam  buys..  . 
and  their  tests  determine  the  quality  of  the  food. 
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Let's  put  it  this  way.  •  .supp  ose  a  packer  had  10,000  cases  of  canned 
peas  set  aside  for  G-overnment  purchase.    He  would  notify  the  Army 
Buj'er^s  oiffice,  and  that  office  vjould  request  an  inspector  to  go  to 
the  packer's  warehouse. 


AM'TOUNCER:      Don't  tell  me  the  vjomen  ivear  white  in  a  warehouse.' 


CHAIRI^: 


AMIOUITCUR: 

AMOUITCjR: 
CHAIR"LUT: 


They  usually  wear  slacks  w-hen  they  get  their  sajirples,  because  the 
cases  of  cans  are  piled  high,  tier  after  tier.,  .and  they  have  to 
climb  around  and  over  the  cases,  to  get  cans  from  different  sections 
of  the  stockpile. 

That's  a  fairway  to  get  representative  samples.  About  hovj  many  cans 
do  the  inspectors  examine  from,  a  stock  of  say,  ..10,000  cases? 

About  60  cans,  I  believe ..  .then  from  the  warehouse  the  inspectors 
take  the  cans  of  food  to  their  laboratory. 

They  must  hrve  laboratories  set  up  all  over  the  countrj^. 

As  I  recall,  the  Department  of  -i^ricul uijire  has  equipped  about  30 
laboratories  for  this  ourDOse. 


ANI^TOUI'ICER : 
CIL.IRI.IAN: 


MS^IBER: 


/mDUNGER: 


MEMBER: 


Of  course  mr'ny  of  the  processing  plants  have  their  owin  laboratories 
for  food  inspectors,    "e  haven't  told  you  yet  about  the  continuQus 
inspection  seri'^ice. 

Does  continuous  inspection  mean  just  vjhat  it  says? 

Exactly.,  .from  the  minute  the  fresh  corn  or  tomatoes  are  piled  into 
the  receiving  room  of  a  canning  factory  the^;^  are  checked  by  an 
inspector. 

And  then  the  ''.'Jomen  in  ^.  hite  follow  that  produce  through  every  step 
of  the  canniFig  process. 

Cleanliness  and  efficiency  are  the  two  goals  the  inspectors  watch 
for... that  is,  efficiency  of  wTorkmanship. 

Tj'ith  inspection  as  efficient  as  that,  the  canned  goods  must  be  about 
perfect. 

That's  the  goal — but  inspection  during  the  processing  isn't  the 
end  of  it,  either. 


;J\IITOUI^I:ER: 
MEIvBER : 


Really?    'Jha.t  m.ore  can  the  inspectors  do? 

They  take  samples  of  the  canned  food  to  the  factory  laboratory  and 
give  them  the  same  tests  they  give  food  that  isn't  processed  under 
continuous  inspection. 


aJ^^OUKGER: 


I7hat  are  these  tests  they  give? 


iiNlTOUNCEH: 
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The  tests  are  different  for  different  foods,  but  in  general,  the 
wonen  inspect  for  wholesomeness  and  quality. 

That's  a  rivstery  to  me...hovT  do  the  inspectors  agree  on  what  to  look 
for? 


MMBSR: 


I  asked  about  that,  too,  and  found  out  that  detailed  standards  for 
grades  have  been  vjorked  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  canners  and  other  processors  have  helped,  too,  you  know.  They 

have  been  working  on  these  standards  for  about  I3  years, 

I  suppose  they  consider  the  color  and  the  flavor.  ..and  the  amount  in 
the  can.  •  .and  xvhat  else? 


CKAIRI'/mT: 


One  of  the  first  tests  is  to  ascertain  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
food,    r^n  inspector  uses  a  little  vacuum  guage  to  check  the  absence 
of  air  in  a  can^ 


MEIBER: 
]V!EJ./IB3R : 


That  test  is  ver^/  important  because  some  of  the  food  Uncle  Sam  buys 
must  travel  half  :vay  around  the  globe,  through  hot  and  cold  climates. 

These  inspectors  must  need  a  very  specialized  kind  of  training. 

Indeed  they  do.  Most  of  the  women  are  food  experts  even  before  they 
enter  the  processed  foods  inspection  field. 

"If'Jhat  else  do  they  look  for  when  they  open  the  can? 

They  inspect  the  food  for  size,   defects,  m.aturity,  for  the  sugar 
end  a c  id  cent  ent , ,  .  and  ma  ny  o th er  f  a  ct ors  . 

Every  food  has  its  ovjh  standards  and  score  card,  I  suppose, 

I  believe  the  Department  of  --agriculture  has  set  up  about  73  standards 
with  score  cards.. .or  grading  sheets, ..for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


AKMOUITCER:      Seventy-five  i     I  had  no  idea  we  have  so  many  processed  fruits  and 


V  eget  ab  1  e     it  e  ms . 

Yes,  the  total  list  of  processed  fruit  and  vegetable  products  runs 
into  several  hundred  when  you  include  those  that  are  frozen  and 
dehydrated. 


-illNOUNCER:      Scoring  that  food  must  be  like  giving  an  exaifiination. .  .and  grading  a 
bunch  of  DaiDers.     Hovj  do  the  scores  run? 


Kuch  like  school  report  cards. . .the  inspectors  give  an  A  for 
E:ICELLENT.  .  .  a  B  for  GOOD.  ..and  a  C  stands  for  F.aIR. 


..MOUTTGER:      That's  easy  enough  to  understand. 


I 
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The  govarnmeiLt  knows  exactly  i-jhat  it*s  getting  then,  and  pays 
ac  cor  ding  Ij?-. 


/J?INOUI:Clir.:      Does  UpxCle  S&.-n  buy  sone  of  all  three  qualities? 


;.MTOUITCER: 


C^^.IRLJ^r: 


.■jeC-roCER: 


Oh,  yes,.. he  buys  just  cs  any  housewife  buys  for  her  family. 

You  mean  he  bu^^s  peaches  in  the  A  class  when  he  wants  xvhole,  perfect 
halves,., and  B_  peaches  when  he's  not  so  particular  about  size  and 
appearance.  .Ymen  vjould  you  use  C_  peaches? 

C  peaches  are  just  the  thing  for  an  upside  down  cake,  for  instance... 
or  for  pies  or  cobblers. 

You  probably  buy  very  few  canned  peaches  of  any  cuality  now. 

Practically  none.    The  men  in  the  services  need  them  more  than  we  do 
now.  As  for  me,  I'm.  planning  to  cen  m.y  own  peaches  this  year. 

I  think  every  homemaker  will  put  up  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  she 
can  this  year,     ^.fter  the  :-ar  is  over... then  v;e  can  buy  them  again, 
already  canned,  if  we  want  to. 

^-fter  the  war     hope  all  processed  foods  will  be  plainly  iTHrked 
A,  _E,  or  C_, .  .so  we  can  be  sure  of  the  grades  we're  gettir^. 

I  thirJi  I've  seen  canned  goods  m.arked  Fancy ..  ,Choice, .. and  Standard, 
Is  that  the  same  as  ^,  3_,  or  C_? 

Just  exactly  the  same.  ..any  canner  or  distributor  m.ay  label  his  fruit 
and  vegetables,  either  with  the  ^,  B_,  or  _C  method,  or  with  the  words... 
Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard. .  .providing  the  product  meets  the 
Government  standards. 


MM.IBER: 


.xNlTOUI^ER: 


CR^IHMAN: 


.■«0UNCER: 


MMIBER; 


If  a  canner  just  knew  how  much  help  it  is  in  shopping. .,  even  with  my 
favorite  brands,  I  like  to  look  for  those  familiar  words. .  .Fancy, 
Choice  or  Standard,  then  1  know  what  I'm  getting. 

Apparently  Uncle  ^am.  agrees  with  j^ou.., since  he,  too,  buys  according 
to  the  nuality  he  needs.    But  what  about  the  inspection  service.,, 
will  that  go  on  after  the  war? 

It  certainly  ^1 11.  .  s,  Inspect  ion  of  processed  foods  started  before  the 
w-ar,  you  know... about  13  years  ?go  when  the  canners  wanted  to  use 
their  stocks  of  canned  goods  for  security  on  loans. 

So  that  vj£s  the  reason. ..the  bankers  wanted  an  impartial  judge  to 
certify  the  oualit^^  of  the  canned  f ood. .  .before  they  lent  money  on 
it.     That  s  good  business. 

^0  the  Department  of  x^-r iculture  trained  inspectors  for  the  job. 


ANNOUNCER: 


Who  paid  for  the  service? 


It*s  like  this,., the  government  set  up  grading  standards,  equipped 
the  laboratories,  and  enployes  inspectors.    Then  the  processors  who 
asked  for  the  services  of  an  inspector  paid  the  governrnent  for  that 
service. 


AITOUNC'JR: 


Uncle  SaJTi  must  have  been  thanlcful  for  that  inspection  service  when 
he  had  to  st^rt  buying  so  much  food. 

Yes,  he^s  kept  the  -./omen  in  Uhite  very  busy.    They  practically  follow 
the  crops,  V/herever  food  is  grovjn  and  processed  for  the  G<3V  ernment. . .  • 
the  inspectors  aren't  far  avay. 


They're  right  in  the  m.iddle  of  things  in  the  plants  that  have 
Continuous  Inspect  ion. .  .they  nuAiber  about  73  now,  I  believe. 


CILJ:  BL^i 


^d  FiOst  of  these  plants  feel  that  the  inspectors  have  been  invaluable 
in  helping  to  raise  the  sanitary  standards  of  their  plants... not  to 
mention  the  higher  quality  of  their  products. 


JnKOUIJ^SR:      Is  there  any  way  a  consumer  can  know  vjhich  foods  have  been  processed 
under  continuous  inspection? 


cm  J  MOT: 


iimOUNCZlR: 
l'ISI.fBi:R: 


There  certainly  is.    On  the  can  label. ..in  an  official  shield. . .are 
the  words:  Packed  under  the  Continuous  Inspection  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  ^'^gricult ure . 

^^hewl     That's  a  mouthful. 

But  a  mouthful  of  food  that  boasts  a  label  like  that  is  sure  to  be 
clean  and  xvholesome. 


AMOUNCUR: 


Right  you  are.     Tliis  has  been  a  most  interesting  disucssion,  Mrs. 

  and  Miss   ,     It's  a  real  satisfaction  to  knay  that  all 

the  processed  food  that  goes  to  the  arined  forces  is  first  approved  by 
the  "■omen  in  V,"hite.     ^'^fter  the  war  we  civilians  will  look  forward  to 
a  similar  service.    Thank  you  for  bringing  us  this  information. 

You  have  been  listening  to   ,  chairman  of  tiE  ('local, 

county)  nutrition  committee,  and  her  co-worker,   • 


Listen  in  again  next  vjeek  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  IL'JCES  li. 

DIEFSRMCE.  . .  a  service  of  Station   in  cooperation  with 

your  (local,   county')  nutrition  commit  t  ee  . 

—  oOo— 
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Food  Makek.ij[lil£eiren 


MEIilBER: 
MS3SR: 


MIHBER: 


AMOUNCEr 


*  MEMBER: 


riRST  AID  FOR  SRRIITG  I'lmS  —  BERRIES  ^!:d  CHERRIES 


in  odoptrotlon  with 


ANITOUtTCI.R:      Vie  brins;  you  novj..  .FOOD  JIAKFS  A  DIFFERENCE. 


THM'E  (10  seconds) 


ANIDUIICSR:  Station 


  in  coopereticn  vjith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

corrmitt  ee. ..  presents  FOOD  iv!AKLS  A  DIFFEREICE,  a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  vjisely  and  vjell.    Today  Miss   


one  of  the  nutrition  coiririittee  members,  is  here  to  talk  about  berries 
and  cherries.    Hovj  does  the  berry  crop  look  this  year,  Miss   ? 

 ,  berries  won*t  be  as  plentiful  as  they 


This  season,-  Mr.   

usually  are...I^ni  sorry  to  say. 

That's  too  bad.    Strav/berr ies  are  one  of  my  favorite  fruits.  VJhat's 
the  trouble .xveat her  or  manpov;er  shortage. 

I  understand  that  the  shortage  of  help  is  one  of  the  main  reasons. 

Any  perishable  food,   such  as  berries,  must  be  harvested,  packed  and 
taken  to  market  without  any  delay.  A.nd  that  means  many  hands  for 
the  job. 

Hands  that  ^-re  already  full  and  overflowing,    '..'ell,   if  ve  can*t  get 

all  the  strawberries  --.'e  want,  '.':e  '  11  really  h.ave  to  enjoy  the  ones 

we  can  get... and  spread  the   good  strawberry  flavor  as  far  as  possible. 

A  berry  is  only  a  berry. .  .noxv  can  3"ou  spread  the  flavor? 

You  should  heve  teen  listening  in  on  a  committee  meeting  I  just  came 
fro>*r«.^  Two  of  xt..e  high  school  students  and  the  home  economics  teacher 
v;ere  planning  the  menu  for  the  (class,  club)  dinner  party. 

I  should  have  been  there,  and  learned  seme  new  ideas  for  doctoring 
menus,    ".'ith  less  m.eat  these  days,  our  spring  m.enus  need  a  little 
first  aid. 

First  aid,.  •  that  *s  just  xvhat  berries  and  cherries  can  do  for  a 
spring  menu.     If  you/d  been  at  the  meetirig  you  would  have  heard 
something  like  this.  ..( FADE  CUT) 


RUTH: 


BI 


RU1H: 
TSACHER: 
BILLJ 
RUTII: 

TEACIiSR : 

BILL: 

RUTH: 

TEACHE":! : 
RUTH: 


RUTH: 
TEACK2R : 

RUTH: 
TEACPER: 
RUTH: 
BILL: 

RUTII: 
TEAGI-^R: 

BILL: 


(FADES  I^T)...I  knoiv  ycu,  Bill.     You  v/ant  the  meal  to  end  on  a 
sweet  note. 

Sweet  is  rig  lit. 

Don^t  forget.,  .we  have  to  go  easy  on  the  sugar  supply. 
V hat's  yo'jr  favorite  dessert,  Bill? 

That's  easy..,i!iy  favorite  dessert  is  strawberry  short  cake  a  la  mode. 
Oh  J  Bill,  that  sounds  yummy.    But  can  v  e  get  strawberries  novj,  Miss 
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Strav7berries  are  not  as  plentiful  this  year  as  usual,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  higher  in  price,  too, 

.  Let's 


But  v;e've  got  lots  of  money  in  the  treasury,  Miss   

get  all  we  war^t,  and  have  a  real  feast. 

Bill  J    ''s  can't  just  gorge  ourselves  on  food,  especially  food  such 
as  berries,  when  every  one  else  wants  some,  too. 

Let's  think  of  so:.ie  other  desserts  that  we  can  make  with  st ravjberries. 

Yes,  desserts  that  spread  the  straxvberry  flavor  without  using  many 
berries.    Mother  makes  a  chiffon  pie  with  beiries  that  is  dee-licious. 

That's  an  idea.  If  v?e  can't  get  strawberries  we  could  use  some  other 
kind' of  berries. 

Red  raspberry  ice  cream,  vjould  be  vjonderful. 

Or  bl?ck  raspberry  tarts.    But,  of  course, ^they  take  miore  fruit  than 
a  chiffon  pie. 

A  chiffon  pie  takes  eg^s,  doesn't  it? 

Yes,  but  eggs  are  plentiful  no?v', 

hat's  the  matter,  Bill?    VJhy  are  you  so  ouiet? 

I'm  just  waiting  till  you  womien  get  through  shopping  around  for 
dessert,     A  man  makes  up  his  mind  early. 

man  takes  the  first  thing  he  comes  to. 

e  seem,  to  agree  on  the  berries,  anyx-jay.  Bill,    If  we  can't  get 
strawberries,  wculd  ik-v.  like  a  blackberry  dessert? 

Say,  I  just  thought  of  something  else  that  would  be  swell.    How  about 
a  gooseberry  pie?    Doesn't  that  sound  good? 


* 


RUTH: 

TSA( 


RUTH : 
BILL: 
TEACKSR: 

RUTH: 
TSACHSR: 

RUTH: 
BILL: 

TEA.CHSR: 

BILL: 

RUTH: 
TEACHER: 


NoxM ,  who  ^  s  sho  pp  ing? 

I  doutt  if  v;e  could  get  enough  gooseberries,  Bill.    And  besides,  they 
take  a  lot  of  svjeet ening.    We  need  to  think  of  a  dessert  which  calls 
for  just  a  fevj  berries,  and  not  too  mueh  su^ar, 

Just  enough  berries  to  f^et  the  color. 

I*d  like  eno'igL  to  taste. ..if  you  don't  mind. 

Stravjberr ies  are  full  of  flavor,  Bill,  -e  could  use  a  few  strawberries 
in  something. .  .and  spread  the  flavor  easily. 

The  question  is  what  to  put  than  in. 

•:;e  could  make  a  very  nice  frozen  dessert  with  berries.  Remember, 
eggs  and  mi  lie  are  plentiful. 

How  about  a  custard  pie  with  berries  on  top: 

Speal:ing  of  pi^s,  hovj  about  a  cherry  pie?  Oh,  boyj  Cherry  pie  is  the 
cueen  of  all  pies, 

I  understand  that  frost  damaged  the  cherry  trees  this  spring.  Cherries 
may  not  be  any  miore  plentiful  than  berries  are. 

This  talk  makes  me  hungry.    Kiss  Chairman,  I  move  vje  have  fresh 
strawbeiry  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

I  second  the  motion. 

Perhaps  we  should  amend  the  motion  to  r^ad:     "'Te'll  have  strawberry 
ice  cream  if  we  can  get  the  strawberries."    I'm  sure  we  can  get  or  - 


m^ake 


ice  cream.     -^:ight  now  is  the  peak  of  the  season  for  milk, 


you  :-cnow. 


BILL: 
RUTH: 
BILL: 
RUIH: 
BILL: 
RUTH: 


I'ISIIBSR: 


That  miakcs  the  beverage  easy.,  .let's  have  ice  cold  milk  to  drink. 
I'.^eWe  certainly  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  today. 
Just  like  the  girl  who  quit  school  to  get  miarried. 
How's  that? 

She  xDUt  her  heart  before  the  course,  you  see. 

Oh,  that's  good,  "ell,  what^s  the  difference  if  we  did  plan  the 
dessert  course  before  the  main  course.    T'Je^re  off  to  a  good  start, 
anp/jay,   (FADES  OUT) 

you  have  a  real  scoop  on  the  menu  for  the 


And  novj,  Mr.  

(club,  class)  dinner  party. 
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AMOUNC'JK: 

ANlNiOUNCER: 
AN}DUIi;j^E: 

ANI^UITCSR: 

AitTOUi'TCER; 
MEI^/IBER: 

A]Nn^^UlICER: 
I^!S}5BER: 

AFjJOUICER: 

i^libsr: 


A  scoop  of  that  stravjberry  ice  creani  would  suit  me  fine  right  now. 
Say,  that  c oiiuiiitt ee  certainly  had  some  good  ideas  for  making  the 
berries  go  farther. .  .one-crust  chiffon  pies,  frozen  custards, .  .they 
all  sound  good. 

Yes,  you  can  spread  tte    flavor  of  berries  in  m.any  ^//aySo    '.,"hile  they 
were  talking  I  remembered  a  dessert  I^ve  made  occasionally,  called 
flummery. 

That^s  a  nevj  one  to  me. 

It's  very  simple  to  make,    "..'hen  you  are  canning  or  preserving  berries, 
som.e times  you  have  e:ctra  juice  left.     You  add  a  little  sweetening 
to  the  juice,  cook  it  with  a  cornstarch  thickening,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  bit  of  lem.on  juice  to  bring  out  the  fl-^vor.    And  presto,  you 
have  a  delicious  pudding  called  flummer^^. 

Speaking  of  svjeetening,  vjhat's  the  latest  on  the  su^r  situation... 
sugar  for  canning,  I  miean. 

You  probably  remembe  r.  •  .  on  Ivlay  first...  the  sugar  quota  for  canning 
had  to  be  cut  2  3  percent.     This  means  that  the  maximum  allowance  now 
for  one  m.ember  in  a  family  is  13  pounds.     The  limit  for  a  family. .  , 
regardless  of  size.. .is  120  pounds  for  the  canning  season. 

^/ihat  about  sugar  for  preserves  and  svjeet  pickles? 

Sugar  for  all  your  preserves,  jellies,  pickles  and  the  like  must  comj.e 
out  of  youT  canning  allowance.    iJhicb.  as  we  like  jellies  and  preserves 
to  use  as  spreads, ,  .and  relishes  to  pep  up  our  mieals..,our  main  job 
is  to  put  up  as  much  fruit  as  we  possibly  can,  with  or  xvilhout  sugar. 

You  mean  little  or  no  strawberry  preserves?     They  take  a  lot  of 
suga  r ,  don  ^  t  t  he 3/? 

i'^^ot  as  m.uch  as  we  used  to  think.     You  can  m-ake  a  very  satisfactory 
preserve  with  three- fourths  of  a  pound — or  3  cups — of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit.    And  you  could  can  6  quarts  of  fruit  with  3  cups 
of  su^ar, 

^ouldn^t  honey  be  used  to  make  preserves  and  jelly? 

I'm  glad  you  asked  t^iat  Question,  Lir.   .     It's  true  that 

equal  parts  of  honey  and  sugar  do  very  v.-ell  for  preserves  and 
jellies.     Or  you.  can  use  corn  syrup.     But  3^ou  get  better  results  if 
you  substitute  only  one-fourth. ,.  instead  of  o  ne-ha  If . .  ,  of  the  sugar 
with  corn  syrup. 

You're  very  encouragirig.     I  m^ust  admit,   I  like  a  little  jam  or  jelly 
with  m^y  bread. 

Most  people  do, ..and  although  jellies  and  preserves  aren't  famed  for 
their  vitamin  value  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  novj  since  table  fats 
are  scarce. 
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AMJOUNCiSR:       I  thought  strawberries  were  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C, 


MEvIBIR : 


Fresh,  uncooked  stravjberr ies  are  an  excellent  vitamin  C  food.  A 
half -cup  of  fresh  strawberries  will  almost  take  care  of  the  average 
person^  E  daily  vitajTiin  C  needs. 


ANITOUNCER:      But  the  berries  must  be  fresh  and  uncooked? 


mi 


Yes,  both  strawberries  and  raspberries  lose  a  good  share  of  vitamin  C 
v^hen  they^re  cooked.  But  if  you  can  get  a  few  berries  they  are  worth 
putting  up  because  they  add  zest  to  a  winter  meal. 


AM^OUNCSR: 


YouM  recommend,  then,  that  vje  enjoy  whatever  fresh  fruit  we  can  get., 
make  it  go  as  far  as  we  can.,  .and  if  w'e  are  lucky  enough  to  have  some 
berries  or  cherries  for  canning... 


MEr.'IBSR: 


Can  them.  .  .b^'  all  means. ..with  or  without  sugar. ..at  least  with  only 
one- half  cup  of  sugar  per  quart  of  fruit.     Right  novj  is  a  good  timie 
to  m.ake  out  a  sugar  budget,  so  you  donH  use  it  all  on  spring  fruits 
and  have  none  left  for  fall  canning. 


Ala^OUKClR:      Thank  you,  Miss 


,  for  your  good  suggestions.    You're  a  true 


first-aider,  you  and  the  menu  committee.     Yqu  have  been  listening 

to  Miss   ,  a  meraber  of  the  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee 

Our  other  guests  on  the  program  were   ,  home  economics 

teacher  at    school,  and  w^ho  played  the  part  of 

Ruth  on  the  m.exiu  committee,  and   ,  our  hungry  Bill,  vjho 

represented  the  fellovrs  in  this  business  of  planning  a  party  menu. 

Listen  in  again  ne:rf:  v;eek  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  T'AKES  A 

DIFFERENCE.,  .a  service  of  Station   in  cooperation  with  your 

(local,  county)  xiUtrition  coFimittee 


msic : 


THEiS  TO  EM) 
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(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coirmittees  in  cooper-  ) 
(at ion  w^ith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  V/ar  Food  ) 
(Administj?ation.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRLTliJii  COMMiTTEt  praswts 


Food  Makes  a  Diff 


AI^TOUNCZR: 
IvTU'SIC : 


COUITT  YOm  CANS- -FILL  THEM  UP  I 

in  cdoptrotion  with  ^ 

■:e  bring  you  now... FOOD  llAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

TKSvIE  (10  seconds) 

Station  ...in  cooperation  vjith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

c omnitt 66. .  .presents  FOOD  lU^KES  A  DIFFERH-TCE,     a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  vjell.     On  the  air  with 

me  today  are  Mrs.   ,  member  of  the    nutrition 

committee.  ..and  her  guest,  Miss    (hom.e  demonstration 

agent  or  similar  authority)  •    Mrs,    vjas  just  telling 

me  that  paper  and  pencil  are  the  first  tools  you  need  xvhen  you  decide 
to  do  some  canning.    Let*s  go  into  that  a  little  further,  Mrs.   


It's  true,  Mr. 


yhen  vie  don't  figure  ahead.  ..on 


exactly  vjhat  we  want  to  can. .  .we  could  easily  put  up  too  much  of  some 
vegetable,  more  than  \'e  really  want... and  not  enough  of  something  else 


GUEST: 


I  knew  a  woman  who  was 


That  certainly  is  possible,  Mr,   

offered  two  bushels  of  little  red  plums  last  sumjner.    She  thought  it 
was  her  duty  to  can  anything  she  could  get, ..so  she  worked  hard  to  can 
those  plums.., and  used  a  lot  of  sugar,   too.     Before  the  winter  was 
over  her  family  hed  lost  their  taste  for  plums. 

And      suppose  some  of  her  cans  are  still  full  of  plums.     She  probably 
vjishes  they  were  empty  so  she  could  fill  them  with  fruit  they  like 
better. 


AlHTOUNCER:     I  can  see  hovj  that  vjould  be  an  unhappy  situation.     But  how  do  pencil 
and  paper  help? 


^1S?!BER: 


If  a  woman  goes  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  cupboard  about  this  time  of 
the  year...  and  vjrites  d^jn  the  number  of  full  jars  remaining  on  the 
shelves,  she  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  vjhat  to  can  for  the  coming 
season. 


AITMOUNCER :     Or  maybe  what  not  to  can,   -  TThat  you're  recomm.endi  ng  is  really  an 
inventorj^,  isn't  it?.,.  That's  always  a  sound  practice. 


GUEST: 


A  friend  of  mine  has  a  clever  system. ..  sort  of  a  daily  inventory.  In 
the  fall  when  she  finishes  her  canning  she  writes  down  the  number  of 
jars  of  peaches  and  beans,,  .  everything  she  canned  and  thumbnails  the 
list  inside  the  cupboard  door.     Then  v/henever  she  opens  a  jar  she  plac 
a  check  after  that  particular  fruit  or  vegetable. 
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I.SJilBI'R: 

AKi^IO'  KCEH: 
GUEST: 

AMCUNCER: 

MEMBER: 

MiNCUI^'CER: 

GUEST: 
(AD.4PT  TC 
LOCAL 
S  TTUaTICN) 

miBER: 
AElNiCUKCER : 
GU'EST: 

AI^TNOUNCER: 

GU^T: 

lvTEI"IBER: 
AtTNOUi^TCER: 

MEf:'[BER: 
AlTOLi'TGERr 


So  she  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  just  how  much  is  left.     That^s  an 
excellent  scheme.,  •a  good  tip  for  any  one. ..old  or  new  in  the  business 
of  canning, 

I  suppose  a  good  many  women  canned  for  the  first  time  last  summer. 

Yes,  and  many  others  will  have  their  first  canning  experience  this 
season. 

T.'hat^s  your  advice,  Mrs,   ,  to  inexperienced  women  on  the 

subject  of  what  to  can  end  how  much? 

That  depends  on  a  good  many  things ...  such  as  size  of  tte  family,  personal 
likes  and  dislikes... 

And  whether  or  not  you  have  your  own  garden.     If  you  have  to  buy  fresh 
produce  at  a  high  price,  it  hardly  pays  to  can  a  great  quantity. 

Here^s  another  question.  Shouldn^t  the  availability  of  fresh  produce 
through  the  winter  mionths  be  a  factor  to  consider? 

That*£  very  important.   Take  our  town,   for  instance.  ';7e  can  (or  can|t) 
get  fresh  vegetables  here  during  most  of  the  winter  months. 


So  that  certainly  should  enter  into  the  question  of  vhether  to  can  or 
not  to  can... or  wrhat  things  to  select  for  the  cans  that  we  fill. 

I  believe  this  canning  inventory  you  suggest  is  a  good  place  to  start... 
if  you^ve  done  any  cannir^  before. 

And  if  a  person  hasnH  canned,  she  can  get  some  excellent  help  by 

writing  to    (St?te  College  of  Agriculture  at  )  for  a  pamphlet 

on  (Canning  methods  and  canning  budgets) . 

That*s  a  valuable  remdnder. .  .how  and  what  and  hox7  much  to  can,  according 
to  fam.ily  needs ..  .and  preferences,  too.     If  I  were  doing  the  canning 
1^  rri  afraid  IM  want  to  fill  up  all  the  cans  with  tcmatoes.    Ummm,  ummm, 
how  I  like  tomatoes. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  tcmatoes.  But  your  diet  might  be  a  little 
lop-sided,  Mr.   ,  before  you  finished  the  winter. 

I  hope  you* re  not  as  hard  to  feed  as  another  man  I  know. 

Oh,  I  really  like  most  everything,  Mrs.   .     Tomatoes  happen  ' 

to  be  one  of  i?,y  favorites.    Uhat^s  the  story  about  the  man  who  is  hard 

to  feed? 

1/Jell,  he  had  grown  up  on  a  meat  and  potato  diet.  He  wouldn't  even  taste 
most  green  and  .yellovj  vegetables. 

Then  vjhat  happened?    Did  his  v;ife  start  a  garden? 


MS/BER:  No>  h£  EonH  ask  me  why.    Just  a  patriotic  urge,  I  gjess.    But  he 

certaTnly  learned  to  like  his  ovjn  vegetables. 

G-UIST:  Perhaps  he  had  never  eaten  garden-fresh  vegetables  before.  Did  they  can 

some  of  their  vegetables? 

IvIEIvIBER:  Of  course.  The  man  vjas  very  skeptical  at  first  about  eating  them... but 

by  the  end  of  the  winter  he  vjas  really  enjoying  his  vegetables. .. and 
eating  a  xve  11-balanced  diet,  too. 

AIMOUITCER:    -TJe^ve  had  too  much  lop-sided  eating  in  tiis  country. 

GUZST:  I  agree  with  you.     In  addition  to  supplementing  the  nation's  food  supply. 

vegetable  gardens  and  home  canning  have  served  another  very  important 
purpose.    They  have  helped  folks  to  like  a  well-rounded  variety, . .well 
rounded  in  food  value... and  flavor,  texture,  and  color. 

IiCEIvrBER:         A  step  ahead  toxvard  better  national  nutrition  I    I  think  the  Basic  Seven 
Wartime  Food  Guide  of  the  War  Food  Administration  is  a  big  help,  too, 
in  food  selection. 

Al\INOLiNCER:    Planning  meals  and  planning  your  canning  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  don't 
they? 


GUJST: 


They  certainly  do.  After  a  woman  takes  an  inventory  of  her  left-over 
canned  goods... if  any...  and  plans  tentatively  what  she  needs  to  can  for 
next  year,  she's  ready  for  the  second  step. 


AMfOUNCER:    What's  that,  Miss. 


GUEST: 


Another  inventory. 


ANNOUNCER:    Again?  This  is  getting  to  be  a  habit. 


GUEST: 


MMIBER: 


GUEST: 


Taking  an  inventory  of  one's  supplies.  .  .no  matter  v/hat  they  are...  is  a 
very  good  habit  to  form.     This  time  I  am  referring  to  the  canning 
equipm.ent,  such  as  pressure  canner,   jars  or  cans,  lids  and  the  like. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  when  a  piece  of  equipment,  like  a  pressure 
canner,  hasn't  been  used  for  several  months  it  usually  needs  a  careful 
once-over. 

You're  right.     The  pressure  gauge  should  be  checked  every  year  for 
accuracy. 


AM'^OLTMCER:    ?Jhat  about  the  people  who  don't  have  any  canning  equipment?    Will  there 
be  any  canners  for  sale? 


GUEST: 


A  very  good  supply.  About  600,000  aluminum  canners  will  be  placed  on 
the  market,  I  understand. 

Not  all  at  once,  however.    Most  of  them  will  be  7-quart  capacity, 
although  I  believe  some  of  the  14-quart  size  will  be  available. 
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AInT^OUITCER:    I  wonder  if  pressure  camiers  will  be  rationed  this  year, 

GU2ST:  I  happen  to  know  they  wonH  be  rationed.    A  certificate  is  not  necessary 

to  buy  a  canner  this  year, 

IvEI/BEH:         liVater-bath  ccnners  will  be  sold,  too.    At  least  I  know  that  material 

has  been  allocated  to  make  about  300,000  enameled  v?ater-bath  canners... 
mostly  the  7- quart  size. 

ANIX'LTKCER:     I  thought  water-bath  canners  had  gone  out  of  style. 

GUIST:  Oh  no,...  far  from  it.    Canning  by  vjater-bath  is  quite  successful  for 

processing  tomatoes  and  acid  fruits. 

AI 


iNCGNCSR;     SonH  most  people  can  tomatoes  in  tin  cans? 

GUIST:  You  can  put  tomatoes  up  in  either  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.     Tomatoes  are 

easy  to  preserve. 

rI3;IBIIR:  Folks  are  using  more  tin  cans  than  they  used  to,  I*m  sure. 

AMN0UN3ER:    Perhaps  that's  because  so  m.any  families  are  using  the  Community  Canning 
Centers. 

CUEST:  That  m^ay  be.  .. although  you  can  use  tin  cans  at  home,  too.    If  I  recall 

the  figure  correctly,  the  manufacturers  are  planning  to  make  about 
47,000  of  the  hand-operated  sealers  for  tin  cans. 

IvIZ!T.IBER :  If  they  are  making  equipment  to  seal  the  cans  they  must  be  making  tin 

cans,  too. 

GUEST:  That^s  right.     You  should  be  able  to  get  the  tin  cans  you  need  this 

sea  son . 

Al^INIOUKCER :    '.'hat's  the  score  on  glass  jars  this  year?  Vill  vje  have  plenty? 

GUEST:  All  we  need,  I-m.  sure.    Restrictions  have  been  lifted  so  that  companies 

can  miake  any  style  or  size  jar  they  v;ish. 

LEIvSl^R:         Maybe  I  can  get  my  old  favorite  again. 

GUIiST:  Very  likely  you  can.  Jar  rings,   too,  will  be  better  than  they  were 

last  year. ..or  so  they  say. 

LI5T3ER:         Maybe  so.,  .but  I  think  I'll  soak  the  jar  rings  I  use  in  soda...  just  as 
I  did  be fore... to  take  no  chances  about  off -flavor. 

AXpCUNCER:     Is  it  safe  to  use  the  rubber  rings  left  over  from  last  season? 

Quest :  Usually  it  is  if  the  rulber  rings  have  been  kept  in  reasonably  good 

storage .. .that  is,  not  too  dry,  nor  too  damp. 
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GU5BT: 


I  think  it's  a  good  idea, ..after  a  person  has  checked  her  equipment  and 
is  sure  she  kna-vs  vjhat  she  needs... to  buy  supplies  early,  before  you're 
actually  ready  to  use  them. 

.  On  a  moment's  notice 


That's  an  excellent  suggestion,  I.j?s.  

one  may  get  a  chance  to  buy  a  bushel  of  corn  or  pears..  . 

--^nd  7;hat  a  grand  feeling  it  is  to  know  everything  is  all  set  to  go. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  can  lose  a  lot  of  food  value  while  they  sit, 
■waiting  while  someone  shops  around  for  jars  or  tops. 


AiNlNCUKCZR:    3e  preparedl    How*s  that  for  a  good  slogan  for  the  women  vjho  plan  to  can? 

LISI:IBSR:  That's  good!    Everybody  will  want  to  put  up  all  they  can  possibly  get 

this  5^ear.  =  .that  is,  all  they  can  use. ..of  both  fruits  and  vegetables. 

AMTOUlNTCER :     I  don't  see  hov;  you  can  put  up  much  fruit  vdth  the  reduced  sugar 
allowance. 


ivIEJ.'IB^R: 


GUEST: 


AidTOlJNCER; 
GIT  1ST: 


When  O.P.^.  made  the  announcement  May  first,  about  the  2^  percent  cut, 
I  felt  pretty  blue. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  us  had  the  sugar  blues,  too.    But  1  decided  to  count 
my  cans  and  not  my  can'ts,  for  there  are  tricks  to  every  trade,  you 
know.    Some  vjonen  put  up  fruit  without  any  sugar  at  all. 

And  sweeten  it  when  they  use  it,  I  suppose.  ' 

That's  the  idea,     Cp  they  should  use  only  one-half  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  quart  of  fruit,,. less  than  vje're  in  the  habit  of  using.  ,  .but  oiough. 

Let's  see...  if  I'm  allotted  13  pounds  of  sugar  for  food  preservation, 
and  use  10  pounds,  I  could  put  up  40  quarts  of  fruit,  by  using  only  a 
half  cup  of  sugar  per  quart.    That's  quite  a  lot  of  fruit  just  for  one 
person. 


GUEST: 


Then  you'd  still  have  3  po'onds  left  for  jellies,  preserves,  pickles  and 
the  like. 


lEI'BSR: 

AITOUHCER: 
GUlST: 


^INOUNCER: 


I  can  make  my  sugar  go  still  farther  b;-  using  a  little  corn  syrup..  . 
maybe  some  honey. 

Does  any  one  ever  dry  fruit  nowadays? 

Oh  yes.  ..and  ^  don't  see  why  we  can't.     That's  a  good  idea,  It^,   


because  the  drying  process  doesn't  require  sugar,  and  when  you  prepare 
dried  fruit  for  the  table  you  use  little  or  no  sugar. 

"...'ell,  you  ladies  have  certainly  given  me  some  good  ideas. .  .and  our 
listeners,  too,  I  hope. 


*  • 


GIEST:  Thank  you,  Vit  .   .    I  sincerely  hope  every  wQUian  will  count 

her  cans  and  fill  them  up.  Vie  need  to  fill  our  cans  and  jars... and  fill 
our  shelves, .  .with  as  many  fruits  and  vegetables  as  possible. 

jViNttJOmCER;    That^s  a  real  challenge.    Count  your  cans  and  fill  them  up!  Thanks 
to  you  both  for  your  time  and  excellent  suggestions.    You  have  been 

listening  to  Mrs.   ,  member  of  the  (local,  county)  nutrition 

comm-ittee,  and  to  Miss.   ,  (official  position). 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  K)OD  M.XES  A  DIFFERENCE 

presented  by  station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local, 

county)  nutrition  committee. 

]\./[U"SIC:  THEEvIE  TO  EITD.  •  . 
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(iiji  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(at ion  with  the  State  and  N-.tioi-ial  Nutrition  Program,  I'Jar  Eood) 
(Administration.  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRLTJi]>R  COMMilTE^  pf«t«nts 
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Food  Makes  a  Difference 


FOLLOW  TI-EE  LULKY  V.^Y  IN  JUl^  ^  ^.-^ 

in  ecfoptrotion  iHth  ^ 


ALITOUNCER:    We  bring  you  nou.  ..FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  ^^vT^  ^ 

mSlG:  TKBl-^  (10  seconds) 

AIMOUNCER:    Station  ...in  cooperation  V7ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee .. .presents  FOOD  I'lAKES  A  DIFFERHINCE,     a  xveekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  fam-ily  vjisely  and  well.    Today  we  plan  to 
do  a  little  eavesdropping.     Three  women  who  are  neighbors  get  together 
twice  a  week  to  share  a  car  for  the  trip  to  market,    ^nd  today  they 
are  talking  about  a  subject  you  and  I  are  VITALLY  interested  in, 
I  mean  I'OODJ  Listen,,, 

I/L'iRY;  But  Ruth... that  doesnH  make  sense.     I  know  that  milk  is  a  vjonderful 

food,  but  it  canH  do  everything. 

RTJTH:  No,  you  canH  expect  milk...  or  any  other  food... to  do  everything.  But 

milk  does  offer  more  to  good  nutrition  than  any  other  one  food.  So  when 
I  use  plenty  of  m.illc  in  our  meals  I  always  feel  safer  som.ehow. 

T.LiRY:  Well,  I^m  glad  for  the  milk,  of  course.     But  that  doesn't  solve  my 

m^eat  problem. 

SOUND'-.  DOORBELL 

RUTK:  Oh,  there's  the  door  bell.     It  must  be  Helen. 

SOUND:  DOOR  OFEI^ilNG 

RUTH:  Come  in,  Helen.    We're  iust  making  out  our  grocery  lists.     Do  you  want 

to  sit  down  a  minute  till  we  finish? 

HELEN:  I'll  be  glad  to...  I'd  like  to  make  mine  out  too,  although  when  it  comes 

to  planning  the  meat  course  nowadays  I  usually  write  down  OR  this, 

OR  that,  OR  somiethirg  else. 

RUTH:  Mary  and  I  vjere  just  talking  about  meat,  Helen.     You  know  we've  always 

'  been  able  to  get  meat  so  easily,  vje  don't  realize  how  many  other  good 

protein  foods  there  are. 


HELEN: 


That's  true,  Ruth.  I  depend  a  lot  on  milk  and  eggs  when  I  don't  have 
much  meat.    Both  milk  and  eggs  are  good  protein  foods. 
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RUTH: 


ideas  of  protein  foods  must  be  vjrong  then.    To  me,  meat  is  protein 
and  protein  is  meat. 

Oh  no,  Mary,  you.  forget  about  fish  and  poultry... 

Before  vie  get  into  this  any  farther  I  may  as  vjell  confess  I*m  not  very 
sure  -;:hat  i^roteins  are. 


RUTH: 


HSLEtT; 


RUTH: 


HSLEl-T: 


MiiRY: 
HELEN: 


The  only  definition  I  know  is  simply  this:  —  Proteins  are  the  foodstuffs 
that  build  and  repair  the  cells  of  the  body.     Is  that  right,  Helen? 

I  believe  proteins  have  several  functions  in  the  body,  but  I  don*t  try 
to  remember  vjhat  they  are.     I  just  knov;  we  have  to  have  them  for  the 
normal  grovjth  and  the  upkeep  of  muscle  tissue. lean  flesh,  I  call  it. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  original  cuestion  then.  VJhat  else ..  .besides 
m.eat ,  fish  and  poultry. .  .performs  this  function  in  our  bodies? 

■  jiy  of  the  foods  vie\^e  learned  to  call  m.eat  alternates  during  the  war... 
m.illc,  cheese,   eggs  and  the  dry  bean  family. ..all  are  good  protein  foods. 

As  a  miatter  of  fact,  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs  contain  the  same  kind  of 
protein  as  meat  does.     There  are  tvjo  kinds  of  protein,  you  know. .  .animal 
and  vegetable ...  coiip let e  and  incom.plete. 

That^s  nevjs  to  me.    "hat  vegetables  have  protein,  Helen? 

2^11  the  seed  foods  contain  protein.  They're  rich  sources  vjhen  they 
mature. 


H.J^: 
HELEN: 


RUTH: 


HELEN: 


Did  you  say  sea  food  or  seed  food? 

Sea  food  has  protein  all  right . .  . aniiml  protein,  the  complete, eff  ic lent 
kind.  But  I  said  seed,  S-E-E-D,  seed  foods,  such  as  cereal  grains  and 
dry  beans,  dry  peas  and  nuts. 

•■.■hen  v:e  eat  cereal  with  milk,,  .then  x^^e  get  both  animal  and  vegetable 
proteins,  donH  we? 

Yes,,  .and  that^s  the  best  way  to  sei^e  vegetable  proteins.     The  protein 
in  seeds  is  more  efficient  in  the  body  when  it's  combined  with  protein 
from  an  anim.al  source. 


I  certainly  live  and  learn. 


HELMT: 


Soy  beans  and  soya  products  are  excellent  protein  foods... the  best  of 
the  vegetable  proteins,  Mar^r.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  of  them? 

Yes,  I*ve  bought  the  prepared  soya  pancake  and  waffle  mixes.,  .several 
times.    '-Jq  like  pancakes  and  scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast. 

That's  a  good  protein  meal.  The  eg^  coFiplem-ent  the  soy  flour  and  make 
its  protein  more  effective. 


RUTH: 

LiARY: 
RUTH: 


HELEN  J 


RUTH: 


-  3  - 

Pat  me  on  the  back,  girls.  In  spite  of  my  ignorance  iUii  doing  all 
right  hy  my  famaly. 

old  standby  is  milk.     As  I  said  before  if  I  have  plenty  of  milk  I 
don*  t  worry  too  much  about  m.eat. 

My  family  won*t  drinlc  as  much  mili^  as  I*d  like. 

H' ve  you  ever  offered  them  butterm-ilk? 

No,  I  haven't.    Butter  milk  is  usually  just  skim  milk,  and  I've  never 
bothered  to  buy  it. 

My  goodness,  MaryJ    Even  though  true  buttermilk  is  much  like  skim,  milk 
which  is  a  by-product  of  butter-making. it  contains  protein.  Skim 
milk  and  buttermilk,  either  natural  or  cultured,  are  veiy  valuable 
protein  foods. 

Both  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk  are  skimmed  milk  products .,  .and 
they're  ve ry  nutritious,  '."e'll  probably  be  able  to  get  some  today. 
They're  point-free,  tool    Why  don't  you  try  some  buttermilk,  Mary? 

Maybe  I  v>jill,  and  if  we  don't  drink  it,  I  can  always  use  it  in  biscuits 
or  corn  bread. 


HELEIT: 


You  could  get  a  lot  of  sweet  milk  into  your  meals,  Mary,  by  cooking 
with  milk. 


mm: 


RUTH: 


Oh  I  do.     \'e  buy  2  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  the  three  of  us,  and  I  don't 
have  any  trouble  using  it  all.    I  oven  cook  our  cereal  in  milk,  and 
m^ake  m.any  desserts  with  it. 

I've  been  using  the  cream  from,  the  top  of  the  milk  bottle  plus  some 
whole  milk  to  make  ice  cream. 


M/RY: 
RUTH: 


Do  you  make  it  with  eggs? 

Yes,  usually.  I  think  ice  creami  miade  of  milk  and  eggs  is  a  good, 
vjholesome  food. 


HELM: 


RUTtI: 


HELEN: 


]\.IARY: 


Of  all  the  milk  foods  on  the  market,  I  like  cottage  cheese  the  best.  "Je 
never  get  enough  of  it. 

I  don^t  knovj  any  way  to  serve  cottage  cheese  except  with  salad  dressing 
and  lettuce.  V/hat  do  you  do  with  it? 

I  use  it  as  a  salad,  but  I  rarely  prepare  it  the  same  way  twice.  Cottage 
cheese  is  so  mild  in  flavor,  you  can  comibine  it  either  with  fruit  or  with 
vegetables  to  make  delicious  salads. 

I'll  take  miy  cottage  cheese  well  seasoned  with  chives  and  parsley.  But 
green  pepper  and  diced  hard-cooked  eggs  with  cottage  cheese  make  a 
pretty  and  a  tasty  salad  too. 


-  4-  - 


RUTH; 


And  high,  in  the  Drotein  we've  been  talking  about  J 


RUT'H: 

HELEN: 

llARY: 

HELSIT: 


RQTH: 


HJTH: 
HELMni: 


IJell,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  extra  dairy 
products, 

I  never  think  about  dairy  products  as  being  seasonal.     Is  there  a  peak 
month  for  milk  production,  Helen? 

Jiine  is  the  big  month,  I  believe. 

Maybe  we  can  get  rriore  Cheddar  cheese  for  a  while  then. 

Not  much  more,  I  think,    ^^^^ost  of  the  processed  cheese  is  going  to  the 
armed  forces,  Anyv/ay,  the  labor  shortage  is  so  serious  that  much  of 
the  extra  milk  will  be  sold  just  plain  —  as  fluid  milk,  whole,  skim., 
or  buttermilk. 

In  a  fexAj  places  milk  production  hasnH  kept  up  vjith  the  increase  in 
population.  Some  cities  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  haven^t  had 
enough  milk,  just  to  drink,,,  so  I've  heard. 

We're  pretty  lucky  then.., to  have  enough  milk  and  to  have  it  delivered 
regularly,  even  if  it  is  only  every  other  day, 

I'd  aLmost  forgotten  we  ever  had  it  delivered  daily. 

VJe've  changed  our  customs  and  habits  in  a  good  many  ways  since  the  war 
started. 


MARY: 


RUTH: 

AlARY: 

RUTH: 
ilARY: 


RUTR 


Yes,  haven't  we  I    And  the  big  change  no^-;  seems  to  be  along  the  protein 
line.     I  wonder  if  I  have  put  all  those  protein  foods  on  my  list  that 
you  girls  mentioned, 

Let*s  make  a  point  of  looking  for  protein  foods  today — the  kinds  that 
go  easy  on  our  red  points]    '7 hat  do  you  have  on  your  list,  Mary? 

For  animal  proteins,  I  jotted  dox\Tn:  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese.     Did  ^  miss  anything. 

No,  I  think  not.    What's  on  your  vegetable  protein  list? 

I  wrote  down  cereals,  soy  beans  and  soy  products,  nuts,   dry  beans  and 
dry  peas.     That  certainly  sounds  like  a  wide  choice. 

Navy  beans  are  going  abroad  right  now,  so  I  don't  believe  ive'll  find 
any  of  them.    Som-e  other  kinds  of  beans  maybe,,,  or  dry  peas, .  .they 're 
easy  to  get,  and  good, too. 

With  a  choice  like  that  we  probably  have  all  the  protein  we  need.  ..so 
when  vje  can't  buy  as  m.uch  meat  as  we're  accustomed  to  buying,,  we  can 
drown  our  xvorries  in  milk.    But  before  miy  grocery  list  grows  any 
longer,   let' s  be  on  our  way. 


I'lARY: 


I'm  ready,,  .with  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk  he.ading  the  list. 


HEL^El■^i  I 


Destination:     the  Milky  Uay  (FADES  OUT) 


AMTOUNCER:    Let*s  say:  DO  IT  THE  MILKY  TJAY. .. during  the  month  of  June  or  as  long  as 
we  have  extra  milk  on  the  market.    Use  it  and  enjoy  it.    You  have  been 

listening  to  Mrs,   ,  who  took  the  part  of  Mary. ..to  Mrs. 

 ,  who  voiced  the  vjords  of  Ruth.  ..and  to  Mrs. 

 ,  our  vje  11- informed  Helen.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  ^'AKES  A 

DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station   ,  in  cooperation  with  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

mSIC:  THBIE  TO  mi). 

-oOo- 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  vjith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  War  Food) 
( Admi  ni  St  ra  t  i  o  n .  )_ 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


(Your  copy  for  Ju^e  15,  li945) 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANNOUNCER; 
MUSIC: 
ANNOUNCSR: 


in  cooperation  with 


CMBMANr 


aNNOUNCBH: 


CIUIBIIAN: 


MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER; 


ETABLES,  TITAl^INS  AND  VARIETY 


you  noWii.EOOD  MAKES  A  riEEERBNCE. 


Theme  (10  seconds) 

Station   i .  in  cooperation  with  your  (local;  county)  nutrition 

committee* . .present s. . .EOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFSRSNCB, .a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  -jout  family  wisely  and  well;    Our  guests 

today  are  Mrs*  ,  chairman  of  the   (local, 

county)  nutrition  committee,  and  Mrs.   ,  one  of  the 

active  committee  merahers.  Our  subject  is  a  triple-header;  TEG-ETABLES^ 
VITAI4INS  and  VARIETY.,   quite  a  mouthful,  I'd  say,  Mrs.  (chairman)^ 

And  a  very  good  mouthful,  we  think.'- 

Yes,  I  certainly  agree  that  a  variety  of  vegetables  is  a  good  moutb- 
ful,.  J  several  mouthfuls,  in  fact.-  But,  when  it  comes  to  vitamins*.. 
I  don  t  pretend  to  know  much  about  them.,"; 

But  I^m  sure  you  must  know  how  important  vitamins  are,  Mr,   , 


MEMBER: 

ANNOUNCER:      Oh,.  I  know  we  must  have  our  vitamins,  Mrs.^  (member).    But  the  results 
of  research  of  vitamins  are  far  too  complicated  for  an  average  person 
like  me  to  understand,    I  eat  a  lot  of  vegetables  and  let  the  vita- 
rains  take  care  of  themselves.  . 

The  vegetable  family  certainly  supplies  us  with  a  generous  share  of 
the  vitamins  we  need. that '  s  very  true.    But  what  the  scientists 
have  discovered  about  the  vitamin  content  of  food... and  how  to 
protect  it. .. can  be  told  in  practical  terms. 

ANNOUNCER:      That*s  what  we  want .. .vitamin  information  that's  easy  to  understand," 


In  the  first  place,  vegetables  have  the  vitamins  we  need. . .but  after 
we  get  the  vegetables,  then  it's  up  to  us  to  take  care  of  the 
vitamins  they  contain. 

Now  you  have  me.     How  can  we  take  care  of  Vitamins?     I.  thouglt  they 
took  care  of  us  I 
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CHklEMAN: 

ANNOUNCSR: 

CHAIBMaN: 


ANUOUNCBH: 
CHti.ISMAN: 


CHA.imtilT; 


CHklBMAN: 


MBKBEH: 


CHaIEJ'IAN: 


AMOUKCER: 
CHAIRMAN: 


ANNOUNCER: 


MEMBER: 


Vitamins  will  take  care  of  us... if  we  handle  the  vegetables  correctly 
and  don't  let  the  vitanins  slip  away. 


How  do  these  precious  vitamins 


Tell  me  this,  Mrs.   

disappear? 

Scientists  tell  us  that  some  of  the  vitamins  are  elusive  little 
rascals  that  can  "be  oxidized  "by  air,  or  dissolved  in  water,  or 
destroyed  "by  the  heat  of  cooking.    All  that  is  possi"ble  without 
your  ever  knowing  it. 

So  that's  the  inside  dope.  This  su'bject  of  vitamins  i^  too  important 
for  us  to  sidestep. 

   .    Vitamins  are  so  essential  to 


I  agree  with  you,  Mr.   

good  health,  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  them. 

Naturally,  everyone  wants  to  "be  well  and  strong.  ..and  you  just  can*t 
enjoy  the  "best  of  health  unless  you  eat  right... and  part  of  eating 
right  is  getting  all  the  vitamins  you  need. 

I'/e  knov7  too  much  ahout  the  terri"ble  results  of  undernourishment  in 
Europe  now,  ..not  to  he  impressed  "by  the  importance  of  food. 

Oh,  I'm  fully  convinced  that  we  can't  expect  efficient  service  from 
our  "bodies  unless  we  nourish  them  properly.,  ."but  I  thought  most 
people  in  this  country  eat  pretty  well.  ■ 

No,  we  don't  have  malnutrition  to  the  extent  Europe  has,  "but  even  in 
America. .,  to9  many  people  are  right  on  the  "borderline  of  undernourish* 
ment  and  don't  realize  it. 

And  the  slight  difference  "between  malnutrition  and  good  nutrition 
may  "be  just  that  difference  "between  feeling  so-so,-  and  feeding  like 
it's  wonderful  to  he  alive. 

And  the  short  step  over  the  "border  inta  the  ^feeling  grand*  stage 
may  depend  on  those  few  , vitamins  that  sometimes  escape  from  ou.r- 
vegetahles. 

Now  you're  a  little  elusive. 

No,  it's  the  vitamins  that  are  elusive... .  they  can  slip  away  from  us 
so  easily.    The  worst  thieves.  ,  .as  I  said  "before...  .are  air,  .heat  and 
water.    They  can  steal  the  vitamins  from  vegeta"bles  right  under  your 
nose» 

In  that  case,  what  can  we  do  a"bout  it?     Hqw  do  you  suggest  we  prevent 
the  escape  of  these  vitamin  values  in  vegeta"bles? 

 ,  your  jo*b  is  easier  to  start 


If  you  have  a  garden,  Mr,   

with,  "because  the  sooner  you  eat  your  vegeta"bles  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  garden  the  less  time  the  vitamins  have  to  escape.  . 
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CHAIRMN: 


MEI^BER: 


AMOmCER: 


Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  mess  of  greens  I  cut  in  my  garden  and 
we  eat  for  dinner  the  same  day... has  more  vitamin  value  than 
greens  some  other  folks  buy  in  the  market? 

That's  the  idea.  Of  course,  the  difference  depends  on  v/hen  the 
market  greens  were  cut  and  hov;  they  were  handled. 

The  longer  a  vegetable  sits  around  after  it's  taken  from  the 
garden,  the  less  it  will  have  of  some  of  the  vitamins. 

How  about  the  vitamin  loss  for  root  vegetables  that  vre  store  in 
our  cellars? 


CHAIRIMN; 


"k%en  vegetables  must  be  kept  for  some  time,  the  secret  is  to  keep 
them  in  cool  storage.    Vitamin  loss  is  retarded  v/hen  vegetables 
are  cold. 


ANTTOUl^JCER: 


MEMBER: 


CHAIRIM: 


ANNOUNCER: 


CHAIRiaN: 


ANNOUNCER: 


MEMBER: 


CHAIRMAN: 


MEMBER: 


Then  you'd  say  the  ideal  v/ay  to  get  the  most  vitamins  from 
vegetables  is  to  eat  them  garden  fresh. 

You're  off  to  a  good  start  anyway.     Cool  storage  for  vegetables 
is  just  one  way  to  safeguard  the -vitamins ,  you  know. 

The  vitamin  values  of  vegetables  depend  on  many  other  factors,  too. 
For  one  thing,  vegetables  differ  in  vitamin  value  according  to 
their  maturity. 

Yes,.. some  vegetables  gain  in  vitamin  values  as  they  mature  or 
ripen,., and  some  vegetables  are  higher  in  certain  vitamins  if 
they  are  picked  at  an  immature  stage,-     But  once  harvested, 
vegetables  tend  to  lose  their  vitamins .. .that ' s  certain. 

"Well,  I'm  luckier  than  I  thought  to  have  a  garden.  Fresh 
vegetables  to  eat.,  .and  no  vitamin  v/orries J 

 •     If  you  eat  your  vegetables 


Don't  be  too  sure,  Mr. 
fresh  from  the  garden,  you're  cutting  off  one  escape  route 
for  those  vitamins .that ' s  true .but  when  you  prepare  your 
vegetables  for  the  table,  you  may  be  opening  other  doors 
where  the  vitamins  can  slip  right  straight  through, 

I  suppose  you  mean  that  some  of  the  vitamin  value  gets  away  when 
we  pare  and  peel  off  the  outside  skins  of  vegetables,  such  as 
potatoes  and  carrots. 

Yes,  and  some  of  the  vitam.in  value  is  lost  v/hen  v/e  throw  awav 
the  outside  green  leaves  of  cabbage  and  lettuce,  too. 

That's  right.  The  green  leaves  are  much  richer  in  Vitamin  A 
value  than  the  pale,  bleached  leaves  on  the  inside  of  a  head 
of  lettuce  or  cabbage. 

Sometimes  v/e  throw  away  vitamins  in  trimming  vegetables,  such  as 
broccoli.     Those  dark  green  leaves  that  we  often  discard  are 
richer  in  vitamin  A  value  than  the  flower  heads  and  stems. 
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AMOUNCER 


CHAIRL'IANj 


MEMBER: 


MEMBER: 

ANNOUNCER: 

CHAIRI\dAN:;- 

l^EMBERt: 
ANNOUNCER: 


CHAIR  mN: 


HffilVffiER ; 


CKAIRM/VN: 


ANNOUNCER: 


-  1,  ^ 

r 

Vfell,  that's  a  good  thing  to  knoWo     In  these  days  when  fresli 
vegetables  are  quite  an  item  in  the  budget,  it's  time  we 
catch  on  to  some  of  these  tricks. 

We  are  foolish  to  pay  gioney  for  good  food,,. then  pare  and  trim 
off  some  of  the  best  of  the  vegetable. 

There's  another  trick  to  preparing  vegetables  ...  in  order  to 
retain  as  much  vitamin  value  as  possible.    Sometimes  we  women 
like  to  have  vegetables  peeled  and  cut  several  hours  before 
meal  time . . • • 

Especially  potatoes  and  carrots  ...so  v/e've  been  guilty  of  letting 
them  stand  in  cold  water... and  drowning  the  vitamins,     I  know,,, 
I  used  to  do  that,, .but  not  any  more. 

We  certainly  sacrificed  the  vitamin  value  of  the  vegetables 
that  v/ay. 

Yes,  when  vegetables  stand  in  v/ater  or  are  exposed  to  -/arm  air 
for  a  time,  their  vitamin  value  decreases  pretty  rapidly. 

I  vronder  if  I  can  ever  remember  all  this.     I  still  think  this 
vitamin  business  is  pretty  complicated. 

Anyone  can  remember  to  eat  vegetables  v^hile  they're  fresh... if 
possible. 

And  to  store  them  in  a  cool  place,., when  they  have  to  be  stored. 

And,   of  course,  v/hen  it  comes  to  cooking  it's  easy  to  remember.., 
the  less  paring  and  trimming  you  do  to  vegetables  the  more 
vitamin  value  you  get  for  your  money.     That's  just  common  sense-. 

Did  I  mention  the  advantage  in  cutting  up  vegetables  for  a  salad 
at  the  last  minute instead  of  several  hours  before  a  meal? 

Yes,  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  more  you  cut  and  slice 
vegetables,  the  more  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
easier  it  is  for  vitamins  to  get  away. 

Another  manner  in  which  vitamins  disappear  is  through  the  cooking 
v/ater.  .  .too  much  water  and  too  long  cooking.  .  .both  are  escape 
values  for  vitamins. 

And  cooking  too  far  ahead  of  meal  time... is  that  a  bad  practice, 
too? 


MEl^IBER; 


CHAIRMAN:  ^ 


MEMBER' 


Very  bad.     The  best  system  is  to  cook  vegetables  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  to  serve  them  right  av/ay. 

Of  course,   if  any  vegetable  water  is  left,  you  can  use  it  in 
gravy  or  soup,    A  good  many  v/omen  keep  a  jar  in  the  refrigerator 
for  just  that  purpose. 

And  here's  another  suggestion  for  saving  vitamin  value,  ...by 
starting  the  vegetables  in  boiling  water,  not  in  cold  water 
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ANNOUNCER: 
CHAIRl/AN: 
AMnIOUNCER: 
CHAIRFiAN: 


ANNOWCER : 
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Guarding  these  vitamins  is  some  job,   isn't  it? 
Guarding  your  health  is  a  big  job,  too. 
Yes,  my  health  is  mighty  important  to  me. 

Everyone  prizes  his  or  her  health.    And  I  believe  most  people 
would  prize  their  vegetables  a  little  more  highly  if  they 
knew  that  air  and  water  steal  some  of  the  vitamin  values... 
and  heat,  too,  destroys  vitamins. 

If  a  fev7  vitamins  can  make  the  difference  betv/een  glowing  health 
and  that  so-so  feeling,  I  know  Y/e '11  all  be  on  our  guard  when  we 
serve  vegetables ..  .to  eat  them  fresh,  to  eat  some  rav/,  some 
quick-cooked,  o  .and  always  to  eat  a  v/ide  variety. 


rjSIC: 


Our  thanks  to  you,  Mrs. 


and  Mrs . 


for  this 


information  on  Vegetables,  Vitamins  and  Variety.     Next  week  at 
this  same  time,   on  this  same  station,  we  will  go  on  with  the 
story  of  vitamin  values.     Listen  in  to  another  broadcast  of 
FOOD  MKES  A  DIFFERENCE.     This  is  a  regular  feature  of  Station 
 ^,   in  cooperation  with  your   nutrition  committee. 

THEI^iE  TO  END. 


-ooOoo- 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  ) 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Pro-) 
(gram.  War  Food  Administration,  ) 


RSS-56-I9U5 
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•YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


(Your  copy  for  June  16,  1945) 


;;;;;  Food  Makes  a  Difference 


Of 


(This  is  a  follow-iip 


#aU4!KD  THDSa  ELUSIVE  TITaIvIINS 


in  cooparation  with  ^ 


week's  "broadcast  called  "Vegetables, Vitamins  &  Variety") 


AMOUNCBJlr      ¥€  bring  you  now...K)bD  ^iAKES  A 


MUSIC; 


DO BOTHY: 


Theme»-»-(lO'  seconds) 


ANNOUNCBEf  Station 


..in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 


nutrition  committee, . .presents  FOOD  MAESS  A  DIFFSK3NC3,  a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well. 
Today  we  plan  to  listen  in  on  the  conversation  of  three  young 
people^    Bill,  who  has  just  "been  released  from  the  army,  is  "back 
home  for  a  few  days.     His  sister,  Dorothy,  and  her  friend,  Mary, 
who  are  attending  summer  school  at  the  State  University, .are  home  ■ 
for  the  week  end.    All  three  have  "been- working  in  their  Victory 
G-arden.     Here  we  are... on  the  veranda  of  their  home. 

Come  on,  Bill,  Be  a  pal  and  help  me  clip  the  ends  off  these  green 
"beans*  " 


BILL:  Okay,  okay.  Sis.    What's  the  matter  with  Mary?    She's  certainly 

sound  asleep.  •  '  "  . 

DOBOTHY:         Don't  wake  her  up.    Helping  us  in  the  garden  must  have  "been  too 
much  for  her. 

BILL:  Ebvcome  you're  having  green  "beans  for  dinner?    I  thought  Mary 

■  said  she  didn't  care  for  green  "beans. ,  _ 

DOBOTHY;         Oh,  I  know. .  .But  I  think  she'll  like  these  beans.  .  . the  way  Mother 
cooks  them. 

BILL:  There"*  s  a  world  of  difference  in  cooked  vegetables. take  it  from 

me. ..I  know.    Army  chow  is  okay.,  .but  it  sure  isn't  Mom's  cooking. 

DOBOTHY;         Whose  is,  Bill?    Most  everybody's  cooking  is  different.    But  there*  s 
even  a  difference  in  raw  vegetables,  too.    Look  at  these  beans,  for 
example. 


BILL: 


They  all  look  alike  to  me,. .except  in  size.. 
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DOROTHY: 


BILL: 
DOROTHY: 


BILL: 
DOROTHY: 
BILL: 
DOROTHY: 


BILL 


DOROTHY: 


BILL: 
DOROTHY: 

BILL: 
DOROTHY: 

BILL: 

MARY: 

BILL: 

MARY: 


That^s  what  I  mean.    An  interesting  thing  alDout  vegeta'bles  is  the 
difference  in  th^  vitamin  value  of  one  green  "bean,  for  instance, 
compared  to  that  of  another  green  "bean. 

Are  you  kidding?  Do  you  mean  these  "beans  in  this  pan  that  came  from 
the  same  garden  have  different  vitamin  values? 

Possi"bly, . ,  I  mean  that  the  little  ones**,  the  green  "beans  picked 
quite  young, .  .don' t  have  the  same  vitamin  value  that  the  large, 
mature  "beans  have. 

Clarify ...  Dot ...  clarify . 

Well. ..in  nutrition  class. .  .we' ve  "been  studying  a"bout  vitamins, 

G-ood  old  vitamins.     for  vim,  vigor  and  vitality. 

You^re  v/ay  "behind  the  times,  Bill,    Vitamins  are  good  for  more 
things  than  you  ever  dreamed  of  when  you  read  about  them.  ...way 
"back  in  high  school. 

ITo  doubt  that's  true,  Miss  Authority.    What's  the  dope  on  green 
"beans? 

Well,  it's  true.  Bill,  that  all  green  beans  aren' t  the  same  in  ■ 
vitamin  value.    Very  young  and  very  green  beans  are  high  in  Vitamin 
A  value  and  in  riboflavin. 

You  mean  something  happens  as  the  beans  grov;  up? 

Yes,  the  vitamin  v&lues  are  sort  of  reverse(i.    Mature  beans  are 
higher  in  thiamine  and  niacin. ,.  .and  lower  in  riboflavin  and  carotene^ 

What' s  carotene? 

Carotene  is  another  term  for  Vitamin  a  value,.  Bill.,    I  thought  you 
knew  that. 

You  surely  aren't  surprised  at  what  1  don't  know  about  vitamins, 

are  you? 

(WAKIHa  UP,  TALKING  SLS5IPLILY  AlID  SLO^^Y)    No,.  I'm  not  surprised..,.-.- 
Bill.., at  what  you  don't  know.^    That  puts  us  in  the  same  classy- 
Sleepy  head-Mary.    Wake  up  and  join  the  work  gang..    Dot's  trying' 
to  educate  me  on  the  subject  of  vitamins. 

She'd  better  educate  me,  too...    We  have  to  take  an  exam  on  vitamins- 
next  week. 


DOROTHY: 


That's  a  laugh.    You  know  more  about  vitamins  than  I  do.... 
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DOHOTHYi 


DOSDTHT: 
BILL:  • 

BILL: 
DCROTHIr 


MARY: 


DO  BOTHY: 


MiiRY: 

BILL: 

MARY: 

DOROTHY: 

BILL: 
DOROTHY: 


MARY: 


Actually  no  one  knows  everything  about  vitamins, .. that  * s  some  con- 
solation* 

When  you  realize  how  recently  vitamins  were  Uiscavered,  and  how  our 
information  has  to  "be  pieced  together, .  .hy  a  "bit  of  scientific  re- 
search here,,, and  a  hit  there... 

It's  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle,.. 

¥ith  a  lot  of  empty  places. 

iind  empty  people^    I'm  starved.    Let's  make,  this  hean  "business 
snappy. 

Yes,  let's.    Bill  will  now  put  the  snap  into  snap  heans. 

Just  for  that,  I'll  race  you  to  see  who  finishes  first. 

That's  a  good  idea, «  .provided  you  don't  "break  off  more  "beans  than 
ends.    The  faster  the  "beans  move  to  the  stove,  the  more  vitamins 
we  get,  you  knov» 

Right-o,  Dot.    Do  you  rememher  that  study  ahout  the  "beans  left  at 
room  temperature?    They  lost  30  percent  of  their  "^/"itamin  C  content 
"because  they  weren't  kept  cold. 

And  other  "beans  off  the  same  vine.  Bill,  that, were  wrapped  in  wax 
paper  and  kept  in  the  refrigerator,  hadn't  lo st  any  "^/"itamin  C,  when 
they  were  tested  at  the  end  of  24  hours... and  again,  48  hours  later. 

The  way  vitamins  disappear  under  certain  conditions  is  really  rather 
f ascinat ing. 

Personally  speaking,,  t  he  sooner  the  heans  disappear,  .  ..inside  of  me, 
of  course,  the  happier  I'll  he. 

The  general  idea,  Mr,  Bill,,  is  to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the 
vitamins  hefore  you  get  the  heans.. 

•Another  study  you'd  he  interested  in.  Bill,,.. if  you're  in  such  a 
hurry,., was  made  on  the  cooking  of  green  heans. 

Now  you're  talking  my  language. .  .Basic  and  hrief'.,.. , 

Brief  is  the  right  answer  all  right,.. hut  seriously.  Bill,  in  this 
particular  study  it  was  found  that  if  hoans  are  started  in  hoiling 
water  and  cooked  30  minutes  they  lost  only  one-fourth  of  their 
Vitamin  C  conten.t» 

* 

And  the  second  sample  of  the  same  heans  were  started  in  cold  water^.. 
weren't  they?, ..and  cooked  for  3Q  minutes  after  the  water  reached 
the  hoiling  point. 
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That^s  right... and  those  "beans  lost  two-thirds  of  their  Vitamin  C 
content. 

This  C  vitamin  is  definitely  ijinstahle^  I'd  say,,  .always  doing  the 
Pbudini  act. 

Yes,  "but  contrary  to  HDudinJ  s  style.. once  that  Vitamin  C  value  is 
gone  no  one  can  put  it  hack. 

There's  no  douht  ahout  it,  girls... air  and  water  are  the  true 
culprits. 

l^ot  necessarily.    We're  the  real  culprits  if  we  give  air  and  water 
and  heat  a  chance  to  steal  our  vitamins. 

Come,  come  now.    Aren't  you  exaggerating  a  little?    What  if  you  do 
lose  a  few  vitamins,  there  are  more  v/here  those  came  from. 

Believe  me,  if  I  went  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a  garden  I'd  expect 
to  get  every  vitamin  coming  to  me. 

And  if  I  hought  my  vegetables  at  the  market  I'd  get  the  freshest 
vegetables  I  could  f ind, .. garden  f resh. , . 

And  I*d  keep  them  in  the  coolest  place,    Thaf  s  the  rule.,.. Keep 
vegetables  cool. 

I  seem  to  recall  something  about  not  drowning  vegetables  in  water,. 

That's  right,.. Ko  swimming  under  water  before  vegetables  are  cooked 
or  during  the  cooking,     Dot,  isn't  it  the  3  vitamins  that  are  not 
easily  destroyed  by  heat,  but  are  dissolved  in  the  cooking  water? 

Yes,  I  think  so... but  it's  more  practical  to  remember  the  general 
principle  that  vegetables  should  not  be  exposed  any  more  than  is 
necessary, ,. to  air,  water  and  heat, 

"•^ight  nov/,  I  plan  to  expose  these  beans  to  both  hot  water  and  heat 
(FADES  OUT) 

(CALLING-)    Don't  soak  them. 

Start  them  in  boiling  water,  Bill» 

And  not  much  of  it,  you  know, 

(COMING  IN)    Say,  whet's  cooking  these  beans? 

Mother, I  hope. 

If  that's  the  case,  I'll  relax  and  look  forward  to  eating  them, 
^or  some  reason,  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  those  green  beans. 
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BILL: 


I  have  an  idea  they'll  soon  have  a  personal  interest  in  you,  too 


MARY:  That's  why  I  like  the  study  of  nutrition.    When  I  have  my  own  home, 

if  ever. ..I  hope  I  take  time  to  keep  up  on  the  latest  discoveries 
ah out  food  values. 

DOEOTHY:         Oh,  you  will,  I'm  sure.    K'm  sold  on  the  importance  of  food  in 
relation  to  good  health. 

BILL:  Well,  I'm  sold  on  the  importance  of  eating.    You  girls  take  care  of 

the  vitamins, . .and  I'll  agree  to  take  care  of  the  food, 

AHNOUNCBR:      Just  like  every  man. interested  in  food, ..But  I  think  Bill  was 

impressed,  too,  by  the  conversation  ahout  getting  the  most  out  of  • 
the  vegetables.    Members  of  our  nutrition  committee  told  us  last 
week  that  it's  a  good  idea  to  eat  some  raw  vegetables  every  day, 
too.    And  acoording  to  the  girls,  even  raw  vegetables  should  be 
prepared  Just  before  you  serve  them. .. in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  Vitamin  C  content.    Then,  when  ^''ou  cook  your  vegetables, 
cook  them  in  the  ckins  if  possible,  cook  them  quickly,  and  use  as 
little  water  as  you  can,    G-oard  those  elusive  vitamins, .. and  they 
in  turn  will  help  safeguard  your  health.    Our  guests  today  were 

(name)  ,  who  played  the  part  of  Dorothy,  and 

(name)  ,  who  spoke  for  Mary,    The  third  member 

of  the  trio  was  (name)  ,  our  hungry  Bill. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of,,. FOOD  MAKES  A 

D I? FEEMCS, .  .presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  with  your 

(local,  county,)  nutrition  committee. 

MUSIC:  THEIviE  TO  END. 

-  oOo  - 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  War  Food  Administration.) 


RSS-57-1945 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtsants 

.6 


Your  copy  for  June  30,  I943 


Food  Mak«^  a  Difference 


0^' 


Note 


ANNOUlvCSR : 
IvIUSIC  : 
•MNOUMCER: 


1st  SHOPPER; 
2nd  SHOPPER; 

1st  SHOPPER 

2nd  SHOPPER; 
1st  SHOPPER; 
AlJNOUNCERr 


INSPECTOR: 


in  cooperation  with 


'rRAGIIE,...,H.^OTLE  WITH  G.m" 


If  a  FQderal-State  fruit  and  vegetable  inspectior  is 
not  available,  perhaps  a  local  grocer  will  voice  the 
inspector's  lines, 

V^e  bring  you  now..... POOD  IvIAKSS  A  DIFESRENCE. 

TEIEME  (10  seconds) 


Station 


in  cooperation  ^^jith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 


committee  presents. ..  .POOD  li^iKES  A  DIFFERENCE  a  weekly  feature 

on  food,,  .to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  vjell.  Today, 
we're  going  to  give  you  some  idea  how  carefully,  tomatoes  are 
handled  from  the  moment  they  leave  the  vine  until  they  reach  the 
consumer.    But  first, ^ a  little  scene  to  tell  you  how  tomatoes 
should  not ■ be  handled.     Just  take  a  look  any  day  into  your 
favorite  grocery  store,  and    you'll  see  what  I  mean,  (F^^E) 

Look!    Look  at  that  woman  taking  the  tomato  out  of  the  box. 

And  look  at  the  way  she's  thumbing  and  pressing  it,  Goodnessl 
When  she  gets  through  pinching  it  no.  one  will  want  that  tomato. 

And  of  course  she  doesn't  vjant  it,    TJatch  her  reaching  for 
another  box. 

Yoii'd  think  anyone  would  know  how  easily  a  tomato  is  bruised, 

I  can  usually  judge  a  tomato  just  by  looking  at  it,  (FADE) 

So  should  everyone  ....But  to  give  you  some  idea  how  carefully 

tomatoes  are  handled  until  they  reach  the  consumer,  l^Irs.  

Chairman  of  the 


nutrition  committee,  has  invited' 


 ,  a  Federal-State  inspector  of  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables,  to  explain  some  of  the  com.plexities  of  marketing 
tomatoes,    I  suppose  most  of  our  tomatoes, that  is,  the  shipped 
tomatoes ....  come  from  California  and  the  southern  states. 


That's  true,  Vir, 


 Of  course  right  now, , ♦tomatoes  are 

growing  in  home  and  truck  gardens  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union. 
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CH--IRM.'IT: 
niST^CTOR: 

INSP2CT0R: 


I  understand  thct  tomatoes  rate  as  a  top  favorite  with  Victory- 
Gardeners  , 

I»m  sure  that's  truo.  Just  about  every  one  I  know  with  a  square 
foot  of  soil  and  a  ray  of  sunshine  has  a  tomato  plant  or  tvjo. 

Home-grovm  tomatoes  are  wonderful  to  have.    We're  all  trying  to 
extend  the  season  for  our  tomatoes  as  far  as  possible. 

But  after  the  home  garden  harvest,  you're  dependent  again  on  the 
grocery  store  for  your  fresh  tomatoes.. 

i\nd  where  did  you  say  these  commercial  crops  grovj,  LIr.  ? 


/mTOUNCER: 


California,  Florida  and  Texas  are  the  big  three  states  that  ship 
tomatoes  to  the  cold  states.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  do  their 
share,  too, 

I  neard  some  place  that  Mexico  and  Cuba  export  some  tomatoes  into 
the  United  States.     Is  that  so? 


n^S RECTOR: 


It  is,  Mexico  and  Cuba  send  us  a  good  many  carloads  of  tomatoes 
in  mid-winter. 


.mfOUNCSR:- 


INSPECTOR: 


I  had  no  idea  fresh  tomatoes  were  shipDed  so  far  and  so  extensive- 
ly. 

Tomatoes  have  a  good  sale  in  a  vjide  area  now... With  modern 

transportation  facilities  vje  can  have  fresh  tomatoes  all  year 
around . 


ANITOUITCER: 
CHAIRi.iAN: 
li^S  RECTOR: 

ANNOUNCER: 
INSPECTOR: 
CHiklRM^JT : 

INSPECTOR : 

ANNOUNCER: 


INSPECTOR: 


It»>-  lucky  that  green  tomatoes  travel  so  well. 

Bo  you  mean  that  the  tomatoes  are  picked  green? 


Oh,  yes,  ]\'Irs,. 


 ,      Ripe  tomatoes  are  too  perishable  to 

ship  far,    We  call  these  travelling  tomatoes,...  "green  viraps , " 

If  they  are  wrapped  when  they're  green, ..  .how  do  they  ripen? 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  better  if  I  start  at  the  beginning. 

All  right,  let ' s . .  .I'i:i  curious  to  know  more  about  these  tomatoes 
that  are  v:rapped  green. 

Though  they're  green  they're  matured  enough  on  the  vine  so  they 
will  ripen  satisfactory, 

I  see,,.,., a  -'mature  green''  stage  of  ripeness,    I  suppose  the 
pickers  have  to  be  professionals  to  tell  when  tomatoes    are  ready  - 
to  be  taken  from  the  vines,  .   .  .  ' 

«    •  •  .  -  .  ■ 

yes,  they  usually  are  experienced.  In  the  south  -several  hundred 
families  make  it  a  business  to  follow  the  tomato  crops.  Some  of 
them  start  down  in  Mexico  and  move  north  vjith  the  crops, 
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iti'G  they  pickers,  or 'do'  they  sort  the  tomatoes,...? 

B3th.  Sor^e -work  •  in  the  fields..,  r.nd'some  in  the  packing  houses. 
Experienced  workers  are  Yexy  valuable.  ■  -  •• 

I  presuise-the  packing  houses  are  located  right  in  the  tomato 
growing  area-.-! 

In'   most- -eases  they  are.    The  tomatoes  are  taken  to  the  packing 
house  in-  boxes  or  baskets ...  loaded  on  trucks  or  xvagons . .  .but 
always  handled  vjith  care  because  they,  bruise  so  easily. ^ 

Dc  the  tomatoes  need  to  be  washed? 

N'^'t  usually, ,.  .because  the  vines  are  staked  so  the  tomatoes  grow 
up  and  away  from  the  soil. 

Then  the  first  job  at  the  packing  plant  is  one  of  sorting,  I 
suppose,  '  ■   ?  •  -  ■ ' 

Th^t'fj  right,  the  tomatoes  are  sorted  for  size,    I::  the  well- 
equipped  plants  the  tomatoes  are  then  sized  over  belts... full  of 
different  size"  holes  ...and  then  graded. 

Ho-.-'  many  grndes  of  tomatoes  are  usually  packed? 

T 'tj, ...  sometimes  three,    Mo-^t  tomatoes  are  classified  as  U.S. 
number  one  and  U,S,  nui-iber  two,    To-?}<^toes  in  the  number  one  class 
must  be  fairly  well  formed  and  not  injured  to  any  extent. 

Br  injured,  I  :..U'/>v>ose  you  mean  scars  and  bruises,  '  '  •  ' 

Th^f right,    Anc  wf  course  first  of  all,,,  the  tomatoes  for 
shipping  must  be  mature,..not  over-^ripe  or  soft. 

I*v::  nuticed  that  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  quality  of  tomatoes  we  buy.  -' 

It  certainly  does.    Sometimes  objectionable  spots  vjon't  even  show 
up  ujitil  after  the  tomiato  has  ripened.    It  may  have' white  scars, 
brown  bruises  and  black  spots. 

What?    All  colors  but  blue? 

That^s  where  the  wholesaler  comes  in.    He  feels  blue  enough  when 
the  tomatoes  don*t  turn  out  to  be  top  quality. 

Asnother  thing  I  don*t  understand  is  hovj  a  buyer  in  Michigan,  for 
example,  can  knovj  what  he*s  getting  when  he  buys  green  tomatoes 
all  wrapped  and  packed  down  in  Texas. 

•Tell,  I  can  explain  that.    When  the  tomatoes  are  ready  the  packer 
asks  a  Federal-State  fruit  and  vegetable  inspector  to  okay  his. 
tomatoes, 
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vmOUITCER: 
INSPECTOR: 


CIL" JiaL  J\f : 

INSPECTOR : 

;™omCER : 
INSPECTOR: 

CE.'xIRir-N: 

INSPECTOR: 


Thrt»s  7jhcrG  you  .como  in  the  picturo.  .  ■ 

*  - 

Th-t»s  my  job. .  .inspecting  for  size  ?.nd  grade,     .\n  inspector  takes 
samples  here  and  there  from  the  lot  and  certifies  whether  or  not 
the  load  of  tomatoes  meets  Government  standards. • 

So  that's  the  way  a  buyer  in  Michigan  knows  vjhat  .he's  getting,..: 
He  can  depend  upon  these  standard  grades. 

Government  standards  f::-r  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  rather 
new,  aren't  they?  ■  - 

Not  very.    The  first  Government  grades  for  fresh  produce  vjere 
issued  during  the  First  '.'Jorld  VJar. 

I  didn't  knov-  fresh  produce  had  to  be  inspected. 

Oh,  inspection  is  not  usually  required.    But  most  packers  want 
their  fresh  produce  certified. 

I  can  see  why.    The  certification  gives  the  packer  a  kind  of 
guarantee  with  which  to  sell. 

Exactly.  That's  the  reason  he's  willing  to  pay  for  the  inspection 
service. 


.\NN0U1TCER: 


INSPECTOR 


CHAIRIl^IT: 


INSPECTOR: 


CRAIRI^^^Jm: 
INSPECTOR: 


/m^OUNCSR : 


INSPECTOR: 


Bow  many  men  are  in  this  business  of  inspecting  fresh  produce, 
Mr.  ? 

There  are  probably  around  2000  Federal-State  inspectors.  The 
Federal  .GovGrnment  ^as  set  the  standards.     Then  the  states  main- 
tain the  inspection  service  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

/J^ter  the  tomatoes  Hre  inspected,  and  sold... then  shipped  several 
thousand  miles  to  market,  are  they  in  pretty  good  condition  vjhen 
they  arrive? 

Ordinarily  they  are.-    If  the  tomatoes  were  mature  and  in  good 
condition  when  they  v^ere  packed,  they  can  travel  safely  from 
Mexico  to  Canada, 

Do  many  of  the  tomatoes  turn  red  enroute? 

Yes,  usually  a  fev;  begin  to  turn  red.    But  at  their  destination 
the  tomatoes  are  carefully,  unpacked  and  unwrapped .The  green 
ones-  are  placed  in  the  ripening  rooms  and  the  red  ones  are  sold 
immediately.  . 

The  ripening  process  can  be  hurried  or  slo^.^ed  doxm,  I  suppose,  'My 
controlling  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

That's  right... and  the  humidity  is  kept  at  90  to  93  percent  to 
insure  well-riDoned  tomatoes. 
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E^'SEECTOR: 


CH-'-IRir^: 
INSPECTOR: 

CHAIRI.IAN: 

imrOIMCER: 
INSPECTOR : 
ALTOUNCSR : 

INSPECTOR: 

CEAIRIa:^: 

;JSIN0UNCER : 


1/RT3IC: 


Kov-J  long  does  it  take  tonctoes  to  ripen? 

Tomatoes  iMpen  best  if  tiiey  ripen  sloivly,  •  .about  65  degrees,  I'd 
say*    /md  at  that  tenperature  it  takes  fron  ^  to  Q  days  before  the 
tomatoes  are  ready  to  go  in  the  boats. 

In  the  boats?    Are  tomatoes  moved  to  market  in  boats? 


.Not  the  kind  you're  thinking  of,  Llrs.  

that  hold  4  to  3  tomatoes  are  called  boats. 


The  little  boxes 


That's  a  nexv  term  to  me.    You  mean  the  little  boxes  with  the 
open  tops? 

You  ought  to  call  those  fancy  open  numbers ,,, .gondolas i 

They're  open  of  course  to  give  the  customer  a  tempting  look% 

It  seems  right  here  we  might  summarize:    After  all  that  work, 
tomatoes  deserve  careful  treatment  at  the  customer's  hands* 

Trc-y  certainly  do,    To-ai^toes  ought  to  be  labeled:  FRAG-IIE..,. 
PL^LE  7ITH  G  RE. 

Tuiiatoes  and  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  too  valuable 
in  our  diet  to  waste  any  by  careless  handling. 

Because  tomatoes  are  so  important  nutritionally ...  and  because  they 
fit  easily  into  o:t  meals,  the  Director  of  IPjinS  .Eood  Supply  in 
the  Department  of  /^riculture  is  urging  everybody  to  raise 
tomatoes  for  his  own  use  both  fresh  and  home  canned.    Those  people 
who  can't  raise  their  own  will  have  to  depend  on  their  grocers. 

Our  thaPxks  to  you,  Mrs.  ,  and  to  you,  Mr.  ,  for 

telling  us  about  the  travels  of  a  tom.ato, , ,  .f  rom  the  field  to  the 
market.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD 

iVL^KSS  A  DIEFEPvSNCE,  presented  by  Station  ,  in  cooperation 

with  your  (local,  co-untjO  nutrition  committee. 

THSI.S  TO  EI^D 

{-'^r.  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(-tion  with  the  State  and  N:.tional  Nutrition  Program,  vJ-.r  Euod) 
(Auministration. 


RSS-38-194-3 


\ 
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^^■Your  Cppy  for  Jxyie,  3il»  1945..  ,. 
YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  pro*«nt8 


Food  Makes  a  Differe 


3> 


AKHOmTOESlS 


HDMS  DM. 
AQEITT: 


AMOITxTCSR: 


in  cooptratlon  with 

PSACHBS...TO  EAQ]  AICD  TO  CAIT 

^iie  bring  you  nowi  .  .FOOD  LIAKES  A  DII!FSKEriTC.ii. 
THEI">IB4.(10  Seconds) 


★ 


Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee,  presents.  .TOOD  liAEBS  A  DIFKRENCE,  a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    Our  nutrition 

chairman,  Mrs.    tells  me  she  v/ants  to  talk  ahout  peaches 

today.    I  can't  think  of  a  more  pleasant  suhject.    And  it  must  "be 

important,  too,  "because  Mrs.    has  invited  tv;o  guests  to 

join  us  on  the  air*..  Mi s s            .  .  our  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
(or  Home  Economics  Teacher),  and  Mrs*                  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  putting  up  peachesi    You  ladies  put  them 
up  and  we  men  put  them  down*    Isn't  that  right,  Mrs*  ^   ? 

Vellj  I  do  my  share  of  putting  them  down,  tooi  Mr*   

I^eaches  have  alv/ays  been  one  of  my  faVofite  ftuits. 

Peaches  haVe  been  a  favorite  for  several  thousand  years.,. I  believe 
they  have  an  Oriental  background,  don't  they  Miss    (HDA)   ? 

1?hat^s  what  Mrs.  ( homcmaker)  was  just  telling  us.  China  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  peach. ..  sort  of  a  peach 
paradise,  didn't  you  say,  Mrs.  homemaker  1 

Well,  something  like  that. ..I  think  the  Chinese  consider  the  peach 
as  a  symbol  of  long  life  and  immortality. 

V/onderfuli    Another  good  reason  for  eating  more  peaches  1 

 ..both  fresh  and  home-canned 


Eating  peaches.  .Mr.   

peaches, .  .won't  be  any  myth  this  summer, 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that... I  was  afraid  that  freeze  last  May  would 
cut  the  fruit  crop  down  considerably. 

That  freeze  was  destructive  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the  country 

Mr.    ,    In  Michigan  and  Ohio... in  Hew  York,  Maryland  and 

several  other  states  the  peach  crop  will  be  below  average. 
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CHA-IEMAH: 


CHA.IEMA1T: 


HOME  Dm. 
AaMT: 


HOME  DSM. 
AGENT: 

HDffiiAKEil: 


CH/lIB^UiT: 
AMOUITCBR: 


HDME  • 
AGEHT: 


CHAIHvIAK: 

HDIMAKEE: 
Cmim'IAlT: 


HDtmiAiCSIl-: 


AGEi^T 


HOMBll\KE±l: 


Speaking  of  Maryland^  1  Ihink  k&,ryland  is  usually  credited  with  the 
first  commercial  peach  olvshard  in  this  country, ,  .planted  ahout  1875, 

Isn't  it  interesting  to  look  hack  a  few  years, ♦.when  the  only  orchards 
that  concerned  us,.  I  mean  vitally  concerned  us  were  the  trees  in  our 
o\m  hack  yards. 

And  now  a  killing  frost  hundreds  of  miles  away  has  a  real... a  per- 
sonal meaning  to  each  one  of  us. 

Well,  fortunately,  the  peaches  in  the  southeastern  states  were  not 
damaged,    They*ve  had  the  largest  peach  crop  on  record. 

And  the  Government  is  cooperating  with  the  orchard  men  in  a  tremendous 
effort  to  market  those  peaches, .in  as  many  states  a s  possihle, . . even 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

California  is  a  hig  peach  state,  too, . .largely  clingstone  peaches. 
But  I  helieve  the  clings  are  usually  reserved  for  commercial  canning, 
aren ' t  they? 

'^artly  for  canning,  and  partly  for  drying, .. However,  California  ships 
considerahle  fresh  peaches,  too,., to  western  and  midwestern  markets, 

Well,  plenty  of  peaches  for  canning, .wherever  they  come  f  rom, , .  that 's. 
what  I'm  interested  in. 

It  certainly  pays  to  ho,  ..if  you  like  fmit, 

^ight  now,  a  numher  2^  can  of  peaches  is  v/orth  80  points,,.  I  know,,, 
I  tried  to  huy  one.     (iTote:  Broadcasters  should  check  latest  CPA 
point-value  chart  in  case  this  figure  is  changed,) 

The  ration  value  of  a  commodity  is  a  pretty  dependahle  harometer*, 
when  you  want  to  know  what  the  supply  is,.    The  higher  the  point* 
value, the  scarcer  the  article. 

And  in  vley  of  the  military  needs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  point 
value  of  canned  peaches,  and  some  other  fruits  will  remain  high. 

That's  what  a  lot  of  women  would  like  to  know,  Mrs,  (chairman)  , 

Well.,. no  one  can  say  for  sure,  of  course.    But  the  department  of 
Agriculture  keeps  urging  us  to  can,., to  can  hoth  fruits  and 
vegetahles,  if  possihl^. , . just  to  he  on  the  safe  side, 

I^ve  always  canned  some  fruit  every  season, ,, hut  in  my  opinion,  it's 
more  important  than  ever  this  year  to  put  up  food  of  all  kinds. 

You're  ahsolutcly  right.    And  at  present  peaches  look  like  the  hest 
huy  along  the  fruit  line. 

Peaches  are  easy  to  can,  hut  I  don't  think  it's  always  easy  to  select 
the  peaches  that  are  the  hest  for  canning. 


HOME  DMi 
AGEITT 


ViTell,  you  want  to  select  fairly  firm  peaches,  of  course,,,. 
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CKaI2i-LaIT: 
CHAIBIiAF: 


HDIG  DIM.. 
AG-iUTT 


CHA.II?I^IAiT: 


H)lv3]  DSl-I. 
HDM-IATQia: 


EDiII!  DSl-i. 
B0HEMAX3R: 


AC-El'T 


CHAI^liiUM: 


With  a  Dcr.utiful,   rosy  "blush*  .  .^  thr.t^  s  ny  idea  of  a  perfect  pccach. 

You  night  got  fooled,  Llr,  ,     Some  tines  "beauty  is  only  skin 

deep,  you  Imov;. 

Mrs,  (cliairnan)      ^    is  right*    You  v/rait  to  consider  the  "background 
of  a  peach.     the  "background  color,  I  nGj?ji*     It  should  "be  v/hitish  or 
yellowish,  rather  tlian  a  pale  green* 

I  agree  v/ith  you  there. •♦I've  found  that  peaches  "bought  v;hile  they're 
green  donH  ripen  very  well* 

Mature,  ripe  peaches  have  another  point  in  their  favor,  too.  The 
ascorhic  acid  content.*. in  other  v/ords,  the  anount  of  Vitanin  C,,,*, 
increases  as  pe'^ches  nature. 


Thr.t  ^  s  vjorth  knov/ing*  •  • .  .And  hov/  ahout  f lavor^ . ,  that '  s  the  quality 
I  look  for  in  peaches* 

You  usually  find  top  quality  flavor  in  well  ripened  i^eaches*    But  of 
course  you  kavo  to  "be  careful  not  to  "buy  bruised  peaches. 

Badly  "bruised  peaches  are  wasteful  to  hu^^. ..  ."because-  the  flesh  under- 
neath the  "bruise  v/ill  he  soft  and  discolored* 

That  reninds  ne.,,I'vG  heen  v/ondering  how  you  keep  peaches  fron 
discolorifig  when  you  can  a  hig  "Eiatch,  Mis5(HDA)  ? 

Most  wonen  nake  a  solution  of  one  gallon  of  v/ater,  2  tahlespoons  of 
:  salt  and  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar. .  .Then  they  dip  the  peeled  x^eaches 
in  that  solution* 

That^s  the  systen  I  use  when  I  work  alone... hut  when  two  of  us  peel, 
the  peaches  donH  have  tine  to  darken* 

Peeling  peaches  is  rather  fun,  I  think.     When  you  dip  then  in 
"boiling  water  a  ninute  or  two,  then  o_uickly  into  cold  water,  the 
skins  slip  right  of f . . . . just  as  easily. ..and  the  peaches  look  as 
smooth  as  halls. 

And  peaches  are  easy  to  can*., as  you  said,  Mr s , ( honenake r ) *  They 
don't  need  to  he  processed  long,,, only  20  ninute s  in  a  hot  water  hath, 

That  part  of  the  joh  i^  simple  compared  to  the  sugar  question.  I 
v;ish  I  knew  sone  sugar  short  cuts. 


*  Have  you  ever 


Perliaps  I  can  suggest  several,  Mrs.  ( honenaker) 
canned  any  peaches  without  sugar? 

No,  I  haven't. ..  I 've  always  thought  sugar  helxoed  to  hold'  the  flavor 
of  fruit. 

Well,  I  agree  with  you  there.-   And  sugar  helps  to  preserve  the 
texture. . .and  color  of  fruit,   too*-   But  in  an  energency,  you  can 
put  up  sone  fruit  v/ithout  sugar,' 

Jlspecially  if  the  peaches  are  naturally  sv/eet . . . .  they  not  only  keep 
well  hut  taste  very  good*-' 
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H3MEMAKEH: 
mi^  DM. 

AITlTOlTNCia: 


CIUI31IAIT: 


AlTHOUITC:]xl: 


AlTlTOITiMCZE: 


fry  it  sonctinos.    Cook  the  pcpxhcs  slov/ly  v;ith  just  enough  hot 
water  to  keep  the  fruit  fron  sticking  to  the  pan.  ..Then  when  you 
pack  the  halves  into  the  Jars  cover  then  v/ith  their  own  juice* 

IVliat  if  I  clon^t  l:avo  enough? 

You  can  fill  up  the  quart  with  "boiling  v;ator.    Of  course,  canning 
without  sugar  is  only  an  emergency  measure. 

If  I  can  got  a  word  in  edgewi  so.  speaking  of  measures, .  ,Hov;  ouch 
sugar  do  you  usually  use  to  put  up  a  quart  of  peaches? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  as  a  wartime  measure  one- 
half  cuxj  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  uncooked  peacheso 

Cne-lialf  cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart. f hat  doosn^t  seem  like  so 
much.    Let's  seco.ohow  many  quarts  do  you  ordinarily  get  from  a 
hushel  of  peaches? 

t/elloa •  f-ahout  18  to  20,  I  think.»..24  at  the  most  I^d  say, 

Ummmm.  e  e .  there  are  2  cups  to  a  pound.  ..a  pound  would  can  4  quarts. 

I^JiTj-',  it  v/ould  tok:e  onlv  4  and  one-kalf  pounds  of  sugar  to  put  up 
18  quarts  of  peaches,     Tho.t  wouldn't  make  such  a  hole  in  the  sugar 
sack. 


HD»IAK3P.: 
HDIS  DM. 


ANI^OUITCEH: 


HOME  vm. 

AG-SITT 


CK^IBIAII: 
HOMMAKSH: 


Hole  in  the  sugar  sack]  Mr,^ 
a  catastrophe. 


^,  don*t  even  mention  such 


All  right,  Mrs,_ 


Let^s  talk  ahout  another  suhject.  I've 


"been  wondering  wlij'-  you  doiiH  s^jggest  drying  a  fev;  peaches. 


'A  very  good  suggestion,  Mr,_ 


_.    You  can  dry  peaches. .... , 


without  sugar. in  the  oven.  ,,..or  in  a  dehj^drator  if  you  have 
one.,.. or  out  in  the  open  sun  of  course.,,if  the  climate  is  dry, 

I  v/onder  how  much  sugar  it  takes  to  freeze  peaches. 

The  syrup  for  one  pound  of  sliced  peaches  calls  for  one-half  cup 
of  sugar  to  tv/o-thirds  of  a  cup  of  water,    freezing  is  a  particularly 
good  way  to  keep  peaches,  I  think. 

?each  preserves. ...that' s  ^^rhat  I  like.. , "but  I  suppose  they  take  to 
much  sugar. 

Most  everyone  likes  a  little  spread  for  his  ■bread.,,Of  course  peach 
preserves  do  take  a  good  deal  of  sugar... and  your  sugar  ration  will 
save  more  fruit  if  you  use  it  for  canning  instead  of  preserves  and 
other  spreads. 

You  know  the  ration  "boards  limit  the  use  of  canning  sugar  for  these 
sweet  products  to  5  pounds  per  iDorson  for  just  that  reason. 

Pruit  "butter  is  an  economical  spread  to  make... when  sugar  is  a 
consideration.    One  pound  of  sugar  will  sweeten  a'bout  3  pints  of 
peach  "butter, 
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jUvTNOimCSR: 


6  ^ 

Ifell,  you've  certainly  lifted  my  spirits  as  you  paint  that 
optimistic  picture  of  peaches  and  sugary    Peaches  to  eatrf*,.and 
peaches  to  can,  and  sone  for  peadh  "butter,  I  hope^    Every  home- 
naker  v/ill  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  hig  crop  of  luscious 
fruit,  and  stoiBit  away.,»hoth  fresh  and  ciahnedi    Our  tlir.nks  to 
you  for  the  good  news  you  "brought  us*    Listen  in  again  next  week 

to  another  "broadcast  of  FOOI)  MAKES  A  DIj^ITEBSNCJU  presented 

"by  Station  in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  conraittee« 


MUSIC: 


THEME  TO  El®, 


( An~exc lu s IV e~ service  "Co  local  nutrition  committees"  in  cooper— 7 
(ation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  ¥ar  Pood) 
(Administration.              _  _    . ..  ). 


HSS-59-1945 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtsents 


Food  MakeA% 


erence 


'  In  eooparotion  with  ^ 


ASE  MB  AiTOgHBE 
(ffruit  and  Vegetable  Variety  for  Vitamin  C) 


AHiTOUlTOSE: 


AurouircsH: 


ITe  "bring  you  now.  ..•POOD  MAKES  A  DIFIEEEI'CS. 
THSM  (lO  seconds). 

Station  ^♦••♦in  cooperation  v/ith  yoor  (local,  countv)  nutri- 
tion committee. ..iDresents  S'OO]}  I1AK3S  A  DIPjISHSll'CJJ,  a  v/eekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v.dsely  and  well.    Our  guests 


today  are  Mrs. 


and  Miss 


 ,  chairman  of  the  iNTutrition  Committee, 

^  another  member  of  the  ITutrition  Committee.  Mrs. 


you  look  like  ^^ou  just  heard  a  good  .joke.    I^y  don't  you 


let  us  in  on  the  laugh? 

I  was  just  thinking  of  the  expression  on  your  face  if  I'd  say  to  you 
...sort  of  casually. . .How' s  your  vitamin  0  today,  J4r.  ^? 


How's  my  vitamin  0  today. .  .Well,  I^d  pro'baoly  "be  a  little  T:e\d.ldered 
"by  such  a  q^uestion.    Is  that  the  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  greelmgs 
l^Iot  exactly.. no.. 3ut  it  is.  a  good  question  to  ask  yourself . ..and 
every  day  of  the  year  at  that. 

Every  day?    That  might  "be  a  little  monotonous.    Do  you  ask  yourself 
that  question  every  day,  I^ss   ? 

¥ell,  not  in  so  many  v;ords..But  it's  a  good  idea  until  you  get  the 
vitamin  0  haMt. 


t       r  --  . 


«  •    •  » 


*       >  ■ 
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c:iAiRiisai7: 


CHAIHMAIT: 


CKAIHiUH: 


It  a  good  idea,  Mr#___«  You  canH  store  vitamin  C  in_tlie  "body, 
you  loiow^  not  to  any  extent  at  least,  so  you  need  to  develop  a  daily 
vitamin  C  IiaMt* 

That^s  unfortunate. « •You  might  say,  in  that  case,  that  v/e  caji't 
save  any  vitamin  C  for  that  rainy  day##«I  mean,  dry  day»    Say  that 
"bothers  me  a  lit  tie  •    If  I  can't  store  up  vitamin  0  what  happens  if 
I  don't  get  oranges  or  grapefruit  every  day? 

Chat  all  depends,  Hr»  ,  _    ,  »    You  can  ^et  your  vitamin  0  from  a 
numher  of  other  foods,  you  knov;^ 

¥ell»..of  course,  if  J,  stop  to  tlaink*#I  knov/  that  other  foods  liave 
vitrjnin  0. 

It's  perfectly  naturrl,  l-Ir*  ,  to  thinic  of  citrus  fruit  first, • 

v/hcn  you  think  of  vitamin  0». "because  citrus  juice  was  the  first 
laaovm  cure  for  s curvy ..v/hich  is  caused  "by  a  lack  of  vitamin  0« 
tfa.sn't  it  a  doctor  in  the  British  navy  who  first  noticed  that  scurvy 
Could  "be  cured  if  the  sailors  drank  citrus  Juice? 
'Ihat^s  right.    That's  v/hy  British  sailors  are  called  Limeys* •'be- 
ce,use  they  drank  juice  of  limes. 

So  it's  easy  to  connect  citrus  fruit  vrith  vitamin  O0    You're  not  the 


only  one,  Mr». 


v;ho  forgets  th?.t  vitamin  C  is  found  in  rather 


a  v;ide  variety  of  foods^ 

Tomatoes,  too,  are  one  of  our  T^&st  deponda"ble  sources  of  vitamin  C» 
IJhether  you  eat  tomatoes  raw,  cooked  or  canned#*you  get  the  "benefit 
of  the  0  vitamin. 

That's  good  to  knov/*  If  we  can't  "bajik  some  extra  vitamin  0  in  our 
"bodies. .there 's  no  reason  why  v;e  can't  "build  up  a  savings  account 


on  the  kitchen  shelf,  is  there? 


1 


.4  ♦  II- . 


r. 
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CHAIRI'IAU: 


^TITOUIIGSR: 


CHAIiU-lAKs 


CHAIHI4A1T: 


A  vitanin  0  savings  account  for  a  dry  dayi    I  never  thought  ,  of  iny 


canned  tomatoes  that  v/ay^oTDut  I  think  it's     wonderful  idea 


You  could  include  some  canned  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  on  your 
vitamin  0  shelf  Hr«  


Al^TOulTOSE:  -       I  certainly  would  do  that  very  tilings    But  of  course,  that's  an 

emergency  vitamin  0  supply.    I  like  to  eat  fresh  citrus  fruit  and 
tomatoes  when  I  can  get  them. 

Vfell,  right  now,  you_can  get  "both  oranges  and  tomatoes*. 

good  many  oranges  on  the  market  tiiis  summer  are  small. ♦•"but 
they're  excellent  eating. 

And  excellent  drinldLng,  too*    The  juice  of  the  small  California 
oranges  seems  especially  sweet  tliis  sea,son. 

During  the  summer  months,  you  can  get  other  fruits,  too,  that  help 
take  care  of  your  vitamin  0  needs. 

Eow  ahout  peaches?    We've  "been  enjoying  a  lot  of  fresh  peaches 
lately. 

Peaches  have  some  vitanin  C. •vrell-ripened  peaches,  especially. 
Aiid  cantaloupes,  too. .luscious,  fragrant  cantaloupes.    They  have  a 
good  supply  of  "idtamin  0. 

You're  right. •they  are.    Take  a  melon  ahout  five  inches  in  diameter 
and  cut  it  in  four  pieces.    If  you  eat  just  one  of  the  four  pieces 
you  get  approximately  one-third  of  the  vitamin  0  you  need  for  the 
day. 

AI^TO'Ol'CSH;         Timt  would  he  a  pleasure.. to  got  u^r  vita.min  C  that  way.  CmtaloujES 


a,re  nighty  easy  eating. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  v/hen  v/e  have  a  lot  of  good  eating. 
I'o  one  needs  to  have  any  vitamin  0  worries  nov;..if  he  tpkes  ad— _  _ 
v?j.itage  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetahles*.i'7hen  tliey'rc  in  season. 


i-'^y"-..-'  


J.  . 


o  ■ 


CHAIRIiAlTr 


CHAIHi-IAH; 


ABTOIJIICSR: 


CHAIRi'IAIT: 


I»eafy  green  vegotalDles  are  extremely  rich  in  vitanin  G«<,ei£  they 
are  ea.ten  ravr  or  not  overcooked* 
G'reen&~*ancl  'oroccoli  are  tv;o  of  the  "best* 

I  don^t  loaow  viliy  I  thought  al:out  it©*  just  now*  •'but  why  don^t  you 
use  the  tern,  ascorlDic  acid,  lirse,     ,     .?    IsnH  it  just  another 
V7ord  for  vitanin  0?    "  _ 

Tes^  it  ise    Vitanin  0  and  ascor"bic  a.cid  can  "be  used  interchange- 

al3ly»    Wyt    Are  you  getting  tired  saying  Yitanin  0?  ^ 

Ho,  not  that*    X  was  just  thinking  I  should  enlarge  ny  vocaDularly* 

All  rights  l^o..,..,^  •    I'^n  v/illing.    I  started  to  tell  you  that  a 

half-^cup  of  cooked  turnip  greens  nore  than  furnishes  the  a.scor"bic 
acid  a  person  needs  for  a  day# 

Oo.uliflov;er  and  ca'blDage,  ton,  are  good  sources  of  Vitaxiin  O®** 
ascor'Dic  acid,  if  you  prefer,  Mr.  ^# 

How  do  pea,s  and  carrots  rate  on  the  ascorhic  acid  list?  They're 
two  of  ny  favorites* 

Peas  and  carrots  contrilDUte  sone  Vitanin  O«e»so  do  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes* 

Tfell,  vath  a  choice  like  tliat  no  one*s  diet  ought  to  "be  deficient 
in  Vitamin  0,  not  if  we  eat  our  sliaro  of  fruits  and  vegeta"bles» 
It  seems  so* ••Yet  surveys  indicate  that  many  people  don't  get 
enough  ascor"bic  acid  in  their  diets'~-'bccause  they  don't  eat  four 
or  nore  servings  of  the  fruit  and  vogctahle  variety  ovory  day^ 
Of  course,  Vitanin  C  is  not  very  stahlc^ 

Oh,  yes.  *  •Vitanin  C  is  that  'horo*'aga.i3>»gone^a-gain  vitanin^  isn't 
it? 

You  night  say  Vitamin  0  is  our  touch— no-»not  vitanin. 

QJhat^s  one  wa.y  of  putting  it.. I  usually  thinlc  of  Vitanin  0  as  "being 


-  »  AT 


t  m  i  , 


.  * 


*  . 


i'lSKBZEU 


ANITOUITOSHS 


AI?H0IH(IH1E: 


•»5^ 

allergic  to  heat,,  air  and  water^. 

Sliat  isnH  true  of  the  0  vitamin  in  tomatoes  ?Jid  citrus  fruits, 
though,  is  it?  " 

iTo« ••tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  l^^e  a  natural  acidity  tlia.t 

protects  the  Vit^-'min  0«»#But  in  non^acid  foods,  some  of  the 

Vitamin  0  is  destroyed  "by  the  heat  of  cooking.. 

And  sometimes  the  vitamin  dissolves  in  the  cooking  \'7a,ter,  so  it 

pays  to  use  as  little  water  as  possil^le  in  cookings 

And  it  pays«».in  terms  of  ascor"bic. acid  value  not  to' expose  your 

fresh  fruits  and  vegeta,TDles  to  air^.^^that  is,  not  to  cut  them  in 

pieces  or  slices  and  let  them  sit  around  in  a  warm  place* 

people  who  have  Victor;;.''  gcirdens  are  certainly'-  lucky«(    There  is 

very  little  vitamin  loss  if  they  hurry  their  vege tallies  straight 

from  the  garden  to  the  table • 

And  don't  let  them  hobnoTs  long  with  soaking,  or  cutting  or 
CO  oking, 

I  think  green  veget allies  are  much  more  palatahle  any\'7a.y  if  they're 
not  overcooked* 

Most  vegGta"bles  are  more  pR,lataTDle» •  ^as /v^rell  a,s  more  nutritious 

•  ,#if  tliey  arenH  drowned  in  v/ater  or  cooked  too  much*. 
SuDLier  is  a  good  time  to  ea-t    m©re  vegetalDles  raw,  too*»f» saves 
cooking  in  a  liot  kitchen» 

If  you  eat  a  few  raw  vegetpv^bles,  some  fresh  toma.toes  and  green 
vegeta.hlos  ajid  fruit,  too,  Mr»  ,  you  can  alv/ays  say  'iFine* 

•  •»to  tlia.t  question^*** 'Hov/'s  your  vi  taxiin  G.  today?  ^ 
You're  right*    And  just  for  emergency's  saJce**»I  thinly  I'll 
aJ.v;ays  have  a  shelf  of  canned  tomatoes* 

Home^canned  toma-toes  Mr».  ? 


1^31  C: 
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Certainly  J  EveryT^ody^s  canning  their  o\m  tonatoes  this  year»«»» 
if  they  :oossi"bly  can*  • 

Eorie-* canned  fruits  ar.d  vegeta"bles  \^rill  "be  nighty  handy  to  have 
next  winter. 

And  in  the  neantine  I  hope  everyone  will  v;ant  to  get  the  Yitanin 
0  daily  halDit,    It  ought  to  "be  easy  with  citrus  fruits  on  the 
markets 

And  torac^^toes  ripening  on  the  vines»*»» 

And  sweet  nelons  and  peaches  ready  for  the  talkie. ••• 

And  a  garden  full  of  vegetables. #. .greens,  peas,  cauliflower, 

potatoes. •••It's  easy  to  see  tlia-t  Yitanin  C»»»«or  asoorlDic  acid 

•  ••is  ours  for  the  eatings  ..if  we  take  advantage  of  our  gardens, 

nelon  ioatches,  and  orchards* 

Provided  we  also  give  Dane  ITature  a.  chance.. and  eat  a  v/ide 
variety  of  fresh  fruits  aad  vcgetal^les. 

Chat  v/ill/oe  a  pleasure,  Mrs.  m    I'n  grateful  to  you  rnd  Miss 


for  representing  the 


nutrition  Connittee  on  this 


progran».and  for  giving  us  such  go^d  advice  alDout  Yitsj.iin  C. 
Listen,  in  again  next  v/eek  to  another  progran  on  I'OOD  MAKES  A 

DIJI!SHSi^C3,  presented  "by  Station,,^  in  cooperation  v.dth  your 

ITutrition  Corinittep 
Tinim  TO  SND. 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coniiittees  in  coopo2>-) 
(aticn  vdth  the  State  and  ITational  l\:utrition  Prograzi,  Depart-  ) 
Inent  of  Af:ri culture.   , 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMIiLTTEE  prttents 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  . 
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in  eooptration  wtth  ^ 


rjSIC: 


"EVSIxT  A  LITTLE  CM  GO  A  LOiTC- 
We  bring  you  now..,. FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFPEBSi'CE, 
THEI'S  (10  seconds) 


Station   ^....in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee.  .  .presents  FOOD  MAICSS  A  DIFFSRSI'CS.  A 
vmekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v/isely  and 

well.    Today  our  Nutrition  Chairmang  Mrs,  has  a 

pertinent  and  a  personal  discussion  planned  for  us.    She  has 

asked  two  other  homemakers,  Mrs.    .  and  Mrs^  . 

to  give  us  their  close-to- the-heart  opinions  on  this  suhject 
of  sharing  our  food  with  our  European  neighbors,     I  understand 
you  have  a  son  in  Europe,  Mrs.      (mother)  .    You  must  be  very 
eager  for  him  to  come  home. 


MHS.   (mother)      Oh,  indeed  I  am,  Mr 


V/hen  the  war  ended  in  Europe, 


Ai^i^OUlTCEH: 


hBS . (mother) 


AMCUl^CEH: 


I  thought  I  couldn't  wait  till  my  son  walked  in  our  front  door,, 
( thoughtfully ),» .But  I  know  that  the  job  over  there  is  only 
partially  donee 

You  mean  that  we've  won  that  part  of  the  war^^-and  now  we  must 
keep  the  peace  over  there. 

Yes  that's  sort  of  what  I  had  in  mind.    Through  the  letters  I've 
read,  Pm  beginning  to  realize, that  although  the  war  in  Surope 
is  over  as  far  as  the  fighting  is  concerned, a , the  people  in 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  Holland. . .and  the  other  countries^ . , . 
need  our  help  now  almost  as  much  as  they  did  when  we  entered  the 
war. 

Do  you  feel  that  v;ay,  too,  Mrs.       (wife)  ? 


MHS.     (wife )        I'm  trying  to  look  at  it  that  way,  Mr. 


husband,  too 


 ,  because  my 

is  stationed  in  Europe.    Mrs.  (chairman)    has  an 


apt  comparison  that  helped  me  to  see  it  all  in  a  little  different 
light. 


AIvxICUiTCEE: 


What  is  the  comparison,  Mrs.  (chairman)  ? 


S   »  ^    *  (I 
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MHS*   (ziother ) 


Well,  I  sometimes  think  of  the  invaded  countries  as  a  man  who 
has  "been  attacked  hy  a  highwayman.    And  after  we've  disposed  of 
the  highv/ayman)  we  certainly  can't  leave  the  man  he  attacluod  to 
nurse  himself  hack  to  health*    He  just  isn't  equal  to  it. 

You've  surely  put  your  finger  on  the  tender  spot,  Mrs.  (chairman) 

1  think  she's  right.  And  v;e  must  do  more  than  administer  first 
aid.  V/e  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  hunger  in  Europe  ■ 
until  the  people  can  "begin  producing  their  ov.ti  food  again. 

Theoretically,  that's  a  fine  idea.    But  to  get  right  down  to 
"brass  tacks... what  can  we  do  ahout  it... we  civilians  over  here 
in  America? 


GHAIHMAH: 


Mils .  (wife) 


CHAIEI^IAI^. 
Al^v'CUl'CEH: 

I-IHS.  (Mother) 


MHS.  (wife) 


CHAIEI-IA3F: 


Plenty... In  the  first  place,  we've  got  to  "believe  that  they  need 
us . 

If  I  didn't  "believe  it  so  deeply,  I  could  make  myself  very 
miserahle. .  .wondering  if  my  own  children  v.^ould  get  enough  to  eat., 
Because  you  knovr  the  drain  on  our  ovm  food  supply  is  tremendous 
right  now. 

Yes,  that's  true. .  .heavier  than  it's  ever  "been  in  the  history  of 
our  country.    Military  forces  still  need  tremendous  q_uantitics  of 
food. 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  raising  more  food,  too,  than  we've  e^'-er 
produced  "before. 


so  that  wc  can  feed  our 


Exactly ...  enough  food,  Mr.   

soldiers,  have  enough  for  our  own  families,  end  also  share  a 
little  with  our  allies. 

■•^^e  may  not  serve  the  spjue  variety  of  foods  now...  in  the  same 
quantities ,.  .hut  I  knov:  I  caxi  serve  meals  that  are  just  as 
nourishing  and  almost  es  pleasing  a.s  the  meals  I  cooked  before 
the  war. 

I  think  it  tak:es  a  little  more  careful  planning  perhaps ....  to 
make  our  meals  taste  as  good  as  they  did  when  we  had  all  the  neat 
an.d  "butter  and  sugar  v/e  wajited.    But  it  caji  "be  done.... 

And  actually,  v;hen  you  get  right  down  to  it .adjustments  of 
tha.t  kind  are  no  sacrifice. 


Ai^j;OlIi:GBH: 


MBS , (mother) 


It  seems  to  me  we  have  such  a  wide  variety  of  foods  in  the  United 
States... we  don't  really  miss  these  foods  that  are  scarce... 

At  any  rate,  there's  no  need  to  miss  them.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
a.  little  less  of  this  end  a  little  more  of  that, 

Speaicing  of  that.,  diet's  take  a  look  at  the  sunny  side  of  our 
grocery  shelves,     v/hat  are  some  of  the  foods  that  are  plentiful, 
Mrs.   ( chai rman )  ? 


i. 

i 


That's  a  happy  thought,  lir^,  ^  ,     If  you  take  a  look  at  the 

cereal  shelves ...  that ' s  a  corner  where  you  caji  get  a  cheerful  little 
eyeful. 


Al^i^'O'Jl^CER:      3y  cereals,  Mrs.     (chairman)       do  you  mean  flour  and  cornmeal? 

CHAIHi-IAlN! :        Yes,  almost  all  kinds  of  cereal  grains  en.d  their  products  except 

rice  are  plentiful  now.  .  ."breakfast  cereals,  meals,  flours  and  "bread. 

l-.PvS«  (mother)  It  seems  to  me  I  couldn^  t  cook  without  cereal  foods.     I  use  them 

for  meat  stretchers. .  .you  know,  "bread,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
noodles  and  th^  like. 

l.HS.   (w'iie)    Oh,  I  do  too.    After  all... cereal  grains  are  very  good  sources  of 
protein,  that  is,  plant  protein,  aren't  they? 

CHAlBiviiiiv :        Yes,  they  are... and  when  you  combine  plant  protein  with  just  a  small 
amount  of  animal  protein  such  as  meat,  cheese,  or  eggs... or  with  milk 
, . .you  have  a  completely  efficient  protein  dish. 

MRS,  (mother)  There  are  so  many  good  com'binations  of  that  kind.    But  of  all  the 

varieties  I  serve,  I  think  my  family  likes  "best  of  all  my  stew  v/ith 
dumplings . 

MRS  (wife)      The  children's  first  choice  is  creamed  chicken  in  a  noodle  ring... 
that  is,  it  is-v/hai  I  can  get  a  chicken... 

CHAlRi-iJiK:        Hot  tajiiales . . .  .made  with  cornmeal,  you  know...  and  a  little  meat 
filling  is  our  favorite  in  the  wintertime.    During  the  summer  v/e 
cat  lots  of  plain  mush  ajid  milk. 

MRS,   (wife)    That's  a  dish  I  had  sort  of  forgotten  about.     Think  I'll  try  it  for 
the  youngsters  som^e  evening.     I'm  so  glad  vre  can  get  plenty  of 
fresh  milk. 

CHAlRi'm?:       Yes,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  fort-ianate  on  that  score. 

AivlN^OuTCER :      I  suppose  your  children  like  peanut  "butter,  too,  don't  they, 
Mrs.  (wife)  ? 

IIRS.   (wife)    Oh,  they  love  it,     I  use  peanuts  and  peanut  butter  in  main  dishes 
quite  a  bit.    Peanuts  and  other  nuts  are  a  good  source  of  protein, 
aren't  they? 

CHAIRI^IAH:        Very  good.    So,  if  your  youngsters  get  plenty  of  milk  and  some 
eggs... as  vrell  as  nuts,  beans,  peas  and  vrhole  grain  or  restored 
cereals they ' 11  get  all  the  protein  they  need, 

iQvx'OUi'TCZR :      And  with  greens  they  should  have  a  squa.re  meaJ,  I'd  say. 

CHAlRI-lAi":        They  certainly  would.    V'ith  green  vegetables  to  bolster  up  the 

iron  and  vitejnin  content  of  meals. ..  their  nutritional  health  should 
be  excellent. 


^•-•^-S'     (wife )         To  "be  q_uite  f rank. they  may  even  get  more  protein  than  they 

actually  need.  Since  we  haven't  had  so  much  meat,  I've  made  a 
special  effort  to  use  soya  flour  "because  I  hear  it's  rich  in  a 
really  good  kind  of  protein. 

MRS .  (Mother)  I  T??ke  v/ith  some  soya  flour,  too.    We  think  it  improves  waffles 

and  muffins  ccnsiderably. .gives  them  a  richer  flavor  and  a 
"brovmer  crust. 


CHAlHMiK: 


Mrs .  (wife ) 

Ain^IOUivTCSH: 
CHAlSMAb-: 

Mrs , (mother) 

CHAISMAH: 


MRS . (mother) 
^I^OUITCSR: 


CKAIRK^: 


AjvKOUi'CSR: 


As  fe.r  as  I'm  concerned,  v/afflcs  are  out  for  the  duration. .  .except 
when  X  can  get  a  little  sausage  or  "bacon  to  eat  with  them. 

Waffles  are  a  treat  without  sausage  or  iDacon,  and  anyway  a 
little  of  these  flavorful  smoked  meats  can  go  a  long  way,  can't 
they? 

Yes... just  a  little  satisfies .. .Even  the  fragrance  of  sausage  or 
"bacon  cooking  makes  you  perk  up. 

One  thing  I've  discovered  only  recently  is  how  to  cook  out  e.ll 
the  frt  from  meat...pnd  then  how  to  use  it  as  a  seasoning  for 
vegetp"bles. 

That's  an  art  in  v;hich  our  grandmothers  v;ere  experts. 

We  could  learn  a  lot  from  our  grfjidmothers  in  m.aking  the  most 
of  the  food  v/e  have. 

Most  of  us  haven't  needed  to  practice  the  thrift  of  our  grejid- 
mother's  day.    But  it's  never  too  late  to  start,  I  suppose. 

I  don^t  think  we've  "beg^on  to  mak:e  the  fullest  use  of  our  meat 
drippings  in  sersoning  vegetables,  makiing  gravy,  and  frying  mush 
or  croq_uettes.     If  we  learn  to  treasure  all  the  meat  trimmings 
too,  we  can  spread  our  short  meat  rations  into  majiy  m.ore  dishes, 

I  think  Europeajis  use  their  meat  ajid  meat  drippings  exceptionally 
well. 

I  know  that  people  v/ho  eat  in  what  \^e  cpII  foreign  restaurants 
in  this  country,  especially  enjoy  the  meat  dishes. 

It's  "been  m.y  experience  that  Mexican  and  Chinese  dishes.  •*» 
American,  Erench  ajid  others,  too,.. may  "be  largely  vegetables  or 
cereals,  vrith  only  a  small  amount  of  meat... And  yet  they  are  full 
of  flavor  and  delightful  to  eat. 

Meat  flavor  ajnd  the  flavor  that  fat  gives  to  foods  cooked  with 
it...  those  are  the  q_ualities  v^e  v/ant  to  stretch. 

I  suppose  tha^t's  true  of  sugar,  too.    My  sv;eet  tooth  is  almost 
hollow,  Mrs,  (chairmaji).    Have  you  any  suggestions? 
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MHS,  (mother) 
MHS..  (wife) 

MRS,  (wife) 

MBS  .,  (mother) 
MHS  (wife) 
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Oh  my,  yes.  ..fresh  f  ruits*  .  .while  they're  availalile .  ♦  .are  my  best 
recommendation, 

I've  found  fresh  fruits  helpful,  too.  l^en  I  make  an  upside  down 
cake  with  fruit,  I  just  use  less  sugar  and  more  fruit  than  usual* 
My  family  like  it  that  way. 

Honey  and  syrups ^ frui t  spreads,  too-,. should  help  to  satisfy 
that  hollow  sweet  tooth  of  yours,  Mr.  ,  don't  you  agree? 

I^m  sure  of  it.    I  certainly  don't  need  my  sweet  tooth  filled. 

ViTe  can  always  m*ake  a  little  go  a  long  way*.. if  we  want  to  "badly 
enough* 


And  that's  the  Jo"b  we  face,  Mrs. 


When  we  make  our  food 


MUSIC: 


stretch  here  at  home,  we  can  make  the  "balance  go  a  long  way»«...» 
overseas . 

And  who  knows i    This  little  "bit  of  food  we  share  now  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  friends  over  there. ..and  maintaining  permanent 
peace. 

When  I  see  my  children  growing  taller.. ♦and  think  of  their  future.,* 
I'm  glad  to  share  a  little  food  with  the  people  they  must  live  with 
in  their  grown  up  worlds 

Thank  you,  Mrs.    (wife)  *    And  you,  Mrs    (mother)  ,  for 

your  practical  suggestions  and  the  challenge  you  give  all  of  us. 
We're  indebted  each  week  to  our  (local,  county)  Nutrition  Chairman, 

Mys.   ,  for  "bringing  us  velua"ble  information  and 

inspiration. . .on  this  program.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to 
another  broadcast  of  FOOD  MAKES  A  DUTSKETJCE, .  .presented  by  Station 

  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee. 

TH3MS  TO  m. 


-bOo- 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  with  the  State  and  National  Hutrition  Programs,  Depart-) 
(ment  of  Agriculture.   ) 


ilSS»-61-1945 


YOUR  NUTRITION  oblMTTEE  presents 


or 


lln  cooperation  with  ' 


STATE  I'.  NATIONAL 


ATTRITION  PROGRiU 


This  script  gives  afe-t5pportunity  for  a  representative  of  the  OPA  ^-'nd  a 
Nutrition  Committee  Chairman  (or  member)  JOnTTLY  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  seem  to  be  troubling  a  good  many  horiemakers.  (Soe 
Column  1,  Page  1,  and  Column  1,  Page  2,  of  the  Jul;/  issue  of  the 
NUTRITION  NEWS  LETTER)  .  •  ' 

Wo  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  member 
of  the  local  War  Piioe  and  Rationing  Board  or  a  representative  of  a 
nearby  Rvigional  or  District  OPA  Office  for  participation  in  this  broadca. 


ANNOUNCER: 

J^ilUSIC: 

ANNOUNCER: 


;HAIRI\1AN: 


VJe-  bring  you  now.  ....FOOD  io/^KES  A  DIFFERENCE. 
THSiiE  (10  seconds)  . 

Station  in  cooperation  vJith  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee.  ..presents  FOOD  IvlAICES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a 
weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely 


and  well.    Today  our  chairman  of  the 


Nutrition 


Committee,,  Mrs 


,  has  invited  Mrs. 


a     ( t  ovm )        homemak er  i ♦ . and 


,  a  member  of 


the  War  Price  and  Rr,tion  Board,  to  give  us  some  of  the 
answers  about  food  rationing. 

Most  women  not  only  accept  wartime  rationing. ..but  they're 
making  the  best  of  it,  aren't  they,  Mrs.     (chairman)  ? 


More  than  that,  Mr. 


.    I  think  the  majority  of 


homemakers  have  found  rationing  both  essential  and  helpful,. 
But  many  of  us  believe  that  women  can  make  oven  better  use 


of  their  ration  stamps.    So  i  r.sked  Mrs. 


and  Mr. 


f 


/ 


I 


2  - 

CEaISIvIAN:  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experiences, 

(continued) 

MNOUIJCSR:         What  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  problems  in  food  rationing, 

Mrs.      (Ch)  ? 

GR^IRI^IAN:  Wcjll,  right  off  hand,  I'd  say  that  a  good  many  women  think 


R  B  lvIEI©SR: 


they  don't  have  enough  red  points. 
That » 3  natural,  isn't  it,  Mr»  (Ration  Board)  ? 
Perfectly  natural  with  point  values  on  meats,  fats,  and  oils 
as  high  as  they  are  now. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  'no  civilians  have  less  meat 
and  fats  to  divide. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  little  boy  I  saw  the  other  day  trying 
to  divide  four  apples  among  five  boys.    Finally,  one  of  the 
boys  had  to  run  home  to  ansvjer  his  mother's  call,,, And  all 
the  others  sighed  with  relief  and  helped  themselves  to  an  apple 
eachce* 

R  B  I^lSr/IBER:        That's  okay  for  those  four  boys,,, but  how  about  the  other  boy 

who  got  none?    He  vjas  left  out, ..just  like  lots  of  people  would 


J^I^InIOIjNGER: 


CH^lIRM^: 


AI3NCUNCER; 


HOWiAiCER; 


AMOXjITCER; 


be  now  if  we  didn^  t  have  rationing. 

Exactly,    And  the  ones  left  out  would  be  the  homemakers  and 
workers  who  have  to  market  late  in  the  day,,, after  others 
have  first  choice. 

Y^s,  that' 3  the  reason  we  have  a  rationing  system.., to  divide 
our  food  more  fairly. 

And  we  homemakers  have  to  do  some  dividing,  too.    This  business 
of  spreading  the  points  evenly  through  the  month  gives  me  a 
real  work-out  in  arithiaetic. 

It  sounds  easy  enough  to  me,,, Doesn't  each  person  start  every 
m.onth  with  30  red  points  and  30  blue  points? 


HOLiSIviAKER : 


-  3  " 

That's  right.    Fifty  points  of  each  color  become  valid  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month.    But  of  course  you  may  also 
have  some  left  over  from  the  preceding  months. . .because 
every  blue  and  red  stamp  is  nov;  "good"  for  four  months. 
I»m  glad  the  points  are  good  for  four  months.    Sometimes  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  accujuulate  a  few  red  points  on  the  days 
when  I  can't  get  the  meats  or  fats  I  ;.ant.  ^  . 

I  believe  it  helps  to  take  a  sort  of  inventory  once  a  week... 
and  actually  total  up  the  exact  number  of  ration  stamps 
that  are  valid  at  that  time. 


Pl  B  iiSLBER:       Then,  of  course,  a  homomaker  will  want  to  use  first... the 


EOMSMAKER: 


GH/IIRLIAN; 


HOI/EMAKSR: 


AmoUNCER: 


stamps  that  ezcpire  first. 

That's  just  what  I  do.    I  always  clip  the  latest  ration  in- 
formation from  the  newspaper  and  keep  it  with  my  ration  book. 
Then  do  you  refer  to  this  clipping    ^out  rationing  when  you 
plan  your  meals  and  make  out  your  market  lists? 
That's  the  idea. 

I  get  it',    We  make  the  best  use  of  our  ration  points  if  we 
budget  them  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  a  month. 
That's  an  excellent  idea.    A  method  of  that  sort  does  ^w ay 
with  that  uncertaiiity  you  vjould  othei^vise  feel  toward  the 
end  of  the  month. 

It  _i£  an  un.coriif  or  table  feeling,  to  say  the  least.    And  if  you 
actually  run  out  of  red  points,  it's  harder  to  plan  well- 
balanced  meals  to  please  a  family. 
R  B  2viEivIBER:        Judging  from  the  questions  I  hear,  homemakers  vjould  like  to  hav. 

some  suggestions  about  planning  meals... when  they  can't  get 


R  B  I^EiifflER; 


CHAIRMAN: 


(continued) 


CHAIRI.IAN: 


KOf^EMAKER: 


-  4  - 

meat,  for  instance.  Ideas  for  second  and  thitd  choices,  you 
know. 

Yes,  I'm  sure  any  help  along  that  line  would  be  most  welcome. 
I  think  woiTien  as  a  rule  are  making  a  real  effort  to  change 
their  cooking  habits  to  fit  the  food  they  are  able  to  get. 
They  certainly  are.    And  they're  trying  out  many  new  m.enu 
patterns,  too. 

Some  women  like  to  take  a  small  amount  of  meat  and  make  it 
go  a  long  way  by  combining  it  vjith  another  food,  such  as 
bread  or  macaroni  or  noodles, , .sometimes  with  vegetables. 


R  B  IMIIBER:        And  other  women  enjoy  creating  new  and  different  dishes 

from  some  of  the  less  familiar  cuts  of  meat,    Yslhat' s  your 
solution,  i.Irs.  (Homemaker)    when  the  meat  coux^ter  looks  like 


HOISi^KER: 


Mother  Hubbard*  s  cupboard? 

Well,  it  is    sort  of  a  challenge  to  a  person's  ingenuity,  that';; 
true,    I've  enjoyed  trying  out  different  fish  recipes,  for 
one  thing. 

Fresh  fish,  Mrs,  (Hom.emaker)  ? 

Yes. . .usually ,    And  of  coirse  I  use  eggs  now,  too,  in  main 
dishes. . .when  I  can  get  them. 

One  kind  of  food  you  can  get  that  helps  to  supplement  the  ■ 
protein  of  meat  is  bread  and  cereals,  flour  and  cornmeal,  and 
all    the  other  foods  made  from  grains. 
R  B  MEI'BSR:        The  nut  family  can  contribute  considerably  to  the  cause  of 


/^^OulTGER: 
HOUIEI'TAKER: 


CIIAIRlvlAl^. 


AMIOHNGER: 


protein. 

Ai:d  how  about  the  big  bean  family? 


-  3  - 

CHAIRIvIAN:  Beans,.,that  is,  dry  beans  such  as  soy  beans  and  dry  peas... are 

important  members  of  the  protein  tribe. 
HOJiElVIAKSR:         Are  meals  vjell  balanced  if  we  use  beans  and  nuts  and  cereals  as 

sources  of  protein? 
CHAIRI.1A.N:  Yes. .  .provided  you  include  some  eggs,  cheese  or  meat  in 

I  some  of  your  meals.,,to  make  the  protein  completely  efficient, 

ANNOUNCER:  I*m  a  great  milk  drinker.    Doesn»t  milk  add  to  the  protein 

score? 

CHAIRLihN:  Oh,  yes,  of  course  it  does,    I  just  assumed  that  Mrs. 

uses  milk  in  every  meal. 
R  B  1!EL1BSR;         Planning  meals  sounds  to  me  a  lot  like  filling  in  a  jigsaw 

puzzle, 

HOJvEIvAKSR:  It  is... you're  right... and  only  the  right  foods  fit  in... 

if  you  finally  come  out  with  a  picture  of  perfect  nutrition. 
CHAIR]).iAN:  Yes,  and  in  a  time  of  emergency  when  you  can't  always  get. 

what  you  want  in  the  way  of  food,  it's  more  important  than 

ever  to  knovj  something  about  food  values. 
H0AIElv'3A[CBK :  I  think  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Guide,  which  you  can  get  from 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  big  help  to  me.    A  glance 

at  it  each  day  often  reminds  m.e  of  some  food  I've  forgotten 

to  include  in  my  mea.ls. 
CHAIRIvIMsi" :  Thousands  of  women  are  using  that  G-uide  to  help  them  plan 

meals. 

HOIVISIvAKSR:  Another  help  in  planning  meals  is  to  keep  informed  about  the 

foods  that  are  plentiful  in  the  m&rket.    For  example,  most 

of  the  grocers  in  this  locality  have  plenty  of   

this  week,    (check  local  supply.) 


HOEIEL'IAKER: 


ANNOUITCSR: 


-AMTOIMCSR: 


GHAIRii;iIJ: 


HOIviEIvIAJCSR : 


HOMEMAKER: 
R  B  MEMBER: 


-  6 

If  you  do  all  that... and  know,  too,  how  to  make  the  riost  of 
your  ration  staraps,  I  think  the  homemaker  is  doing  a  wonderful 
v;artiine  job  in  feeding  her  family. 

And  deserves  a  pat  on  the  back,  Mrs.  (homemaker)  . 


R  B  JffiiBER:        She  deserves  two  pats... if  she»s  canning  some  food  for  next 


v/inter. 

Oh,  I  consider  canning  a  very  important  x>art  of  my  job.  But 
I  don't  expect  any  pats  on  the  back  for  that.    Everybody  who 
possibly  can., .is  putting  up  some  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Will  you  have  enough  sugar  to  can  your  fruit,  LIrs,  (homemaker)' 
I  think  so... At  least  I»m  learniig  how  to  stretch       as  far 
as  I  possibly  can. 


R  3  Ii.S]\'iBER;        We  certainly  need  to  make  every  grain  of  sugar  count  this 


summer. 


I»m  not  sure  I  understand  this  system  of  rationing  canning 


sugar . 


You* re  not  the  only  one,    Oi'.e  question  people  ask  me  is  why 
some  fam-ilies  in  one  locality  get  more  per  person  than  families 
in  another  localitv. 


R  B  MSJ.ffiEK:        I  think  I  can  explain  that.    Every  local  Ration  Board  has  a 

definite  quota  of  canning  sugar  each  month,,, The  quota  may 


vary  from  Board  to  Board... and  from  month  to  month. 
How  is  that  quota  determined? 


R  B  IvISI.©ER;        When  the  District  OPa  office  decides  on  the  quota  of  canning 


sugar. ,^f or  the  local  Boards. , .they  consider  several  things. 
Such  as  what  L'Ir.  (  R  B    Member)  ? 


'Jell,  they  figure  on  the  fruit  carining  crops  that  are  available 


( continued) 

HO]\/IEi\'l^R: 


-  7  - 

...and  they  study  last  year» s  canning  sugar  needs. 
And  if  tlie  folks  in  a  locality  have  a  community  cannery...! 
suppose  that  too,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
So  that's  the  way  it  works.    I  suppose  a  Rr_tion  Board  fills 
applications  for  canning  sugar  as  fairly  as  they  know  how... 
basing  their  decisions  on  the  amount  of  sugar  available. 
Well,  the  general  ain  is  to  get  the  sugar  for  canning  to  the 
faiTiilies  uho  v;ill  actually  use  it  for  that  purpose. 
That's  right,  if  every  one  applies  for  only  the  amount 

of  sugar  she  actually  needs  for  canning,  I  think  most  people 
will  get  enough. 

R  B  I^iSAiBER:        (Note:    Check  with  Ration  Board  and  fill  in  correct  figures) , 

The  maximum    amount  vje  can  all  ow  any  one  person  is   


CHkIHvTAN: 


R  B  LiSMBER: 
I 


HOMSiviaKER: 
R  B  IvISJ;IBiLR: 


pounds  of  canning  sugar. 

We  probably  v-;on»t  get  that  much,  will  we,  Mr.  (R  B  Member)  ? 
It's  possible,  but  not  likely... in  view  of  the  sugar  supply. 
The  average  allowance  for  home  carjiing  vail  probably  be  m.ore 


HOI.iEMAKER; 


CHAIRJ.li;iT.i 


like 


or 


pounds    a  person  this  year. 


Well,  it's  amazing  what  you  can  do  vdth  a  little  sugar  ..hen  you 
have  to. 

Do  you  have  some  good  ideas  for  stretching  sugar,  Mrs,  (HoJne- 
maker)  ? 


HOLSMAKSR:         Nothing  nev7  perhaps.    But  first  I  estimated  the  number  of  quart? 

of  fruit  I  wanted  to  put  up  this  summer. ..and    I  figured  by 
using  only  one-half  cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  fresh  fruit,., 
and  substituting  a  little  honey  or  syrup  for  part  of  the  sugar 
with  some  fruits,  I  can  put  up  about  as  much  frait  as  usual. 


GH^.IRMAN: 


HOIvISmi-CER: 
ANNOUNCER: 


^  8  - 

We  just  canH  let  any  fruit  go  to  waste.    If  it's  necessary, 

we  can  put  up  some  fruit  without  sugar,  you  loiow. 

And  I  suppose  we  could  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  jellies  and 

preserves  we    make. ..or  make  them  less  sweet. 

Well,  we'll  manage  some  way.    Woman  usually  do,  you  know, 

I  sincerely  believe  that,  Lirs.  (Homemaker)       .    And  we  certain' 

appreciate  your  help  on  the  program  today.    And  yours,  too 

Mro       (R  B  M-Jm.ber)  ,    Our  thanks  to  you ,        .     (Chairman)  for 

arranging  this  program. 

Listen  in  again  next  vjoek  to  another  broadcc.stof  of  FOOD 


IvIAKES  A  DIFFSR£I'JGE,.,a  service  of  Station 


,  in  cooper? 


iion  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  coimittee. 


il-rUSIC: 


THEm  TO  END. 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  comraittees  ) 
(in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition) 
(Program,  U,S. Department  of  Agriculture.  ) 
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STATE  &  NATIONAL 

In  cooperation  with /     \  / 

IRTTRITION  PROGRAM/. 


"SUMvSRTDdE  IS  I^IELONTIIS" 

NOTE:    Attached  is  a  list  of  the  market  News  Men  in  this 
Region,    If  one  of  the  men  is  not  available  to  voice  the 
words  of  the  PRODUCE  SPECLA.LIST,  you  might  ask  a  well- 
informed  produce  dealer,  or  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 


AIsFNomCER: 


iu  S I C  • 


-mTOUl^CER: 


Ca^.IRW: 


AI\TNOUITGER; 
CHAIRlvIAN: 


Wg  bring  you  now.., FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 


thejvie. 

station 


in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 


nutrition  committee. . .presents  FOOD  llAKSS  A  DIFFSRETJCE , 

I 

weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and 


vjell.    Our  County  Nutrition  Chc;irman,  Miss 


has  a 


guest  v/ith  her  today.. .  ..and  she  also  seems  to  be  hiding 
something  under  a  basket.    Perhaps  you»d  like  to  introduce 


,  and  also  throw  a  little  light 


your  guest,  Miss  _____ 
on  that  basket 

I'll  be  glad  to,  Llr.  (announcer)  .    I  asked  Mr.  (Produce 
Specialistp title)  because  he  has  the  inside  information 
on  our  subject. 

iaid  what  is  our  subject,  Miss    (Chairman)  ? 
Melons. ' 


3aTTII.€lfK)  noiTIHTini'  /JUGV 


I 


MTOLTIGSR:         Molonsl    Oh  hoy\    I«d  like  some  of  the  inside   -story  on  melons, 

too. 

CII/IIRI\/IAN :  Well,  Mr.  (teacher)  is    prepared  to  give  you  all  you  want  frora 

waterraelons    to  honey-devjs. 
iLMiMOUiTCER :         Hn,  hrii.,..,I  vdsh  our  listeners  could  see  the  array  of  these 

beautiful  melons  here  in  the  studio.    It's  certainly  not  a  dry 

subject  we  have  today, 
PLODUGE  SPEC.    No  sir.    Aid  the  history,  too,  of  the  melon  family  is  full  of 

juicy  bits. 

AIItTOn^TGER:       •  I  could  take  that  two  ways.    Do  you  i:iean  the  melon  family  has 

a  past? 

PRODUGE  SPEG.    It  certainly  does.    Melons  have  a  big  family  tree,,.or  I  should 

say,  vine. 

Alt^OUMGER:         VJell,  melons  don't  lack  for  seeds  to  spread  far  and  vdde. 
GI-LiIRj^iAIT:  The  profuseness  of  their  seeds  may  have  been  a  help  or  a 

hindrance....!  don't  know  about  that.    But  the  famous  flavor 

of  melons  was  familiar  long  before  Moses  lived. 
PRODUGE  SPEG.    As  I  recall  even  Goluxabus  liked  melons  so  well  he  brought  a 

few  to  this  country. 
GliAIRl^IrUSI :  1/7 oil  as  far  as  I  know,  melons  are  just  as  welcome  in  a  king's 

palace  as  they  are  at  the  most  humble  table. 
PRODUCE  SPEG.    According  to  some  accounts,  the  watermelon  was  a  favorite  of 

old  King  Tut's. 

AISnTOWGI-IIK:  I»n  glad  he  had  such  good  judgment .. .but  I'll  bet  he  didn't 

have  as  good  a  variety  to  choose  from  as  vje  have  here  today. 
PRODUGE  SPEG.      Sounds  like  a  hint  for  a  melon,  doesn't  it.  Miss (Gr. airman)  ? 


CHAIRIvi..N:  I'll  tell  you  vjhat  let's  do.    If  he  can  identify  every  melon 

here,  let* s  give  him  his  choice. 
A^^ITOUNCER:         O'"' ,  but  that  isn't  fair.    Just  the  fragrance  of  these  melons 

puts  me  -onder  a  sort  of  a  spell.    But  I'll  try.    Now  let  me 

see.  That  jaust  be  a  watermelon, 
PRCDUCS  SPEC.    I  '^uess  you  can't  go  vvTong  on  watermelons, 

AIIMOUL^^CER:  Oh  5''es  you  can.    I  bri;ught  one  home  the  other  night  that  was 

so  big  it  vjouldn't  fit  into  the  refrigerator, 

PRODUCE  3PEC.    Oh  haven* t  you  heard?    Horticulturists  have  developed  smaller 

watermelons  nov;, ,, little  stream-lined  nurabers  that  will  fit  intc 
a  modern  refrigerator, 

/ll-^I'TOXjNCER:         Yes,  I  knovj,,,and  you  can  buy  just  a  half  a  watermelon,  too,.,.^ 

if  you  want  to,  but  I'd  be  vjilling  to  dispose  of  that  one  be— 
fore  it  even  gets  to  a  refrigerator.    It  looks  ready  to  eat 
right  now, 

PRCDUCS  SPEC.    It  is  .    Lift  it  and  see  how  heavy  it  is, 

i^.^TNOUNCER:  So  that' s  a  good  sign.    Say,  it  is  heavy  for  its  size,  Hovj 

about  that  thumping  busines,,.Is  it  just  bunk? 
PRODUCE  SPEC.    Hot  entirely,  although  thumping  a  watermelon  isn't  a  very 

accurate  way  to  select    one.    However,  a  good  melon  usually 

has  a  deep  sound  when  it' s  thumped, 
GHxlIRJ/Irtl'T  :         I  usually  judge  a  watermelon  by  its  color,.,, a  sort  of  lustrous 

green  on  a  creamy  yellow  background, 
Al-Ti^TOUNGER;         I.5y  personal  preference  is  to  plug    a  melon,., and  judge  it  by  the 

deep  red  color, 

PRODUCE  SPEC.    I  know^  v.hat's  coming  next.    If  you  want  to  go  that  deeply  into 

this  subject,  we'd  better  take  that  up  liter.  Can  you  identify 
this  melon,  Mr.  (Announcer) ? 


Before  we  go  any  farther,  I»d  better  get  my  terras  straight. 
li'Jhat' s  the  difference  between  a  cantaloupe  and  a  rauslanelon? 


KIOLUGE  SPEC.    That's  easy.    'The  rauskmelon  is  the  family  name..9and  cantaloup 


are  just  one  branch  of  the  family. 

Wasn't  a  cantaloupe  a  particular  variety  that  grew  in  the 
gardens  of  an  Italian  castle  called  Cantaloupe? 


PRODUCE  SPEC.     That's  the  story  I've  heard.    But  now  the  cantaloupe  has  come 


ANITGUITCER : 


GE^iIRI^iN; 


AM^TGUNCER; 


CimiRidAN: 


to  mean  any  muskmelon  with  netting  on  its  skin. 
That's  a  helpful  tip.    Then  I'd  say  this  melon  is  a  cantaloup 
We're  making  this  job  of  identifying  these  melons  too  easy. 
Let's  see  if  he  can  pick  a  good  one. 

Now  you  have  me  there.    Usually  if  a  cantaloupe  smells 

, sweet  and  looks  firm,  yet  not  green,  of  course, .. .1' 11  take 

a  chance  on  it.  •  ^  . 

Sometimes  you  can  tell  if  a  melon  is  ripe  by  shaking  it. 

If  the  seeds  sound  loose  that's  a  pretty  good  sign  of  a  ripe 

melon • 


I-ROCUCE  SPEC,      It  isn^t  easy  to  select  a  ripe  cantaloupe.    But  it  should; 

be  firm,,, As  you  say,., and  v/ell-netted.    And  a  ripe  melon 
usually  has  a  sliglit  golden  color  under  the  netting  • 
Well  so  much  for  that  variety.    Now,  Mr.     (Announcer)   ,  hoYi 
would  you  classify  this  melon? 

Let  me  hold  it.    Maybe  through  the  touch  system  I  can,,, 
I  can,. .Yes  sir,  I  believe  I  have  it  ,..    It's  a  honey^dew. 


CKAIRB.]AN:  * 


iuJ[:TOUNCER; 


PRODUCE  SiSC.      I  can  see  you  have  it.    I  mean  you're  holding  it... and 

firmly,  too,  but  you're  wong  about  the  variety.  That's  a 
honey-ball. 
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;M\^OUi^CER:         A    lioney-balll    Well,  what*  s  the  difference  between  a  honey- 
ball  and  a  honey-dew? 

PRODUCE  SPEC.    A  honey  ball  has  a  light  yellow  skin  when  it»s  ripe... and  it»s 

only  slightly  netted.    Honey-dews  have  sraooth  skins  that  are 
very  pale  green  to  creamy  white  in  color. 

GHAIRJ.'ItJ:\l:  I.  think  one  actually  learns  best  to  select  good  melons  by 

experience, 

AI^H^'OUl^TCER:         Well,  you  can't  say  I  haven't  tried  to  get  a  little  experience 

today.  .  ■  ■  " 

PRODUCE  SPEC.    Sorry  I  didn't  bring  a  cassaba  to  show  you.    That's  a  fine 

melon  too, 

AI^IlIOUIICER:         I'm  satisfied  with  these  right  here.    Which  of  these  tvjo 

cantaloupes  do  you  think  is  the  better  one? 
PRODUCE  SPEC.    Both  of  them  are  good.    Ore  has  salmon-colored  meat.  It's 

probably  a  westerner. .and  one  is  pink  inside .likely  it 

came  from  a  southern  field, 
CrlfJLRIvIAIv :  Melons  can  be  picked  almost  ripe  today,  and  shipped  to  distant 

Piiarkets . .  .and  still  they're  in  top  condition  vjhen  you  eat  them, 
i^iliMOUlJCER:         When  I  u-at  thsm...Is  that  an  invitation? 

CIL-^IPJvA!J :  Could  be.  ..my  mouth  is  vratering,  too,  looking  at  these  melons, 

i'ilHTOULNiCSR:         And  smelling  them. 

PRODUCE  SPEC.    I  believe  Miss  (Chairman)  was  planning  to  give  us  a  good 

excuse  for  eating  them,  Ivlr.  (^-.nnouncer)  . 

iilMOUTNGSR:  I  use  the  sugar  bowl  as  my  excuse.    When  sugar  is  scarce  it 

makes  a  wonderful  reason  for  buying  more  fruit  "  that  doesn't 
r.eed  any  sugar"  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  something  sweet. 
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PRODUGS  SPEC,  A  really  ripe  rrielon  is  something  svjeet « .  .and  no  doubt  about  it. 
CrL^.Iimy:^:  Melons  satisfy  v;hen  you're  thirsty,  too.    At  the  beginning  of 

a  meal  or  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 
AITNOulTGSR:         Miss  (Chair nan)   ,  have  you  ever  tried  a  sweet,  juicy  melon.. oin 

between  meals? 

GHAIE!l\.iAi^:  Perhaps  that*  s  a  bit  of  research  vie  should  go  into after  I 

get  a  word  in  about  vitamins, 
AL^TiTOUl-ICSR:         Go  ahead. 

GHAIRIvlAII:  Well,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  knov;  that  melons  have  some 

nutritive  value  as  v;ell  as  taste  appeal.    Muskmelons  are  a  good 

source  of  Vitairdn  C. 
PROLUCE  SPEG.    And  since  vje  need  some  Vitai-;-in  G  every  day  of  the  year  ...we 

ought  to  talie  advantage  of  the  fruits  in  season  that  supply 

that  essential  vitamin. 
Ai:iK"CirNGER:         Is  the  color  of  a  muskmelon  any  indication  of  its  vitamin  value' 
GHi'-^IRJ'l^JM :  Yes  it  is,,,The  yollovj  or  orange  heated  m.elons  contain  carotene 

So  they  have  Vitai.iin  ±^  value  as  well  as  Yitamin  G. 
PROEUGS  SPEG.    I  believe  watermelons  contain  smaller  amounts  of  these  two 

vitamins t 

Al•^■TOul^TCSR;         But  don»t  forget,  Mr,  ^Teacher)   ,  v;e  usually  eat  larger 

servings  of  v/at orme Ions,  i  .that  is,«oWe  do.,»if  we  get  the  chanc 

PRODUGE  SPEG.    You  know,  if  I  didr» t  know  better  I»d  think  Mr,  (Announcer) 

was  hinting  for  a  piece  of  melon. 

AKMOLWCER:         A  piece  of  melon?    Well.,, I  vjould  settle  for  a  piece  of  each 

one. 

GH/^IRTvIAM:  If  I  recall  correctly,  you  agreed  to  identify  each  one. 


T 
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iu^INOUrTGER :         So  I  did,,,and  I  can,  too.  That's  a  watermelon.    Those  are 

cantaloupes. . .iTiembers  of  the  muskmelon  family.    That's  a 
honeydevj, .  .and  this  one  is  a  honey-ball. 

PRODUCE  SPEC.    Right  on  the  ball,  I-Ir.  (A-mouncer) .    Let's  give  him  a  big 

juicy  rev;ard,  Miss   . 

iiJMOIIlTCER:         Thanks  a  lot.    I  hope  our  listeners  too  can  enjoy  some  good 

melon  eating  after  hearing  these  suggestions  for  picking  a  gcoc 
one. watermelon ,  muskmelon,  or  any  member  of  the  melon 
familyocafor  the  summertime  is  melontime.    Thanks  for  coming 

up  to  the  studio,  Mr.   ^  7Jith  these  fine  melons, 

and  thanks  to  you  Miss   for  arranging  this  prograrti. 

Miss  ^,  is  chairman  of  ^ur  (local,  county)  Nutrition 

committee,  and  Mr,   (name)     is  (title) 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  a  series  of  weekly  programs... 

on  POOD  MaKES  A  DXPPEREilCS,  presented  by  Station  

in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  Nutrition  Committee. 
Be  sure  to  listen  again  next  week  at  this  tine  to....... 

FOOD  mKES  DIFFERENCE. 
MUSIC:  THEME  TO  EIID. 
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'(x-jTi  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  cormTiittees  in  co-) 
(operation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Progran ,  ) 
(U-S..  Department  of  Agri culture o  ) 
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YOUR  rJUiRITION  GOIvH^iITT^.  presents 


fQOD 


STATE  &  IfeTIOm 


^^'i^^''  In.c-e-operatioji  vjith  (  ; 


IfLT'TRITTON  PROGiWi 


"POOL  TOUR  SURPLUS  FOOD  FOR  COMv^ITY  USE" 


ANNOUNCER: 

rJSIC: 

AI'^TOLITCER: 


CHAIRMAN; 


ANl^TOUNCER: 


CHAIRMAN: 


We  bring  you  now  FOOD  MAKES  a  DIFFERENCE. 

TREf^  (10  seconds) 


Station 


in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county) 


nutrition  conmittee, ,  .presents  FOOD  I'lAKSS  A.  DIFFEREi^JCE,  a 
vjeekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely 
and  well.    Our  guests  on  today*  s  prograra  are  , 


{President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Superintendent  of 


Schools  or  other  prominent  citizen) ;  l^irs. 
of  the  Nutrition  Committee,  and  Mrs,   


,  Chairman 


^  one  of  the 


committee  members.    Our  subject  concerns  canning  for  a 
community  food  pool.    And  I  know  Ivirs.  (Chairman)  is  eager  to 
get  started. 

I  am,  ilr.  (Announcer),  because  I  feel  that  every  hour  we  don't 
do  something  about  cannin.g  means  a  wasted  hour  and  wasted  food. 
liVelly  it  seems  to  me  every  woman  I  talk  to  i_s  canning* 
I  knoWro.Many  people  are  canning  as  much  food  as  they  need.., 
for  th-3mselves. ,  .But  even  so... Almost  every  one  who  has  a 
Victory  (garden  has  gro\m  a    little  extra  that  can  be,  and 


should  be,  put  up  for  next  winter. 
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Do  you  rri9an,.,vje  should  can  r.ore  than  we  actually  need? 
I  think  Tve  must  either  can,  or  dry,  or  preserve  by  some 
safe  method... all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that  might  other-, 
vvise  go  to  waste..  .If  not  for  our  own  selves,  then  we  must 
save  it  for  our  community .for  our  school  Lunch  program  (or 
other  project  of  community-wide  interest...) 
Well,  that »  3  certainly  a  nevj  slant  to  me.    l^^at^s  your  re- 
action  to  this  suggestion,  Mr.  (President) ,  about  saving  the 
surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  around  (name  of  town)  ...to 
build  up  a  food  pool? 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  too,  Llr,   (announcer) .    But  I  think 
Mrs,  ( Chairman)  is  right.    There^s  bound  to  be  some  home-gro7JE 
surplus  food  in  this  coriirnunity  that  ?all  go  to  vjaste  unless 
we  imake  a  concerted  effort  to  get  it  used  or  saved. 
You  see,  Ivlr.  (Announcer) ,  we're  taking  our  cue  from  President 
Truman  himself.    He  says  the  demands  on  our  food  supply  this 
winter  vjill  be  the  heaviest  since  the  vjar  began. 
That's  true,  I  know.    Military  needs  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  tremendous  because  the  supply  lines  to  the 
Pacific  are  so  long. 

And  when  we  actually  know. . .ahead  of  time... that  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  will  be  scarce  on  the  grocers  shelves, 
we  certainly  should  make  every  effort  to  be  prepared, 
Ycu're  absolutely  right,  L^r.  (President) . . , .Every  can  of  food 
we  stack  up  is  just  that  much  saved  against  a  passible 
emergency. 

We  already  have  som     food  shortages  here... and  a  food  crisis 
in  Europe,    The  food  situation  over  there  is  desperate. 


AmiOll-IGER; 


IvIE_^iiBSR: 


PREoIDEMT 


CHAIIMAN: 
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V-Jell,  one  thing  is  sure.    We  can't  stand  by  and  see  a  single 
tomato  wasted,  when  some  one,.,. some  place,  may  need  it, 
I'd  like  to  know,,, how  you  plan  to  get  this  surplus  food 
canned,  Mrs.  (Clir.irman)  ? 

To  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  (Announcer) , , ,W9  don't  have  much  of  a 
plan  yet.    We  think  the  job  must  be  done,,, and  we  want  to  help 
do  it, 

V'o  know  of  other  towns  that  are  canning  their  home  garden 
surpluses, .And  if  they  can  do  it,  we  can,,  too. 
The  first  job  is  to  find  a  place  to  can  the  vegetables. 
That  shouldn't  be  difficult.    We  might  use  a  school  that 
has  a  kitchen. 


AmTOmCSR; 
M3MHSR: 


How  about  the 


Lodge  Hall?    It  has  a  big  kitchen. 


GHAIRMALT: 


PRESIDE-TT; 


CHAIkMAN: 


AITNOUNGSR: 


Or  maybe  some  of  the  churches  could  open  up  their  kitchens  for 
such  a  project. 

Of  course,  no  matter  where  we  work  on  food  preservation,  we 

must  have  some  one  in  charge  v\jith  canning  experience. 

Oh  yes,  that's  very  important.    A  canning  project  of  this 

nature  must  be  done  under  trained  supervision. 

Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  could  do  that.,,if  we  get  this 

rolling? 

I  feel  pretty  fjuro  we  could  got  a  Home  Economics  teacher  (Or 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  or  another  specialist)  to  supervise, 
Woll.,,I'd  like  to  know  just  where  you* 11  get  the  food  and  who 
will  do  the  work.    What  if  people  are  too  busy  'to  put  up  that 
extra  quart  for  the  community  food  pool. 
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GHAISIvl^:  That's  exactly  the  reason  for  this  cooperative  community 

effort.    v7o  believe  there's  surplus  food  that  should  be  canned, 
and  -^.78  think  there  are  people  vvho  would  can  it.    Our  problem 
is  to  get  the  two  together. 

PRESIDENT:         First  of  all,  vje  mist  get  a  place  and  assemble  the  necessary 

equipment.    Nothing  elaborate  you  understand. . .Just  safe.  Then 
■we  need  volunteers  to  work... even  if  they  can  help  only  a  few 
hours  a  week. 

IvZEIvIBSR:  And  of  course  we  must  have  a  place  vjhere  people  can  phone  when 

they  have  an  erbra  peck  of  tomatoes .. .or  (local  surplus) .or 
some  other  food  they're  willing  to  turn  in  to  the  Food  Pool. 

CrtxIHii'iAN:  I  heard  of  a  town  in  Indiana  that  wanted  to  do  this  same  thing. 

And  a  wox^ian  who  wasn't  well  enough  to  garden  or  can  any  food 
offered  to  take  all  the  phone  calls  for  the  project. 

Ii-lZ2'.aEER :  That  reminds    me  of  another  town  that  canjied  food  for  their 

school  lunch  program.  ..in  a  very  efficient  r.anner. 

GHr^IHIvIAl-I ;  Are  you  thinlcing  of  the  tovjn  vAiere  the  school  cook  kept  a 

record  of  the  quantity  of  food  she  had  used  for  the  school 
lunches? 

J^SivIBER:  ■  Yes,  that's  the  one.    On  the  basis  of  that  record,  the  local 

nutrition  committee  planned  a  canning  proj ect. . .and  divided 
the  town  into  9  sections  v:ith  a  chairman  for  each  section. 

GHAIHi£AN:  And  the  chairman  was  responsible  for  obtaining  food  for  canning 

,  from  her  section,  wasn't  she? 

JVEIMBSR:  I  believe  so... and  when  food  was  ready  to  be  canned,  each 

chairman  notified  the  carjiing  supei^isor, 

PRESIDENT:         Did  they  have  a  separate  committee  for  scheduling  the  volunteer 

workers? 


Oil  yes,  the  details  were  vjorked  out  very  carefully.    Of  course, 
that  particular  tovm  had  a  community  canning  center  and  so  was 
all  set  for  such  a  school  lunch  project.  _  ; 

Never  mind... if  vje  have  surplus  food  that  needs  to  be  canned... 
we'll  call  up  some  Minute  Men... and  do  a  little  Paul  Revere 
riding  all  our  ox^tl. 

That  makes  me  think  of  an  Ohio  town  vjhere  a  group  of  a  hundred 
or  more  business  men  worked  like  Trojans  to  garden  and  can  food 
for  school  l^onches.    They  put  up  thousands  of  quarts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  schooli* 

I  heard  a  program  on  the  air  not  long  ago  telling  about  a 

Community  Gr:nning  Center  in  VJasriington,  D.C«  where  a  great 

many  of  the  Governinent  men    and  their  wives  go  in  the  evenings 

to  put  up  their  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Do  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use  for  the  cannery? 

No,  they  pay  only  for  their  cans... then  they  also  donate  ten 

percent  of  their  finished  canned  goods  for  the  Center  to  give 

to  children* s  homes  and  other  Washington  institutions. 

Well,  we  don't  have  a  community  canning  center  to  turn  to  now 

for  this  purpose.    But  I  think  we  can  manage  an5?^'Jay.».if  we 

pool  a  little  equipment .and  get  organized  quickly. 

Tii^t's  what  a  little  tomi  in  Oklahoma  did.    Some  of  the  busy 

women  on  farms  -jere  glad  to  give  their  extra  vegetables  and 

fruits.    Pressure  canners  vjere  brought  to  central  places,  and 

some  of  the  women  in  town  volunteered  to  help  do  the  canning  . 

with  the  help  of  a  Supervisor. 
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PRESIDEMT:         Well,  I'm  convinced  tliis  Community  Food  Pool  is  a  good  idea. 

VJo've  got  the  food... And  some  one  vdll  need  that  food.  Our 
job  now  is  to  get  immediate  action,,. to  get  committees  vvorking, 
and  to  get  that  food  into  cans. 

IvISLiBER:  If  everyone  digs  in  and  helps,  v;e  can  create  a  food  pool  that 

vjill  pay  big  dividends  in  good  eating  and  good  health  for  our 
school  children  (ur  Cl-ildren»s  Home  or  other  group)    next  vjint-. 

i^IMOUlTGSR:         Could  the  Nutrition  Committee  take  the  responsibility  of  or- 
ganizing the  job? 

CliixIRIvL^J :  I  think  they  could.    But  they  v\)C2)uld  need  the  cooperation  of 

many  other  local  groups  or  agencies. 
PPSSIDST.'T:         All  right .Where  do  we  begin? 

CS-.IRi!vi;j^:  Well,  first  of  all. ,  .I'.Je* ve  got  to  get  the  organization  set  up. 

liLSIvESR:  Then... we  must  arrange  for  some  system  of  knowing  who  has 

extra  food. 

iiHI^^Ol^l^^GSR:         And  we  must  locate  people  who  will  be  willing  to  do  the  pick-up 

work. 

PHESIDSlXiT;         Wc^ll  have  to  list  our  volunteer  workers,  line  up  a  trained 

Supervisor,  and  arrange  a  working  schedule.    Say,  why  isn't 
this  broadcast  today  a  good  place  to  get  started? 

CHiilEIviAt^:  T"  hat's  an  excellent  idea.    1/Vould  that  be  possible,  ISr,   

[Announcer)  ? 

AlTI^TOulJCER:  Certainly,  I,Irs.  (chairman)   .    Everyone  of  you  folks  listening 

to  this  program.  ..if  you^re  willing  to  nelp  on  this  comnainity 
project,  drop  a  card  today  to  this  station.    Give  us  your 
name  and  address  and  tell  us  how  you  can  best  help. 


Wc*ve  set  the  stage  today,, .and  that's  a  good  beginning. 
But  let's  not  lose  any  time  rolling  this  plan  into  action. 
You've  been  listening  to  \^our  Nutrition    Committee  Chairman, 

Mrs,   ,  and  to  Mrs.  ,  a  member  of  the 

Committee,  and  to  Ivlr.   ,  President  of  the  chamber  of 

Commerce  (or  ).    We've  been  talking  over  tvays  and 

means  for  canning  our  surplus  food  from  Victory  G--:rdans  and 
home  fruit  orchards, 

Write  to  Station  ^today  and  tell  us  vjhat  you  can  do  to 

help.    Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD 
L'lAKES  A  DIFFSREZTCE, .  .presented  by  Station   in  coopera- 

tion with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee, 
TEiElJlE  TO  ET.TJ. 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  presents 


ii'^  Food  Makes  a  Difference 


'I 


AITNOUNCER3 

MUSIC? 
AITNOimCERs 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 

GARE-FREE  PICNICS 

bring,  you  no:?, ,  .FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 
THEivIE  (10  seconds) 


Station 


MARY: 


m.  JACKSON: 


PHILIP; 


 in  cooperation  i^ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

comittee. presents  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    Our  pro- 
gram today  will  be  a  bit  unusual »    Mrs.  ,  our  Nutrition 

Committee  Chairman 5  has  arranged  for  us  to  listen  in  on  a  family 
discussion,    Ch,  not  the  kind  that  makes  you  feel  guilty  of  eaves- 
dropping.   but  the  kind  of  a  conversation  you  might  have  in  your 
ov7n  home.    You  see,  the  Jackson  family  has  decided.,. as  most 
families  have  done... to  enjoy  their  vacations  right  at  home  this 
summer.,. And  now  they're  planning  a  picnic  for  one  of  their 
holida37"s.    .^rs,  Jackson  is  talking  up  the  joys  of  a  porch  party. 
But  Ivlr.  Jackson  thinks  a  picnic  isn't  the  real  thing  unless  he 
can  build  a  fire  out  in  the  big  open  spaces  and  rough  it  a  little. 
Fifteen  year  old  Philip  has  a  different  idea... And  Mary  Jackson... 
liTell,  let's  see  what  they  all  have  to  say... 

Oh  Phil,  your  picnic  ideas  are  practically  pre-historic. . . 

No.e.He's  only  dreaming  about  our  pre-war  family  reunions.  He's 
remembering  your  aunt  Polly's  picnic  hamper. . .always  overflowing 
with  fried  chicken  and  couiitry  ham... 

And  double-rich  chocolate  cake  ?dth  thick  frosting. . .Oh  Boy... 

And  the  best  substitute  Mary  can  offer  for  aunt  Polly  is  a  swarm 
of  ants  at  the  lake, ..ants  that  crawl... 


i^IR,  JACKSON s    If  I  could  have  a  thick  juicy  steak  to  grill,  I'd  be  willing  to 

endure  a  few  harmless  ants. 

FiRS,  JACKSON s  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  a  steak  is  out  of  the  question  because  I 

can't  spare  that  many  meat  stamps.  Now  if  we  had  a  porch  party... 
we  could  have  a  big  bowl  of  cold  potato  salad... 


PHILIP; 


And  how  about  some  devilled  eggs,  Mother?. . .And  peanut  butter 
sandwiches. ,  .^'uad  maybe  baked  beans  and  tom.atoes  and... 


R.  JACKSON:    Hold  on  there, • .You're  planning  a  feast,..!  thought  this  was  to 
be  a  picnic, 

MARY:  1  thought  it  vras  to  be  a  vacationo    With  a  menu  like  you  want, 

Philj  Mother  would  spend  her  vacation  cooking, 

m,  JACKSON:    Wellj  if  you'll  let  me  plan  the  menu.,.IM  suggest  a  fish  fry 
out  in  the  open. ,. And  I'll  do  the  frying. 

MRS.  JACKSON:  What  else  v;ould  you  want  with  your  fish. . .provided  we  can  get 
fish? 

MARY:  I  know. oo Let's  go  early, ..And  build  a  fire  on  the  beach  and 

roast  potatoes.    They'd  be  wonderful  with  fish, 

MRS.  JACKSON:  Yile'd  need  a  tart  salad... Made  of  lettuce  or  endive.    Perhaps  just 

cold  tomatoes  \TOuld  answer  the  purpose, 

IvlR.  JACKSON 2    I  think  we  could  keep  the  makings  for  a  salad  cold... by  packing 

it  all  in  ice.    Then  we  can  ?7rap  it  in  several  layers  of  news- 
papers.   They're  good  insulation, 

PHILIP:  Don't  forget  it  takes  gasoline  to  get  to  the  lake, 

L1R.  JACKSON:    Yes,  a  little... But  I've  been  saving  3  or  U  gallons  a  good  x^hile 

...for  an  outing  like  this. 


PHILIP:  I  v^ish  Mother  had  saved  enough  meat  stamps  for  a  big  hamburger 

fry, 

MBXi  Why  Phil... I  believe  you're  falling  for  our  outdoor  picnic. 

PHILIP:  I  must  admit  a  swim  in  the  lake  sounds  good.    And  I  can  always 

eat  more  when  I  come  home, 

MiRS.  JACKSON:  Well 5  Phil,  there's  really  no  reason  why  we  can't  take  enough 
food  on  a  picnic  to  fill  you  up. 

r.'IR.  JACKSON:    It  looks  to  me  like  v;e  have  4  definite  wants  here... And  I  think 

all  U  can  be  yielded  into  one  good  picnic.    I,  for  one,  want  to 
cook  out. o  p 

MS,  JACKSON:  And  I  want  a  menu  that  will  be  easy  on  the  meat  points, 

MARY:  I  want  a  picnic  without  a  lot  of  fuss... And  Phil  wants  food... 

PHILIP:  And  plenty  of  it... 

MRS.  JACKSON:  I'll  tell  you  v/hat  let's  do. 

MARY:  Okay... What? 


MRS,  JACICSON: 


First?  let's  decide  to  cook  our  food  out  in  the  open  instead 
of  at  home. 


MR.  JACKSON:       Nov/  you » re  talking. 


i'/IRS.  JACKSON; 


MARY  2 


And  if  I  can  get  fish... and  freeze  it  before  we  go, ..we'll  do 
it. 

And  if  not? 


I-TRS.  JACKSON:      Maybe  I  can  spare  enough  points  for  hamburgers. 


PHILIP 


Listen,  Mother, .  oY(fhy  can't  we  take  a  big  kettle  of  spaghetti 
and  meat  balls? 


f.oRS.  JACKSON:      Light  on  the  meat  and  heavy  on  the  spaghetti? 


PHILIP: 


Sure... And  we  could  heat  it  up  on  the  fire  wheh  we're  ready 
to  eat.    That  v.^ould  really  hit  the  spot  after  a  swim. 


lliR,  JACKSON:       I  thought  we  just  decided  not  to  cook  anything  at  home^ 


MARY: 


MR.  JACKSON: 


ms.  JACKSON: 


MARY: 


I^!RS.  JACKSON: 


PHILIP: 

MRS,  JACKSON: 

m.  JACKSON: 

MARY: 

PHILIP: 


life  did,.,And  I  think  we  should,  stick  .to  it.    If  v/e  'want  some- 
thing easy,  let's  take  franlcfurters,-   And  if  Philip's  going 
to  be  so  hungry  we  can  fill  him  up  on  canned  baked  beans... 

You  make  me  hungry  with  all  this  talk.    If  you-  insist  upon 
cooking  at  home  maybe  we'd  better  take  some  of  th^t  good 
macaroni  and  cheese  salad  you  make..    That's  easy  on, your  meat 
points. and  easy  to  prepare. 

Oh,  you  mean  that  macaroni,  cheese  and  rav/  vegetable  salad. 
17ell. , .you're  certainly  full  of  ideas.    You've  started  me 
thinking,  too. ,„ 

YJhat's-your  inspiration.  Mother? 

If "it  isn't  too  hot  to  have  the  oven  going  I  could  make  a  loaf 
of  nut  bread  the    day  before... You  know,  the  quick  kind  made 
with  baking  powder. 

iind  spread  with  plum  butter. .  .Hmmram, .. I.' m  hungry  right  now. 

And  I'll  tell  you  something  else  that  would  be  good. , .That' s 
cottage  cheese  salad. 

With  plenty  of  green  peppers*.. 

And  slices  of  cucumbers  and  radishes  around  the  edge.......  . 

You  people  with  your  pretty  salads,,. 


MARY:  I  notice  you  always  eat  your  share... 

I\5RS,  JACKSON:      I'll  make  a  good  tart  cooked  salad  dressing,  and... 

PHILIP:  Do  you  know  something  we  used  to  take  on  picnics?, . ./Jid  no 

one's  even  mentioned  it. 

I^a  JACKSON:     What's  that,  Philip? 

PHILIP:  Meat  loaf,  with  lots  of  onions  and  a  little  celery  in  it. 

ms.  JACKSON:     Well,  I  can  make  a  meat  loaf,  if  you  like... if  I  can  get  a 

pound  of  ground  meat... let's  see.  I  believe  my  wartime  recipe 
calls  for  3A  of  a  cup  of  soya  grits  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  bread  crumbs. 

LL4RI:  Don't  you  usually  cook  the  onions  first  in  meat  drippings? 

LIRS.  JACKSON:      Yes,  I  do... And  the  celery.  ..and  sometimes  some  parsley. 

That  gives  the  meat  loaf  a  grand  flavor.    And  I'll  use  some 
tomato  juice,  too.^.or  maybe  milk,  or  vegetable  stock... 
v/hatever  I  have  to  make  it  moist. 

JilR.  JACKSON:       Well,  I'd  say  we  have  more  ideas  than  we  know  what  to  do  Y/ith. 

But  I'm  going  to  hold  out  for  fish... if  it's  available. 
Nothing  like  a  fish  fry  to  give  you  that  back-to- nature  feeling 

MARY:  Fish  with  roast  potatoes  and  cold  tomatoes. . .That' s  my  first 

choice  for  a  menu. .  .point-free  and  cejre-free. 

I^S.  JACKSON:      No  one's  even  mentioned  dessert. 

PHILIP:  I've  been  doing  plenty  of  thinking* 

Iv3lS.  JACKSON:     We  all  like  fresh  fruit. 


Mi 


iJXli  Let*s  make  it  ice-cold  melon. 


PHILIP:  How  are  you  going  to  keep  it  ice-cold? 

MRS.  JACKSON:     We  could  put  a  melon  in  a  tub  \7ith  10  or  15  pounds  of  ice... 

ijid  set  it  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  If  we  cover  it  with 
newspapers  we  could  keep  a  melon  cold  for  several  hours. 

PHILIP:  Or  if  a  melon  were  good  and  cold  to  start  with,  it  v;ould  stay 

cold  just  Vi/rapped  in  nev^spapers. .  .But  say,  can't  we  take  some 
cookies  along  too... just  for  good  measure? 

M;;RY:*  The  sugar  can  is  too  low  for  making  cookies  Phil.    But  I  could 

make  some  ginerbread.  Mother,  if  we  can  get  a  box  of  ginger- 
bread mix. 

PHILIP:  Well,  just  so  we  have  plenty  of  food. 
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PHILIP: 
M>JIY: 


MRS.  J.1CKS0NJ 


MR.  JACKSON; 


?mS.  JACKSON: 


PHILIP: 


ANNOUNCER: 


I15USIC: 


Phil  must  think  v/e*re  planning  a  French  picnic. 
V/hat's  a  French  picnic? 

The  word  picnic  coraes  from  a  French  word,  piquenique  (peek- 
neek)...And  means  to  choose  a  very  little  bit  of  almost 
nothing. 

I  suppose  that's  where  we  get  the  word  "picky"  for  a  small 
eater. 

Probably, . .And  maybe  the  word  knick-knack  comes  from  the  same 
place. 

Well,  that  slant  on  the  French  meaning  of  picnic  is  a  sobering 
thought.    Knowing  how  short  food  supplies  are  in  France  and 
other  pexts  of  Europe,  I  think  7/e^d  better  make  this  picnic 
menu  very  simple ... holiday  or  no  holiday. 

We  can  do  that  and  still  have  enough  food.    We  can  always  eat 
the  left-overs  the  next  day. 

That's  okay  with  me... if  there  are  any  left-overs. . .which  I 
doubt.     (FiJDES  OUT). 

Well,  with  all  those  suggestions  for  picnic  menus  it  looks  to 
me  like  the  Jacksons  or  any  other  family, ..can  enjoy  a 
delightful  holiday.    Whether  you  serve  a  picnic  party  on  the 
front  porch  or  in  the  backyard, ,, on  the  beach  or  in  the  woods., 
you  can  make  it  point-free  if  necessary  and  care-free  if  you 

try.    I^,  and  Mrs,  Jackson  were  voiced  by  llr,  ^and 

i.lrs.  .    *ind  Mary  and  Phil... By  and  . 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  LL'JCES 

A  DIFFERENCE,  presented  by  Station  ,  in  cooperation  with 

your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 

THEI»iIE  TO  END. 


(^In  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooper-) 
(ation  Ydth  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  U.  S.  ) 
(Department  of  Agriculture.  .) 


RSS-65-1945 


YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtsents 


'^''^sFood  Make; 


AB'OUITOSE: 


KUSIC: 


BILL: 
KITTY: 


BILL: 

MRS.  YOnSR: 

BILL: 
KITTY: 

BILL: 

MRS,  Y0323E: 
KITTY: 


TOIiATO  TIKB  IS  ALL  THE  TIl^ 

in  coop«r0 

!Je  "bring  you  no v/... POOD  l^IAZBS  A  DIJ^S^ITCE. 

TH3I43  (10  seconds)  \  i;^*'  ^ 

Station  ^in  cooperation  with  your  .(local,  couiity^j^irutrition 

committee  presents. .  .K50D  I'lAKSS  A  l^lYlk^'S^SMX^'^kji^ikly'  feature 
on  food... to  help  you  feed  your  family  i^^dly^jtifa  well*  14iss_ 


your  committee  chairman,  tells  me  you  majrUj^seeing  red  "before  the 
program  ends  today.    And  she^s  not  talking  ahout  rose-colored 
glasses.    Let's  listen,  and  find  out  vjhat  it's  all  a'bout.  You 
can  picture  Bill  and  Kitty,  a  newly  married  couple,  cooling  off 
on  a  f ront-porch-sv7ij-.,g,  and  talking  to  their  neigh'bor,  Mrs.  Yoder. 
Here  they  are ... 
(rATE). 

Looks  like  this  is  a  red  letter  day  for  us,  Kitty. 

Red  letter  day  is  right  I    Did  you  ever  see  such  "beautiful  red 
tomatoes  \   And  I  never  would  have  tackled  the  canning  jo"b  if  it 
hadn't  "been  for  Mrs.  Yoder. 

Oh,  that's  nothing.    I  was  glad  to  help  you.    To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  like  to  can  tomatoes. 

And  I  like  to  eat  them,  Mrs.  Yoder. 

I  think  you're  sensi'ble,  Kitty,  to  put  up  all  the  tomatoes  you 
and  Bill  can  eat  this  winter. 

And  let  me  warn  you. ..that's  a  lot  of  tomatoes,  Kitty. 

Do  you  really  think  we  can  use  more  than  20  q_uarts  for  just  the 
tv/o  of  us? 

Mrs.  Yoder,  it  looks  like  you'll  have  to  take  this  young  "bride 
under  your  mng...and  tell  her  a  fev;  facts  ah  out  men's  appetites. 

¥ell,  if  Bill  likes  tomatoes  as  well  as  my  hus'band  did,  I  think 
you'll  need  more  than  20  quarts,  Kitty. 

If  Bill  guarantees  to  eat  them,  I'm  willing  to  put  up  some  more. 


\ 


3ILL:  Easy  to  cdji  and  easy  to  eat .that  tomatoes. 

iiE.3-  YOLZIH;      Yes,  I  dou"bt  if  there's  any  other  vegetable  or  fruits  as  easy  to 
put  UT)  as  tomatoes. 

BIFjL?  Tlie  way  you  can  roll  off  the  slrin  after  you  dip  tomatoes  in  hot 

water  for  a  minute. . .that 's  what  fascinates  ne* 


1«4.  ^  »  0.  • 


I  like  to  fill  up  the  jars  with  the  hot  red  tomatoes  and  juice 
They're  so  pretty... Oh  I  do  hope  they  keep  all  right. 


IIES.  YOIBH:      They  will. .  .Con 't  worry  al)out  that.    You  used  only  the  firm  ripe 

tomatoes.    Jmd.  then  processing  them  in  the  hot  water  hath  makes 
sure  they  will  keep. 

BILL:  Itcertainly  didn't  take  long  to  can  them.    Do  you  knovf.  ..I*d  like 

to  have  some  tomato  Juice,  too. 

mi-Y:  That  would  taste  good  next  vanter. .  .Ifouldn 't  it  he  jolly  to  .  serve 

hot  tomato  "bouillon  when  we  have  guests  for  dinner? 

BILL:  Do  I  have  to  v/ait  till  next  winter..«or  till  vie  have  guests  to 

get  a  glass  of  tomato  Juice? 

KITTY:  You  may  laavo  some  for  "breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner... if  you  help 

me  squeeze  the  tomatoes  through  a  "bag. 

MRS.  Y0n3H:      Oh  no,  Kitty... you  don't  use  a  TDag  for  tomatoes.    You^re  thinking 
of  Jelly.    You  put  tomatoes  through  a  coarse  sieve  or  colamdor 
so  you  get  all  that  good  rich  pulp.    It  doesn't  take  long  to  do. 

BILL:  I'll  volunteer  to  imsh  the  pulp  around.    Say,  I  wonder  if  canned 

tomatoes  lose  much  food  value.    Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mrs.  Yoder? 

MS.  Y0D3H:      Tomatoes  lose  very  little  Vitamin  C  when  they're  canned,  Bill* 
It's  the  acid  in  the  tomatoes  that  protects  the  Vitamin  C. 

BILL:  The  same  acid  that  whitened  107  hands,  I  suppose.  V/ell,  then  to  go 

a  little  farther.    Is  there  any  difference  "betvireon  the  vitamin 
value  of  tomato  Juice  and  vrhole  tomatoes? 

KITTY:  I  guess  Bill  wants  to  get  a,ll  that's  coming  to  him. 

MES.  YODER:  I*m  quite  sure  the  Vitamin  0  in  canned  Juice  and  vrhole  tomatoes 
is  approximately  the  same v .although  some  Vitamin  A  may  he  lost 
when  you  discard  the  seeds  and  a  little  of  the  pulp. 

KITTY:  I*d  forgotten  that  tomatoes  have  Vitamin  A,  too* 

MRS.  YOLSR:      Yes,  tomatoes  are  an  important  part  of  our  meals., .  .year  in  and 
year  out. 

BILL:  Hov/  do  you  mean. .  .important  ,^  l^s.  Yoder? 
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KHS.  YCIISH: 
BILL: 

MRS.  YOIGH: 
BILL: 


ms.  YOISH: 

KICGPY: 
BILL: 


KITIY! 
BILL: 

BILL: 

I^S.  YOIEH: 


Kim: 


BILL: 

HHS*  YODEH: 
KITTY: 


I'fell,  you  knov;  as  i^ell  as  I.,  •that  i;e  all  need  a  certain  amount  of 
Titamin  0  every  d8.y...and  tomatoes  are  one  of  our  "best  sources.. 

1/ell,  for  instance*  •  .if  I  drink  a  small  glass  of  tomato  juice, 
hovr  nucla  Vitamin  0  do  I  get? 

A  5  ounce  glass  of  tomato  juice  gives  ^rou  alDout  one-third  of  the 
Vitamin  C  you  need  for  the  day  and  alDOut  , one-fifth  of  the  Vitamin  A. 

Then  I  think  it^s  a  good  idea  to  start  right  in  eating  tomatoes 
v;hile  they^re  easy  to  get.    And  1^11  store  up  some  Vitamin  C  uhile 
I  cane 

Oh  "but  you  canH  do  that,  Bill*  Your  "body  hasn't  any  provision  for 
storing  up  Vitamin  C. 

Tliat's  my  jol:,  Bill,  storing  it  up  on  the  cellar  shelves. 

You  sound  like  a  good  provider  already,  Kitty.    In  that  case,  1*11 
depend  on  yoUj  not  on  the  grocer's  shelves. .» •'because  I  laiov;  that 
a  large  share  of  the  commercially  canned  vege tallies  and  fruits  a.re 
going  to  the  Army* 

And  anj^ray,  I  like  the  idea  of  having  our  ovm  canned  tomatoes... 

Just  see  vjliat  you've  started  today,  Krs*  Yoder.    Kitty  will  got 
so  many  tomatoes  canned  she  v/on't  know  v/hat  to  do  with  them, 

Oh  no  she  won't.    And  if  she  does,  1^1  give  her  some  tips  on 
v;hat  to  do  with  tomatoes. 

I  don't  have  any  trouhle  knov/ing  what  to  do  with  fresh  tomatoes, 
I  could  Gat  them  5  times  a  day. .  .sumi-ier  and  v;inter- 

Tfell,  fortunately,  the  growing  season  for  tomatoes  is.  long. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  you  c^ii  get  hothouse  tomatoes 
in  some  stores. 

But  I'll  "be  too  "busy  next  winter  to  shop  around  for  fresh  tomatoes, 
Bill.    rTust  thifik  of  the  convenience  of  having  our  own  tomatoes. 
By  the  v/o^,  Hrs.  Yoder,  ho\i  did  you  say  you  use  then.. .other  than 
soup? 

Tliere  .'...The  truth  will  out.. ♦I  know  Kitty  was  canning  tomatoes 
just  "because  they  look  pretty  on  the  shelves. 

iTever  mind  the  reason,  Bill... as  long  as  she  cajis  them. 

Oh  I  do  loiov;  spmething  vje  like  that  calls  for  canned  tomatoes. 
That's  chili  con  carne. 


BILL: 


Sure,  hut  for  chili  you  need  a  sort  of  tomato  puree,  don't  you? 


I 
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KI 


a.  ^  J.  <' 


BILL: 


mJ.  X  J.  J,  • 


lIRSo  YOIEH: 


BILL: 


ITot  necessarily'*    I  thinly  "ou  csn  use  eithor  v/liole  tonatoGs  or 
to::iato  puree  for  chi?.i.    Sone  v/onen  even  nake  it  v/ith  tomato  juice. 

Die.  ;;'ou  ever  dice  cucui-ioers,  Mrs,  Toder,  and  cook  then  in  tonatoes? 


l'3.S.  YOIS-l:      Yes  I  lia.ve,  and  it's  a  very"  good  con"bination. 


But  if  you  v;ant  a,  really  good  disla  taJke  a  nrji's  advice.    Cut  a 
fresh  tomato  in  half  • .  .TDrush  it  with  a  little  iDutter,  sprinkle  it 
v/ith  "bread  crun'b  s . . .  and  of  course  salt  ?n.d  pepper  it  v;ell...then 
"broil  it  for  10  minutes  or  so... under  a  hot  fire. 

Sid  you  say  "broil  it?    Listen,  Mrs.  Yoder,  Bill  ate  5  tomatoes 
the  other  night  "broiled  that  v/ay. 

Shey  sound  delicious.    Bill  would  pro'ba'bly  like  "baited  tomatoes, 
too. .  ."balced  v:ith  a  stuffing. 

Spealdlng  for  myself,  Bill  likes  tomatoes. . .period.  Say,  Kitty, 
where  did  we  eat  that  tomato  and  lima  "bean  coml^ination  v;e  liked 
so  V7ell7 


KITTY: 
HES.  YOnSH: 
BILL: 

ICRS,  Y032SR: 


BILL: 

mS.  YOIEE: 

BILL; 

KITTY: 

BILL: 

KITTY: 


That  was  on  our  honeymoon.  ¥e  ate  it  in  a  little  French  restaurant 
And  I  "believe  it  had  x^iQces  of  stuffed  sausage  in  it,  too. 

Toma,toes  are  certainly  hajidy  v;hen  it  comes  to  making  a  little 
meat  go  a  little  farther » 

That's  advice  we  need. 

IJell,  if  I  have  only  a  small  piece  of  "beef  or  pork  liver... or  even 
one  of  the  loss  tender  cuts  of  meat... I  often  smother  the  neat 
v.dth  toma.toes.    The  acid  in  the  toma.toes  helps  tenderize  the  meat. 
And  of  course  for  color  and  flavor  tomatoes  are  liard  to  "beat. 

That  reminds  mo  of  a  dish  I'd  forgotten  al)out.    Mother  used  to 
cut  corn  off  the  co'b  and  cook  it  v;ith  tomatoes  aaid  meat  drippings. 

Tomatoes  have  "palled'^  around  vdth  a  good  many  foods  it  scorns  to  mo. 

Yes,  I  don't  "believe  I  could  cook  without  tomatoes.    They're  good 
mixers  and  good  extenders. 

Tomatoes  are  a  "natural''  v/ith  fish,  you  know. 
Do  you  mean  cold  sliced  tomatoes,  Bill? 

Ifell,  they're  tops,  too.    But  I  was  thinking  of  a  tomato  sauce 
Mom  served  v/ith  fish.    I  suppose  she  made  it  with  canned  tomatoes, 

Toma.toes  seem  to  "be  useful  for  every  course  from  soup  to  nuts... 
or  almost. 


t 
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I-IES.  YOI23H:      Did  you  ever  eat  green  tonato  nince  neat  pie? 
EITuTr:  InTo  ,  that's  a  new  one  to  ne. 

iJilS*  YOrGH:      TJell,  later  in  the  season  I'll  porlDaoly  nalce  sone...and  you  shall 
have  a  T)iece  of  green  tonato  nince  neat  T)ie. 

BILL:  In  that  case  I  presume  green  tonatoes  aren't  related  to  green 

apple  s . 


MHS.  Y02SH:      ITo  >  green  tona,toes  won't  give  you  the  tunnjr  ache.    They're  good 
to  eat... Both  fried  and  escalloped  green  tonatoes  are  delicious. 
And  they  are  esx:)ecialiy  good  nade  into  pickles  and  relislies. 

SIT'TY:  Vfellj  I  laiov/  now  that  20  quarts  of  tonatoes  are  only  a.  start. 

BILL:  Let's  just  eat  then  fresh  for  the  tine  "being.    Miat  do  you  say... 

v/e  raid  the  ice  "bos?  (PADS) 

Al^i^OIE'CSE:        (There  they  go.,. Bill  and  Kitty. .  .full  of  pep  and  plans  for  the 

future.    Sounds  like  their  shelves  will  soon  "be  full  of  tonatoes, 
too.    May'oe  the  rest  of  us  would  do  v/ell  to  fill  our  cans  and 
shelves  v/ith  all  the  tonatoes  v:e'll  need  this  v;inter.    Let's  eat 
'en  aiid  imt  'en  up.    The  voices  of  Bill  and  Kitty  were  those  of 

 ^p.nd  .    And  the  part  of  Mrs*  Yoder  was  taken  "by  . 

Sharics  very  nuch  for  all  the  good  tonato  talk. 

Listen  in  again  next  vreek  to  another  "broadcast  of  JX)OD  MAICE3S  A 

DliPIilElBSHCS,  presented  "by  Station  ,  in  cooperation  vdth  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  connittee. 

IfJSIO:  SO  SITD. 

(If  you  \-7ish,  tell  your  listeners  to  v;rite  for  the  l^ulletin) 

("Tonatoes  On  Your  TalDlo"  Address,  U.  S.  Bepartnent  of  ) 

(Ajgri culture  ,  lTashiniS;ton  25,  D.  C.  ) 

ESS- 66-1945 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coanittees  in  cooperation) 
(with  the  State  and  !Tationa,l  i'utrition  Prograia.  Departnent  of  ) 
(A^Ticulture .  ) 


:gUj:KLTION  C0Iv3a:TT^  presents 


Am}UGSR; 


MQSIC: 


Iv^S.  CLAEK: 


liRS.  CLARK: 


MRS*  CLARK;- 
JIM: 

I'lARYAI^JN: 


1 


1-- 


.    ,  o  K  A>  B  ^ 

OCT  22^^45 


STATS  &  NATIONAL 


In  cooperation  v;itli 


V  / 


-  ncpkRTVigl^Q^IETHINC>  YOU  DIDN'T  EAT"  V  ^' 

rfing  you  now. . .  .I'COD  I'^SS  A  DIFFERENCE  J 


TIiE?,IE  (10  seconds) 


Station 


in  cooperation  with  you  (local,  county) 


nutrition  committee. . .  .presents. , .  .FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 
a  v/eekly  feature  on  food  to  iielp  you  feed  your  family 


wisely  and  v;ell.    Teday  Llrs* 


,  our  nutrition 


committee  chairman,  has  arranged  something  a  little 
special  for  you.,.. We' 11  hear,..«a  conversation  about 
one  of  ITalt  Disney's  latest  technicolor  films,  called 
"Something  You  Didn't  Eat "... (FADE. .DOOR  BELL  RINGS... 
DOOR  OPENS....) 
Oh,  hello,  Maryann. 

Hello,  !^Irs,  Clark.    Is  Jim  ready  for  school? 

No,  he  isn't  going  this  morning,  Maryann.    He  doesn't  feel 

very  well.    Something  he  ate... I  suppose. . .upset  his  stomach, 

Qh,  that's  too  bad.    Well,  I'll  come  over  this  afternoon 

after  school.    Bye. .... (DOOR  CLOSES. .. .FADES. ) 

When  Maryann  returned  after  school  she  carried  a  mysterious 

looking  box, 

(CALLING  UPSTAIRS)    Here's  Maryann  to  see  you,  Jim. 
Hi,  Maryann. . .Come  on  in. 
Hello,  Jim.    How  do  you  feel? 


JIM: 

MARYAm: 
JIM: 

JIM: 

MARYAI^^N: 
JIM: 


l/IARYAJM: 
JIM: 

MARYANU: 
JIM: 


LIARYAIsIN: 


JIM: 


MARYANN: 


JIM: 

1'IARYaI^: 


JIM: 
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Better,  I  guess.    TyVhat  you  got  in  that  box? 

Something  for  you, ...  something  to  make  you  well. 

You're  kidding.    Hope  it  isnH  another  jig-saw  puzzle. 

Well,.,, open  it  and  see. 

(NOISE  OF  PAPER)     Okay... I '11  bite. 

I'll  bet  you  don't. 

Well,  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  nails, .Say, . .what  in 
the  dickens  are  you  up  to. . .matches,  soap,,, a  penny,., 
a  bottle  of  something,... 
It's  water. 

And  nailsl 

You  just  said  you  could  eat  nails,  you  know. 

Guess  I'll  eat  my  words  instead. . .Well. .. ,1  don't  get  it... 

What's  the  joke? 

Well,  you  know,... this  morning  your  mother  told  me  you  were 
sick  because  of  something  you  ate... And  this  afternoon... 
of  all  times.... we  had  a  Walt  Disney  movie  at  school, 
called  "Something  You  Didn't  Eat". 

A  movie... and  I  missed  itl    But  what's  the  movie  got  to  do 
vjith  this  stuf  f. ...  nails  and  junkl 

Well, ..the  movie,  Jim, ..one  of  those  short  ten-minute  affairs, 
the  picture  showed  how  people  can  get  sick  from  something  they 
didn' t  eat,,. just  as  easily  as  they  can  from  something  they 
did  eat. ... 
Well. . .go  on. 

And  then  they  shoxved  a  man  named  Mr.  Jones..,. And  he  was 

sitting  under  a  huge  microscope. 
What  was  the  idea? 


JIM: 


JIM: 

IIARYrJ^: 


JIM: 


]\/LyRYANN: 


JIM: 


MARY^^: 


JIM: 

]\/[ARYaNN: 


JIM: 

MaRYiJM: 
JIM: 

]\/IARY^: 
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Well,  it  was  like  taking  a  clock  to  pieces  to  see  what  it 
was  made  of»    Jim,., you  may  not  believe  it... but  if  a 
chemist  took  you  to  pieces,  do  you  know  what  you* re  made  of? 
No,  but  I  know  what  a  girl  is  made  of... rags,  and  bones  and 
a  hank  of  hair. 

Silly  boyl    People  are  made  of  water  and  a  little  copper  and 
iron  and  other  minerals^ . .And  enough  fat  to  make  about 
7  bars  of  soap. 
What?.. ..no  calcium? 

Oh  yes,  that  vjas  funny  too... in  the  movie.    You  have  enough 
calcium  in  you,  Jim,  to  whitewash  a  chicken  coop... Or  you 
vjill  have  when  you  grow  up,,.if  you  grow  up.,,. 
What  do  you  mean, . . if^  I  grow  up....I*m  3  feet  5  inches 
right  now. 

Well. .. .according  to  this  movie... you  have  to  eat  the  right 
foods  if  you  expect  to  build  yourself  into  a  real  he-man. . . • 
Well,  what*s  the  matter  with  the  food  I  eat?    I  wei^ 
enough, 

I  know. ..but  in  this  movie  you  get  a  feeling  the  other 
things  are  important,  too, , .like. , .oh,  feeling  as  if  you 
could  fly,  ..or  go  out  and  conquer  the  vjorld...Do  you  know 
what  I  mean? 

Yeah, .. that ' s  the  way  I  didn* t  feel  today. 

Well,  it  might  be  caused  from  something  you  didn* t  eat. 

Do  you  have  bleeding  gums,  Jim? 

Naw, 

Or  a  tired,  draggy  feeling? 

Yeah,  sometimes,,.. 

And  headaches. , .and  nerves  on  edge? 


JIM: 


JIM: 
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Oh,  donH  be  a  »sil»  That's  what  old  folks  have. 

No  matter  how  old  you  are  Jim. ..food  can  do  things  to  you.... 
I  mean  food  you  don't  eat... 

Well,  what  do  you  vjant  me  to  do.... eat  these  matches  and 
nails? 


JiAKYAMT: 
JIM: 

l^YANN: 


No,  funny  man.... but  you  could  learn  from  LIrs,  Jones, 


FxAHYAl^IT: 


JIM: 

iMkRY^nNN: 


JIM: 

M^RYi^T: 


I'fco's  Mrs.  Jones? 


She's  in  the  movie,  too.    She  decided  she  couldn't  feed 
"Pop-'  Jones  nails  and  soap  and  so  forth....  so  she  looked 
around  for  food.... the  right  kinds. .. .that  would  make 
her  husband  and  family  healthy. 

What  does  she  do,... pick  a  magic  formula  out  of  the  air? 
No,  she  doesn't  have  to.... She  simply  uses  the  Basic 
Seven  Food  Q-uide. , . .  that' s  easy. 

What's  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Guide?  , 

Well,  the  movie  explained  it  with  a  picture  of  a  chain 
with  7  links.    Each  link  represents  a  group  of  foods.... 
Like  what? 

Well... take  Group  1,  for  instance. .. .that ' s  green  and 
yellow  vegetables.    You're  supposed  to  eat  one  or  more 


servings  from  the  green  and  yellow  list  every  day. 


JIM: 

lAARYt^: 


JIM: 

IvIi^YANM: 


That's  simple. .. .1' 11  take  mine  in  carrots. . .raw  ones.... 
Oh,  you  can't  stop  with  just  one  kind  of  vegetable.  It's 
variety  you  need.    You  have  a  choice  of  over  30^  green 
green  and  yellow  vegetables  on  that  Group  1  list. 
Okay,  okay...VJhat  are  other  links  in  that  chain? 
Well,  I  thirJc  oranges  and  grapefruit. .,  .tomatoes  and 
cabbage. . .were  part  of  Group  2.... and  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits  iaade  up  Group  3» 


JIIvI: 


JIM: 


JIM: 
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Gee,  don't  they  say  anything  about  bread  and  butter... and 
milk  and  meat... stuff  like  that? 

Oh  sure..., Milk  and  cheese  are  part  of  another  group,  I 
think,  and,,.oh  I  can*t  remember  them  all,  Jim... but  the 

• 

idea  is  to  eat  some  of  the  foods  from  each  group  every  day. 
So  you  think  that  mil  make  me  tall,  dark  and  handsome,  do  you 
Well... I  don't  say  quite  that,  depends  on  what  you  have  to 
start  with,  you  know. ...But  no  kidding,  Jin, » .this  movie 
makes  you  feel  like  we  haven't  given  food  a  fair  chance.... 
or  ourselves  either.... 

Well. . .  .TJhen  you  put  it  that  way,  makes  eating  seem  kind 


of  important.    Makes  me  think  my  body's  like  a  machine, 


It  is  sort  of  like  a  machine,  isn't  it?  And  I  suppose  it's 
our  job  to  feed  it  super-duper  gas  and  oil... .if  we  expect 


JIM: 


MARYAIM: 


JIM: 


it  to  run  super-duper. 

Maybe  when  I  feel  tough  so  of  ten. ..  .that' s  just  a  vjarning 
knock  that  the  machinery's  getting  gmnraed  up. 
Maybe  it  is... In  the  movie. .  .vjhen  one  food  group  was  missing 
in  Mr.  Jones'  diet,  you  could  see  one  of  those  links  in 
the  chain  begin  to  weaken. . .Then  it  stretched  and  snapped 
with  a  great,  noisy  clang. 

Well,  a  chain  is  just  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  they 
say. . .finally,  with  some  food,. .What  have  you  got,  Mom? 


;vIRS.  CLAEK:      Soup,  Jim. .. .potato  soup.    What  movie  sounds  interesting. 


MARYixNN: 


Maryann? 

Oh,  one  we  had  at  school  today. .. .called  "Something  You 
Didn't  Eat".    It  was  a  Walt  Disney  picture  about  food.., 
and  really  super. 
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?1RS.  GL^^iEK:      Too  bad  Jim  missed  it.    Maybe  I  should  have  seen  it,  too, 


IvIARYaI^T: 


Anything  about  the  Basic  Seven  ? 


Yes,  a  lot  about  it.    How  did  yC'U  know  what  the  Basic  Seven  i: 


LIRS,  CLnRK:      Oh  7jell,..even  mothers  listen  to  the  radio.,  .i^nd  we  had 

a  talk  at  the  club  last  v/inter  on  the  Basic  Seven..  ..I  even 
keep  a  copy  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Guide  in  the  kitchen. 


JIM: 


G-ee,  Mom,  I  never  saw  it.    Do  you  use  it? 


LiRS.  GLAEK:      Of  course, .♦frequently.    I  often  glance  at  it  to  check  up 

on  my  neals..,,.to  be  sure  I'm  not  forgetting  some  kind  of 
food  we  need. . . . 


Mother  says  it's  so  hard  to  shop  now,.., She  never  can  find 


what  she  v/ants, 


IvIRS,  CL.-J{[£;      Well,  I've  just  about  given  up  wanting  certain  things. .  .M'ter 

all,  it's  still  a  woman's  privilege  to  change  her  mind,  you 
know. ., .There' s  such  a  variety  on  the  market.... If  you  can't 
get  one  vegetable,  there's  usually  another. 


I  wish  Mother  would  get  a  copy  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food 


Guide  to  help  her  shop  and  plan  meals,.,. 


CIunRK:      It  is  a  help.,., Your  mother  is  probably  like  I  am,  ..forgets 


about  some  foods.,.. The  Guide  has  long  lists  of  foods  for 
each  group,,.. and  a  glance  at  it  occasionally, ., .helps  to 

remind  me  of  vegetables  or  i:ieats  I  haven't  thoueiit  cf  for 


a  while. 


JIM; 


Weill    If  ycu  wom.en  take  this  food  business  so  seriously.... 


why  don't  you  feed  a  man?      Here  I  am, , .ready  to  cooperate,,, 
and  eat  som^ething  from  each  of  your  Basic  Seven... and 
Maryann  brings  m.e  soap  I    Then  Mom.  brings  me  a  baby-sized  bowl 


of  soup I 
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L^LnRYiJ^N":  Oh  "but  Jim,  ycu  don't  have  to  eat  something  from  all 

seven  at  one  meal J 
i'SRS,  GLriEK:      If  you  eat  what  I  serve  you  every  day,  Jim  Clark,  I'm 

sure  you  won't  have  any  trouble  with  something  you  didn't 

eat.  (FADES). 

AI>]NOUNCER:        You've  been  listening  to  ¥its»   ,  who  voiced  the  part 

of  Mrs»  Clark, ....to  Miss.  ,  who  was  Maryann,  and 

»  ^^^^^  took  the  part  of  Jim,  in  this  3-way 
conversation  about  Walt  Disney's  technicolor  fiilm, 
entitled,  "Something  You  Didn't  Eat". 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadca.st  of  FOOD 

MMEZ  ^  DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station  in 

cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 
MJSIC:  THEI-oE  TO  END. 

NOTE:  (If  the  county  or  local  nutrition  coirmiittee  is 
arranging  non-theatrical  shovjings  cf  the  l6mm. 
print  of  the  movie  film,  "Scnething  You  Didn't 
Eat",  the  nutrition  Chairman  could  use  this 
radio  time  and  script  to  announce  these  showings. 
Sixteen  mm.  prints  will  be  available  on  loan 
about  September  fifteenth  from  the  Office  of 
•  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  23,  D.C.    Because  cf  the  limited 
number  of  prints  available,  it  is  advisaole 
to  arrange  well  in  advance  to  borrow  a  copy 
for  local  showings.) 

(xJi  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committaos  in) 
(oooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ) 
(program,  Department  cf  i^gri  cult -ore.  ) 
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